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1 This Eeport embodies the rcsulte of tlie 6th regular census of India taken 
ou the 18th of March, 1921 In compiling it I have, for the most part, adJiered 
to the general arraugcraents of tlie subject matter adopted by my predecessors 
It IS essential to preser\c some uniformit} m the presentation of the statistics 
m order that it may be possible to measure progress and dc\elopment by com- 
parison uith the past The mam tables m ulnch the figures arc presented are 
fho result of careful thought and stud> m the past and I have not introduced 
changes except where such changes resulted m n clcaicr cxlubition of the statis- 
tical matter without the sacnfice of contnuuty of method Similarly m the 
review of the figures in this volume I have followed in the mam the arrangement 
of the subject matter prcinously adopted I haic, bowe\er, taken a somewhat 
different inew of the scope and design of the Report from that adopted m the past 
In the preface to the Report of the Census of ISOl Sir Athelstane Barnes wTrote — 

** A good deal lias ])ccn added too, in cvphnition of the statistics that would ha\c been 
deemed had the work been wntleii for cfTiciciit readers ouU hut which becomes 

adM^^ahlc as soon as a jmhhc is ajijwoached that lias no experience of what is to us in India 
a matter of cNery diij observation ’ 

To this sangumc ^^cw of the appeal of the Indian Census Reports may doulitlcss 
be asenbed the tradition that thc> should embody such dcscrijitions of the general 
conditions of the Indian continent, its geographical, geofogical, physical, metco- 
lological and ethnical characteristics, ns should be necessary to ensure that tlic 
analysis of the particular factors w Inch inHuence the statistical results is interest- 
ing and mtelhgiblc to the uninformed leader There must, however, be a limit 
to this treatment of the subject India, it is true, develops and progresses and 
the individual conditions affecting its population m a definite penod vary But 
the elemental foimdatious remain Her ancient and mysterious faiths have not 
removed the mountauis, her rivers flow on, the monsoon blows up with greater 
or less mtensity and the mam differences of origin, habit and race persist beneath 
the development of political and social character which the levellmg influences 
of progressing civilizatiou mducc Even if I had the hterary abihty to present 
anew for the fifth time a general description of India and its peoples I should 
stfll consider that such an cndea\our was unsuitable and unnecessary The 
w ork has been done over and over agam by others besides Census Commissioners 
It has amused the leisure of abler writers than myself and edified a pubhc which 
will know nothmg of this report I have taken it for granted, therefore, throughout 
the report — and this is also the attitude adopted m most of the provincial reports 
— that the student who is sufficiently attracted to the subject of the growth of 
the population of India is familiar with the previous history and the general 
features of the country, its provinces and states and their peoples , and where 
it IS necessary to refer to such matters the reference will take the form of allusion 
rather than of doscnption I have also assumed m the reader such knowledge 
of the economic conditions of the mdividiial provmces and tracts of the coimtry 
as would be obtamed by a perusal of the more elaborate descriptions m the reports 
of previous censuses, to which I shall where necessary refer for the more detailed 
discussion of past circumstances This attitude may deprive the report of some 
of the mterest that attached to its predecessors, but it is impossible that every 
successive census report should be entirely self-contamed and at any rate there: 
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IKTBODCCnoa 


If ttw advftBtsge that the method described h85 eiuiWod me to cnrtafl constdar- 
-ably the length of the lovierw 

2. In the Resolution leeued bj the Govemnient of India m June, 1920 it 
WM oheervod that — 

** Jliwh fntcmtouf and Tafoable lafonnanon on tlio anbjoct of the rehgnnu fi of the 
■pooplea of Iitdia, tieu rthnw dlTumw, ecxial t tmet ure and tradiboiu, cintomi, foQdoro ■t'iI 
dfaleda hai betn ooUwrted and prcaented m pTerinoa eenra report* of IndU aad of th prt- 
Tinoo*. A good deal of thu and afmiiir infonnatwn eoHeoted from Tanooi aonroe# ba* now 
bsBii eoQated and preaented m a ajatecmatiB manner m the publicatiOM of th etImograpidB 
and lingnufan aorrey*. and exaepl wh«e there are apemal reaaona, In Bonita, for oonti* 
nolng the ethnograpLjo and Imgmitic rweaidw* jt la tmnac m a i y that tbo coDetiwn of further 
fofonnaticm on theae mbjeota which doe* not bear direetlj' on th oensoa ctatutua tboold fbnn 
a pmcnment featnxe of the p reaeut oenaoa On the other hand the Goremmeit of Iitdta deafre 
that fpMoal ttentxtn thonld be gircn on the prewrt oeoaiKm to the coDeotton of a ta t h t fc al 
and gaDeral mfomation beanng on the mdnrtiwl and eoononue tide f the lif of th people. 
Th pTwaae nature of thoae cnqnmea moat to aom eiztent, diSex jn driferent proriacai and it 
a intended that the Provincial fiapenntendent* of Cenma Operatlana ahonld work m eloae 
-eo-op«iation with th local Depaitmenta flndnatnea. The Cenana CoranuNtaner wID indicate 
to Bapenntendeiita of Cenaoa Operattoaa th general Enea on whid theae ot^ninea might 
proceed and th ma t ftatiatiraJ infotmatton to be obtained Th Gomnment of India 
think it adeiaable that ac in the oaae of the thnograpkio ertqairfea prenoiulT’ ondertabui, 
an fficer m each diatnet ahooid be apetidcanx iKxninated to undertake th coITectton of aooh 
local Information aa may with th approval of the local Oovenimiint be indicated by the Pro- 
TincBal 0ap«unton<i«Dt of Cenana Operation*. "While realuing the difficnltrta attemfing thl* 
anggestioQ owing to the laemac m work and the depletion of ataff the GoTemmrat of India 
trait that the practioal natnie of theae enepanea will oonuneod tin aoggeadon f the eonaider- 
atwn f local OoTemment* wherever It a feanbio." 

In regard to the oniwaou of much of tbo dmousaion wbich formod an mtemating foa 
tare of previous cousas reports it wdl be found that the reports of the preoant aenes 
bare confonnod to tbe mitmctioai givocu The nystem adopted on the preaent 
oceweaon was that the letter proas of tbe report itaelf ahould Uffually be confined 
to a praaentatHin of the statistiCB coHected on the schedule and exhibited in the 
table*, with such a renew of them as should suffice to bang out their true meaning 
and place them m relation to the factors that have mflnonced or determined therm 
ProblemB of population taken m its vanous oipecta, enter into almost every oir 
cjimaiunrc of the life of a people and tbe tract of the figure* Joads ns into country 
of the widest mterest where there is plenty of tcope for the explorer oven though 
he keepa fairly close to the mam track and remit* the lure of tbe ndepeths Into 
the attractive but sometnnes obscure and ill lit valleys that fnnge the route. 
At the same time it wo* important that no new matter that could bo ased to throw 
light on the itatiitK* should be lost, whQe in many cases it wai a IvmWe to go 
further mto the ongm or nature of tbe apocial ftetor* which bear on tbe figure*. 
The more cunous reader srfll find ra the appendices to many of the volume* 
more elaborate discnasion* of matter* kindred to the mam aubjoct winch are tha 
reaolb of a deeper or wider reaeatch. 

With regard to the codeotjon of indnitnal end economic ftatistjcs and informa 
tlon the couditionj altered considerably daring the coarse of the cenaus operatiofti. 
Proposala were made for aomething of the natoro of an eitermve economic *urvBy 
in part* of India but it was found unpractkable to undertake anythmg of th* 
kmd wider the condition obtamnig at the time aad with tho stafl available The 
xopwi development of the Industrial Departnienta of the Oorernment of India 
and of the province* and states teanlted ra the concentration of efiort nml action 
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in regard to mdu^jtncs lu the hnnd^ of the ofliccrs of these departments and of the- 
Lubmu Buixmu^; who had special knowledge and facilities for collecting and dealing 
with mdustiial infoimation of all kinds and aiu tiling that the census department 
could \chie\e m tluv direction was of little \alue besides the moie svstematu and 
cxjienoiuod work of experts and sj)ecialis|s At tlie same lime a considoiable 
amount of mteieslinu information has been collected m the proMiiual reports 
nlomi lines which 1 laid down from hcad-qunrtcis but the extent to wlucli atten- 
tion was dnerted to genenil matters from theconsiis slatislus thomsehes differs 
considcrabK m the c a^^e of clifTorent jnoMiu es and ( onseciuenth the infoimation 
obtained is of a somewliat scattered nature winch does not alwa^s lend itseU 
to compilation and rojnoduction m a icjiort dealing witli the wliole of India In 
Bomlnn foi ex impkx under the orders of Ins (h)\crnmcnt 3Ir Sedgwick abstained 
cntirel> from an\ general distns«iion of industrial motliocls and icsults In the 
United rnnnues whate\cr information of this kind was collected was Iiandcd 
o\or In ^Ir hd\o to the liead of the local mdustnal dcpaitmcnt to be worked 
up in that dep ut incut and, hpeakmggcneralh , the efforts of the Census Superm- 
tendents. where thev ha\c been directed out‘-ido the mnnecliatc scope of the 
pojmlation ronsu*^ hn\e been to olitain and present statistics winch (Xin be dealt 
with hereiftor bv trained experts The slitistus obtained throimh the sjiceml 
indiistrnl sdienule winch is dcscrihed m (Ampler Xll should prove intciesting 
and useful to those engaged m sUuhing mdustrnl de\clopment in Indn 

d The fifth census of tlie Indian knnpiie was taken on the inglit of the ISth 
of March 1021 The chief considerations whicli dciide the selecting of the date 
of the census are (1) that tlie date should lie as m arl} the exact decennial anm\cr- 
san of the pre\ loiis census as possililc (2) llial tlicrc should be moonliglit between 
7 pm and nndinglit wlien the enumerators make tlieii ^cn^lcatlon of the sehcclulcs 
and (0) that occasions of larirc fair^ oi other gatherings wlncli would disturb tlie 
normal distribution of the population should I)c a^oldcd On the iirosent occasion 
the date selected conformed witli tlicsc \anous rccjuncments Tlic Census of 
1011 had been held on Match 10th of that \ear so that the decennial iutcr\al was 
onh exceeded b\ eight da\s Tlic moon was just after the full and the season 
was in most pints of India neither too cold not too hot foi the cmimciators to 
make their rounds with reasonable comfort It is impossible altogcthei to ivoid 
festnnls, fairs and similar assemblies in so wide an area as the Indian Empire, 
but except foi the Urs fair m Ajmer, a concourse of pilgrims in Pun, some fairly 
large fairs m South India and various small gatherings in difleteut parts of tlie 
country there was no large disturbing clement of tins kind Plague, winch had 
m 1031 caused a serious dislocation of the population m man} towns of the Bombay 
Presiclenc\ the Punjal), the Central Piovinccs and elsewhere was luckily nowlicre 
vinilent at the time of the 1921 Census, and the distribution of tlie people was on 
the whole as normal as it would be possible to find it at any time iii any average 
year 

4 In the introduction to his Census Report for India of 1911 my prede- 
cessor, >Sir Edward Gait, gave a brief description of tlie maiinei in which the 
Indian census is taken There has been little change m tlie mam organization and 
machmer}- of the enumeration In each province and large state the census 
IS controlled bj a special officer who frames his local orders on the basis of the 
general instructions contained m the Census Code which is issued from the office 
of the Census Commissioner and of the various circulars which remfoice and amplify 
the mstructions m tlie Code The district, which forms the mam unit of census^ 

B 2 
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•dmmistiBticm^ u divided out mto clierge*, drclcB and blooki the block, wminrijng 
oaually of thirty to forty hoxuee, being the ultimate iphere of the enumerator 
The charge and mrcJe officers are, irherever poeaiblo, local officials who are caflod 
upon to perform dtriaea aa census offlcea m additwn to their ordinary work. 

The Land Record itafi and the village echoolmaateii peihape supply the moat 
efficieut portion of the subordmate census staff. Enumerators have to be sought 
after among the most mtelligent and literate portion of the population, and are 
placed under a statutory obligation to petfoim their duties aa census offioers. 
The staff is ourefully mstruotod some months before the oenans, and a prehminaiy 
enumamtian a held during the month or three weeks before the census date m 
■wbich all the achedules are written out for the population then found m the blocki, 
*o that the actual census » merely a revision, with reference to the facts on the 
census night of theee eohedulea already carefully prepared and The 

immo lnTe nature of the Indian population seonree under tVnw system a Tury high 
standard of aocuiacy m the enumeratian of the ordinary populataon, Eor popula 
taon located under abnormal conditions, m transit by rad, road or water or 
•collected m plaooe such as cantonments, hospitals, asylams, jade emd eo forth or 
temporarily m fans or campa and for populatHm so dispereed over large tiacta 
of the country as to render unpoaaible enumeratiQn imdar the ordinary orgmn 
laation special measuree were adopted which were baaed on the result of 
prenouB expenenoe and need not bo deecribed haro, 

0 Once obtained it 19 important that the figures should bo deepatobed from 
the local areas to the distnots and proymcml centres as early as possible, to that 
there can be no opportunity for tampering with them and there was as nsoal 
keen competition among the Provmcee and Statee to get their provisional totals, 
based on a imnmary ooxmt of the schedulee, mto the Census ComimaaKnier s 
office with the greatest poesihle speed. The first figaros to arnve were thoee of 
the f^ ntngRTh State m the Central Provmcee, with a populaticsi of 118 thousand, 
and wrthm four days the returns of a popnlatHm amounting to IfiS rmllwcs 
had been received The pubhcatiou of the total of India was delayed by the non 
teoeipt of certam totals from the .Andaman Tilsnds, which were held back by a 
temporary brttik-dcrwn of oouununicatKms, bnt the proviconal figures for all 
India were pubhshed on the 5th of ApnL The difference between this provistonal 
total and the total obtained after elaborate compilation of the roturns m the 
offices oolr amounted to 01 per cent, of the whole populatHm of India. 

8. The compilation and tsbnlaticai of the statartica was earned oat UDder 
much the nnw, system aa was adopted m ItH 1 and deecribed m the mtrodoctory 
Section of Bir Bdwiird Gait s report The entnes in the schedules are transferred 
by copyists on to ibps of a convenient sue and shape and theee slips are made up 
mto bundles and mampulated by sorters mto the vanoua oombmatjons required 
for the different tables. The poeabibty of snpcreedmg the slip system by the 
introduction of mechanical eortmg by meana of clectno sorteii or tabolators was 
-natunilly comadered The general objections to the use of machinery in the 
Indian census were stated by Sir Edward Gait m his report The mam dlfllcalty 
perhaps lies m the fact that such machmea had not previoaaly been introduced 
mto India or tested by any experience under Indian couditioni. It is iinposiffble 
to male eiperiroenti 00 o large ecsJe on the occuaoo of the periodic census when 
•*t)Tk has necesearily to be rushed throngh and fabe atepa cannot b* retraced 
and it was iviceswy that such machines should somre a fuD tnal fa s pcnua 
•nent ofhc* before they were adopted for cerums pnrposet Now that thu sotting 
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inncluuon has been introduced into sonic of 1 lie large l^nilwny Ofliccs in India it 
will be possible, before the Census of 1031, to decide on the basis of actual experi- 
ence under local conditions whcthci it i^ possible to substitute for our present 
s\steiu of compilation the more rapid, iccuruto and impersonal method of mecha- 
nical sorting 

7 There IS no direct means of gauging the accurac} of the Indian census, 
hut there are cert nn considerations which can hcln us to nrrnc at some idea of 
the probable extent to which the figures represent a complete enumeration of the 
population In the fir^t pime, ns will be seen m Chapter 111, no less than 90 
per cent of the population wore omuncrated withm the district m winch they 
were boni All but a few of those wore probable enumerated m their place of 
residence and tins settled and mnnubilc charactenstu of the people is itself 
nn import mt ally on the side of accuracy of enumeration, as it means that the 
schedules pn^pirod and checked at leisure during the prelimmar\ enumeration by 
census olhccrs wuth local knowledge of the pcojilc, arc \or> little altered at the 
fmal count Again, the elements m the population m winch maccurac} is most 
likely arc (1) the town areas, cspccmllj the largo congested towns and cities, (2) 
the remote and spa^^el\ populated areas m winch the standard orgmi/ation 
cannot be cnsiK applied and (3) tcmporari lollcctions of people in camps and 
fairs awa} from their ordmnr\ place of residence and tlic floating population on 
mil, road and water 

(1) The towTi population of India is 32^ million poisons, but of these Si million 
persons reside m towns of under 10,000 jiersons winch are not large enough to prc‘ 
sent any difficult) of orgam/nlion The remaining low n population, viz , 24 million 
persons represents onl) 7 per cent of the total population of India 

(2) The population of areas in winch, owing to innccessibilit)’’ or administrative 
diflicultics, the standard organization could not be put m force amounts to rather 
more than million persons, excluding the IVcsulcncies of Bombay and Madras 
the figures for w Inch arc not a\ ailablc E\ on if the total amounts to 8 million per- 
sons this only represents 2 5 per cent of tlic total population of India Arrange- 
ments differed m these areas but, except in a few tracts wdierc only an estimate 
of the population could be made, it was iisuall) possible to draw’ up a fairly 
complete scheme for the census of the inhabitants , and, as by their very nature 
the population of such areas was spcciall) immobile and stationary and measures 
were always de\’ised to preclude a double count of those who moved m or out of 
the areas, the census was usually as accurate here as elsewdierc, tlie only differ- 
ence bemg that the final verification on the census night w^as omitted 

(3) The date of the census is, as we have seen, chosen so as to ensure a mmi- 
mmn disturbance of the normal distnbution on account of fairs and gathermgs 
On the present occasion there was little senous dislocation on account of plague 
or other epidemics In any case the population contamed m camps and gathenngs 
aswellastlienumber of persons actually in transit from place to place is an m- 
significant fraction of the total Specially careful arrangements are made for 
these classes and there is no reason to think that omissions are numerous 
Apart from these special types, amounting m all to not more than 2 per 
cent of the population, w^e may confidently assert that the standard of accuracy 
m the enumeration is exceptionally high m India Over the large part of the 
■country the organization ultimately rests largely on the Land Record staff, an 
-exceedingly trustworthy and capable body of local officials Avho have an mtimate 
knowledge of the people within their sphere of work Plenty of time is given 
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for tho Tanous iwps m the orgamiatioii ■^rhich ib oow ftmiiiat to the people and 
accepted by tbem tieaaUy Tithont reeentment end often with conudeiable intereet 
8 On the present occasion there were m aome place* special difficulties on 
account of the noo-co-openibcm movement. The obetaclee m thu case toot the 
form not so much of direct opposition a* of a distinct dimnclination on the jart 
of that section of the populatvon on whom the census relies, the lotrer literate 
olasees of the towns and larger villages, to take up without remuneration work 
which demanded a certain amount of time and entailed a certain amount of trouble 
and mconvenience Our more definite ohetaclea m the form of atnke* and direct 
refusal to co-operate occurred chieflv m the west of India (the Bombay Presidency) 
la Calcutta and m some of the cities, towns and larger villages of the Punjab 
the United Province* and the Contra] Province* At a crrtioel tane a large section 
of the viIlagB acoountanta of the Bombay Prwudeniy who conatitute a veiy 
important element m the census organiaatKm, went on strike for higher pay and 
refnaed to take on duties m conneciion with the euumeratiam Similar strOcea on 
the part of the Land Becord staff occurred m other provmoes, whDe the school 
master* of village schools, another body of men ordmanly avmilable for the 
enumeiution were m a state of extreme dcwtiiifBction at their pay and prospcctn. 
In many of the larger towns the greateat diffionlty was experienced m obt&xn- 
ing a snfficisnt staff of enumeratora and supervisor*. The Indian proas, while 
adnamg that information should not be withheld by the gensral pubho for fiflirig 
up the census schedules declared that all voluntary assistance m the way of acting 
as enumerators ahould be refused and, thou^ Hr Gandhi announced at the last 
moment that no obstacle ihouJd be placed m the way of the census operabona 
it was too late for this pronouncement to have much effect and threrughout the 
Bombay Preeidencv and elsewhere the spirit of the non -co-opera bon movement 
afforded those desgtiated for census work jnit that eicaae which they required 
for whirl-mg a duty which they had from the first been anxKnis to avoid. T)ifH 
cnlbea of this kmd had to be dealt with by a distnct staff already fully occupied 
■with extra work m connexion with the elections to the legtslabve aisembUos and 
with the many new pobtacal economic and local problems which the state of the 
country present ed The manner m which these difficulbe* vrero met and succass- 
foDy met is described m the proinncial reports. Recourse was had where neces- 
sary to the penal provisiona of the Censna Act and official assistanoo was called 
up wherever it was avaflahle The number of paid enumeratois 'wma increased 
and m certam areas block* were doubled up while m some cases we dispenaed 
with the final check on the census night and relied on the prebminaiy ennmerB 
bon. The Provincial Supenntendents are satisfied -that m the end the pnndpal 
difficulbe* were suceeaefuUv overcome and wo have, I believe obtained a censti* 
which ij not leas accurate than pre\'Hiui eunmerationa m re^qiect of the number 
of pereoni mclnded, and throughout the Indian States and over a very large rural 
area of Bntish India which a hble affected by the advanced trend pf opinion 
the schedules ere at least as accurate as they were m the previoua censua. But 
it must bo admitted that m the not mconstderable areas m which the difficulbe* 
of obtaining and trammg the staff were pronounced a certain proportion of the 
»cheda]e* rrere careleaJv and mamirotely written up In some case* jt has been 
possible to renae defeebre schedulea after the census but thb has not been feasible 
m all caaea. To eipres* the degree of accuracy of the figure* by a mathenutkal 
meaaure u however enbrelr a matter of pueaaworL 3lr Llovd (Aawim) speak* 
of on exreprionanr accurate cenms, 3Ir Thompson (Bengal) crpmet tint rt t$ 
verv nnlik dy that the census total i* out by aa much a* ooe jwr mOle and It b pro» 
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loable tliat it is very niucli more accurate Mr Jacob (Punjab) discusses tbe 
question of accuracy in some detail and takes a less sanguine view He thinks 
•that so far as the enumeration by sex and leligion is concerned it would be unsafe 
to assume greater accuracy than one per cent of eiroi and that m some of the 
columns the eiror is almost certamly gieatei than this I am mclmed to thmk 
that this is an outside estimate of the probable extent of error In any case m 
^ large numbei of cases enois of omission must be counterbalanced by double 
enumeration, so that so fai as numbers are concerned theie is a correspondmg 
reduction of the total deficiency 

9 I may perhaps add some brief infonnation as to the cost of the census m 
India The bulk of the cost winch m the case of so large a population is naturally 
of considerable importance, falls on the Impeiial Exchequer, though some of the 
local charges aie met in part by the Mimicipalities and other local bodies The 
cost in ]911 m Biitish India worked out to between Rs 5 and 6 pei 1,000 of the 
population, vhich was somewhat less than m 1901 In the last decade every item 
connected with the census has substantially mcreased m price, including the wages 
of establishment and the cost of paper and printing The cost on the present occa- 
sion amounts to Es 14 per 1,000 but vanes considerably m difl:erent provmces, 
being over Es 27 m Burma and between Rs 9 and 11 in Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa The expenditure conqiares well vuth that m some of the States, e g , 
Baroda over Es 54 and Cochm Rs 23 per 1 ,000 The cost of the census of England 
and Wales in 1911 is recorded as uorkmg out to £3-85 -Sd , which is equivalent to 
Between 81 and 82 rupees of Indian money 

10 This Repor*t forms one volume of the Census senes, the remammg 

24 volumes dealmg each with the 
census of an individual Provmce or 
State The names of the officers 
who controlled the census operations 
in the mam provmces and states 
are given m the margm and I 
acknowledge with gratitude the 
ability, energy and devotion which 
they have shown m the perform- 
ance of their duties, without which 
it would have been impossible to 
have brought to a successful issue 
by far the largest and most diffi- 
cult census m the world The re- 
ports will be found weU up to the 

wery high average of the census reports of the past and some of them are of 
■exceptional mterest 

Messi^s Thompson, Tallents and Lloyd have vuitten exceedmgly mterestmg 
xeportsfor the three Eastern Provmces of India, m which the effects of the economic 
and industrial conditions on the population statistics are well brought out Mr 
Sedgwick successfully overcame special difficulties of organization m the Bombay 
Presidency, owmg to strikes of census officials , and his repoii;, which reached me 
as early as September, 1922, contains a great deal of interesting statistical discus- 
sion illu mm ated by well designed and weU executed diagrams In the Punjab 
Mr Middleton carried through the enumeration and compilation successfully 
but Qwmg to illness was only able to write one chapter of the report, an mterestmg 
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diafJttt m wiiioli !« hes giroc a good alcetdi of the movementB of poptiUtwii and 
the economic oonditwcna of the Province, ilr Jacob wlio eucceeded hnn and 
finiabed the report, wea able m ^^ite of the abort tune at his dtepoea] to mntn 
btrte Botne valuable statastical diacctseKjn on lines 1^111011 are new m Tntlinn (Vt^ 
ms literature In his report of the United Prorincee CScnsos Mr Edye, whfle- 
marahaHmg hw facti and Bgarea mth oonaiderHble itfll, has imported a etram of 
humour and epigram which makea the volume thoroiiglily good reading Measre. 
Eoag and Ronghton have written eound report* of the condition* m Madia* and 
the Central pTtmnce# and the material m the North Wcat Pnjvmce and Eajputena. 
ha* been ably woited up by Rm Bahadur Bardar Ichna RTug li and Rai Bahadur 
Pandit Bnj Jiwan Lai There were disconcerting changee in the Bnpermten 
dents m the course of the ckmub m Ontral India and Baluchl*tan but Coh Loard a 
great knowledge of the country and orpenence of previous enumeratKms were 
mvaluahle for the orgaiuxatian of the Central India oentn* and Major Fowle a 
report on the BaluchistaD oemrus w an excellent contributiQn to the deecr^thre 
hutory of an iDteieeting tract. Mr Grantham had for vanons rensons *pecial 
difficultief to contend wTth m Burma, Trhich were enhanood by h* own contmoaL 
fll heeltln He brought a keenly cntical mmd to the examination of the statis 
tic* and ha report contains paaeagea of coimderable ongmahty The report* 
of the vanoui State* are of conaiderable mterest, that of the Baroda State bv 
Mr Muterjea bemg specially well written and containing a great deal of valuable 
etatiitical and genersl daooasKni. Most of the report* oontam appendicee m 
which it ha* been po#«ble to cany ditcusKimi of mteroetmg matter mto dotaQ 
which it would have been mcouvecient to indade m the text, and a h*t of aoiae 
of the more mtoieettng pajuaiges of tin* kmd, both m the text and the appen 
dices will be found m Appendix VUI to this Report. It is unfortunate that owing 
to unavoidable ctrcuinstaiicea rt has not bopn possible to mclude m thi* vohrme 
the report of Mr H GW lleikle Government Actuary on the age ttabstlca of the 
censna This report will be pnblxhed separmtely and should be found specudly 
mteTBBtmg a* the matenol has on thi* occasinn, been worked up by an actuarr 
who IB thoroughly m touch with Indian oonditktna, 

1 1 The volnme of work dealt with by the Govenmient Preeaes ha* enormoualy 
increased during the la*t ten year* and delay m the ctrmpiet«Ki of this as wWl a* 
some of the provmcial reporta m due to the fact that it is not poasiblo to obtain 
m the pre»ea the tame erpcdrtioo m the oattum of worf: a* it was m the past. 

I am grateful to 3 Ir J J Meile, Supeemtandent of Govemmeut Printing, for 
the aafostance he has given by undertaking the printing not only of this report but 
of some of thoee of the Provtuce* and State*. Moat of the diagrams m thi* Report 
have been reproduced at the Thomason CoOege, Roorteo, and the work has been 
done with acenraov and precmioii. It was, owing to the necesarty of ecooomy 
nnfortuuatelv not poasihle to carry through the execution of a aomewhat elaborate 
map of India showing by colour the dittributian of the population which I had 
dettgned m confultaUon with Colonel Tandy B.E., of the Government of Indm 
Survey Department, and a much more roodeit map has had to take it* place 

Finnily 1 most acknowledge the invaluable service* of my Superintendent 
Pandit Gopo) Dattn Tewijn 3 JL who baa controlled my oface thr^hout my tenure 
of the appointment Jf Censo* Oommiswocer Beeides the examnutvon and check 
of the detaded statistical matter and the compiktlMj of the table* a couodemWe 
amount of geneml rosponsib 3 it^y ha* fallen on him during mv abeoKO cm tour and 
I am also indebted to him for raluaWe oawtaDce m coaneetJOQ with thi* reporL 
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REPORT 


ON THE 

CENSUS OF INDIA, 1921 . 

CHAPTER 1. 

Distribution and Movement of Population. 

Section I—Introdnctory Remarks 

The statistics dealt with m this Report cover the whole of the territory known Scope of the Rcporu 
the Indian Empire, lying roughly between longitudes 61° to 101° E and latitudes 
8° to 37° N , and embracing (a) the territories directly controlled by the Govern- 
ment of India, generally known as Bntish India, and (6) the Indian States, consisting 
of areas administered by Indian Chiefs m pohfcical relations with the central Govern- 
ment or with one or other of the provmcial Gkivemments Surrounded on the 
northern and eastern borders by the mdependent countnes of Persia, Afghanistan, 

Tibet, Nepal, Bhutan, China and Siam, the frontiers of the Empire are, except m 
the case of part of the eastern borders of Assam and Burma, well defined In 
the mountamous country on the eastern confines of these two provmces there he 
sparsely inhabited areas which have not yet been brought under regular adminis- 
trative control, and in only parts of these could any enumeration of the popula- 
tion be undertaken or any estimate made On the western and southern sides of 
India the coast hue naturally affords a well defined border Of the ad] acent islands 
Ceylon, though a British colony, lies outside the Indian Empire , but the small 
clusters of the Amimdivi and Laccadive Islands on the west and the larger 
groups of the Andamans and Nicobars m the Bay of Bengal form part of India, 
while the Aden Settlement, which is under the administrative control of the 
Bombay Government, forms pohtically, if not geographically, a part of the Indian 
Empire and was mcluded m the scope of the Indian Census Withm the boun- 
daries thus described, but outside the Indian Empire, he also the French and 
Portuguese Settlements, consistmg of the colonies of Pondicherry, Karikal, Chan- 
demagore, Mahe and Yanaan (French) and of Goa, Daman and Dm (Portuguese) 

A census of these territories was taken by 
their own Governments on the 18th March, 

1921, in the French Settlements and in 1920 
m the Portuguese Settlements, and the 
results of these censuses together with esti- 
mates of the area and population of some 
of the mdependent neighbourmg states 
which are pohtically most nearly connected 
with the Indian Empire are exhibited m 
the maiginal statement 

2 The mam pohtical divisions of the Indian Empire are defined m the Political Divisions, 
map which forms a frontispiece to this volume Including the Chief Cominis- 
sionerships of DeDu, Coorg, A]mer-Merwara and the Andamans, the Indian 
Empire has fifteen Bntish Provmces The last rearrangement of the eastern 
Provmces of India came mto force on the 1st April, 1912, but statistics of the 
Provmces of Assam, Bengal and Bihar and Onssa were separately shown m the 
reports of the Census of 1911 The Provmce of Delhi was constituted from the 
1st October, 1912 In the mam tables the statistics of Delhi are separately 
shown, but m some of the less important tables they have been mcluded with 
those of the Punjab, and the report of the latter provmce contains a review 

♦ The figures were not availnblo when this report went to press The population in 1911 was G02 564. 
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245,000 

6,380 500 

64,000 
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20,000 

260 000 

196 

269 579 

1 638 
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CHiniB 1. — DIBTBrBTmOll AITD MOTHiaWT 0» POPtII*ATIOjr 


of the oenBuA of DeUu- The nomeroo* Indian miy be divided into the 

following grtmpe — 

(i) Single Btattti harmg eeparate polrtioal relationiinth the Government 
of Tndm 

(ri) States grouped into agencies m political relations inth the Government 
of Tndu and 

(ui) States having political relaticma with local Qovexmnenta. 

Among the utatee which form eeparate political xmita is now included the 
Gwalior State, which was eejwated from the Oentral India Agency with effect 
from the 18th March 1921 The Punjab State Agency was conitatnted with effect 
from the Ist November 1921 and mcludoa a number of the larger itatc* which 
were formerly attached to tho Punjab Premnoe. The itatuUcs of theae itatea 
are aeparatefy exhibited m the Punjab Report volumee but the Agency has not 
been txeeted a§ a separate nmt m thia report, Tb© third mam group of atatea 
mdodes the important South Indian State# of Oochm and Travanoors which are 
pohtacalV attached to the Madras Proffldency The atatistiof of these atatea are 
separately ahown m some of the more important tahlee. The territory of the 
M^araja of Beuaree was declared an independent State on the 1st Api^ 1911 
bjhI the ftatistics are separately shown m the United Provinces volume. The 
combmed statatic* of the atatea attached to each province form mdependent 
units for the purpoaee of tome of the more general tablee of thia report but are 
othcrwiM moluded with the figoroe of the provmces to whmh thw are sevoraDy 
attaoheiL The geneml effect of this arrangement may be scec m Imperial Table I 
and m Sobsiduiry Table HI on page 68 of this volume which gives the units 
adopted for the presentation of the staturtaci of this report. The mam adminiH' 
tratxre umt in the Bntiah Provinces it the durtnct which vanes m siae and popu- 
lation The Thar and Ptiiar district of Smd has an area of 1* 000 square 

miles and two distncU of the Central Prtmnoee (Rajpnr and (Ibanda) are ba- 
twooD nine and ten thousand square milot m tue. ^ these disizwrts are gamely 
mhahiteO On the other hand thelijmensmgh dnrtnct of Bengal with an area 
of just over 8 000 square miles, has a popolatjon of nearly five milhon persons, 
while the Qorakhpar district of the Umted Prormoe* and the Malabar district of 
Madras each have over three millKm persom. The avenige distnct population m 
Bengal Bihar and Onssa and Madras u over one and a half million while m the 
North West Frontier Prtmnce and Burma rt is less than half a million. 

J Pot the duousBion of itaturtici of denarty and movement of popula 
twu the administrative dirmons of the country which have been formed 
on hurtoncal and polrbeal oonsHleratioris, are not always a suitable basis 
of classification, and vinous schemes of natural dmuons, based usnaUy on 
metcorroiogical snd geological features, have been used m previous omsus rroorts 
for the presentation of the statiitica. In the report of 1911 Sir EdwaidGsit 
adopted a scheme of sixteen Natural Divisions baaed on the distribution of 
rainfall which forms an important mflnence m detennining the varying dcnaiD' 
of the population. The more general and constant fsetors which wjcido the 
topographical grouping of the population m India hare now been fully diseuwed 
in tlm reports of 1901 and 1911 ^md it is nnnoocssary to go mto the subject 
m great detail m the present report, while tho movement of the populatron 
during tho decade under conoderation is largely the result of an mflnence which 
IS not closely related to the principles on which the natural divisions have 
hitherto been based. I have therefore decided that rt is unnecessary to present 
tbe stafistica of India as a whole m any echeme of natural dm ions, but I 
•hall make use from time to tune of such grouping of the figure* as may appear 
roost BQJtable for tbe elucidation of ai^ particular point that may be dJv 
cussed In the ease of tbe individual units of temtory howervw where the dis- 
cussKm of tbe figure* can be of a more detailed nature, the matter is somewhat 
liflcrent and m most of tbe reports of the Pronnees snd States the use of natural 
Imsions has been eontiimed, the prmciplea on which thev have been detemuned 
being fuIN ftxplsmed in the proviiK3jed reports. '\VTmit< it b necemnty m this report 
to canr the diKuieion beyond the flgniee of the pnmncee as a whole tbe pronncwl 
natural dmsions will sometimes be used for presenting tho statistics. 
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Section lI—DistHbtitlon and Movement of the population of the 

Empire 

4 Details of tlie area and population of India and tlie Provinces and States Area and popnia- 
are given in Imperial Table I The mam statistics for the whole of India are whoie 

_ given m the table below Further details of the area and population of the 
Provmces and States will be found m tables at the end of this chapter The 
diagram opposite shows graphically the statistics of population for the whole 
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country and the chief pobtical divisions of it The Indian Empire has an area of 
1,805,332 square miles, the area as calculated m the present census exceed- 
mg that of 1911 by 2,675 square miles A statement gi\ang the details of the 
changes of area ivill be found at the end of the chapter About 3,000 square miles 
have been added owTag to the enumeration by estimate of certam tiacts m 
Burma which had been excluded from previous censuses On the other hand 
there is a small balance of loss on the figures of the revised survey of 
difierent provmces A population of about 23,000 persons was enumerated 
m Assam for the first time m remote areas on the north-eastern frontier but 
unfortunately it has not been found possible to give any estimate of the area 
with which this population corresponds Of the total area 1,094,300 square 
miles, or 61 pei cent he m Bntish Terntor^^ while the Indian States cover an 
area of 711,032 square rmles, or 39 per cent The total population is 318,942,480, 
Bntish Terntory containmg 247,003,293 persons, or 77 per cent , and the Indian 
States 71,939,187 persons, or 23 per cent , of the whole population It is usual to 
illustrate these figures by companson with the countries of Europe and m respect 
of area and population the Indian Empire has been frequently compared to 
Europe without Russia The war has however, considerably altered the 
national and political distribution of countnes and the new pohtical map of 
Europe is perhaps hardly yet sufficiently familiar to form a graphic contrast 
Turmng further west we find that India with an area about hah that of the Umted 
States has a population almost three times as large 

Stall more interest is afforded by a companson m respect of size and popolation between 
the Indian Empire and some of the other great Empires cf the world’s history Bryce, wntmg 
in 1914, observes in contrasting the Eoman and Indian Empires* — “The area of the temtones 
included in the Roman Empire at its greatest extent (when Dacia and the southern part of 
what was then Caledoma and is now Scotland belonged to it) may have been nearly 2,500,000 
square miles The population of that area is now, upon a verv rough estimate, about 210 milh- 
ODs What it V as in ancient times v e have no data e^ en for guessing, but it must evidently have 
been much smaller, possibly not 100 milhons, for although large regions, such as parts of Asia 
!Minor and Tumsia, now almost deserted, were then filled by a dense industrial population, 
the increase m the inhabitants of Erance and England, for instance, has far more than com- 
pensated this decline The Spamsh Empire in America as it stood in the Sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries was still vaster in area But the population of Spamsh America was 

extremely small in companson with that of the Roman Empire or that of India, and its organ i- 
.zation much looser and less elaborate ” The total area of the Russian Empire before the War 
exceeded 8 milhon square miles and the population was about 130 milhou persons The 
Chinese Empire has an area estimated at 4,171,000 square miles and a population of about four 

* Thi R^man and ih^ British Empire, Tioo Hisio tcaJ br James Br>ce, Oxford Umvormtv Presn 

I9M 
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hundred nullions. The Provinces and Stat-es of India, as will be seen from the diagram, vary in 
si5:e and population over a wide range The largest in extent:, Burma, is in area rather smaller 
than Germany and rather larger than France and has a population about one-third as numer- 
ous as that of the latter country The United Provinces is about the same size as Italy but 
has a rather larger population Bombay resembles Spam m area and has a population equal 
to that of Spam and Portugal together, while Assam, the smallest of the major provmces, has 
an area rather larger than that of England and Wales and a population which compares 
with that of Switzerland Of the larger states Hyderabad and Kashmir have each an area 
nearly as large as that of Great Brit am withoub Ireland though theu: combined population is 
not much more than one-third of that of Great Bntam alone 


5 Over the whole of India the population per square mile averages 177, Distribution of the 

the mean density m the British Provmces bemg “ °° 

226 and m the States 101 The manner m which 
the population IS distiibuted over the whole Empire 
IS graphically shown m the map opposite The 
average densities of the mdividual provmces and 
states are shown m the diagram opposite These 
averages are of general rather than scientific 
mterest and cover an infinite vanety of different 
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conditions Similai figures of some of the other 
coimtries of the world are given m the margm for comparison If we take 
the districts (and small states) as a unit and exclude cities, the mean density ranges 
between a minimum of 1 and a maximum of 1,882 pei square mile On the 
basis of provincial natural divisions we obtain a classification of density shown m 
the foUowmg table — 
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Thus about one-third of the population occupies rather more than two-thirds 
of tlie area at a density below the mean of the country , while one-sixth of the area 
IS occupied by nearly half the population at a density of over 360 The centre 
of area is on the boundary hue of the Bhilsa district of the Grwahor State at Lat 
23° 55 ' N and Long 78° 10' E The centre of the population is m the JubbuJpore 
chstnet of the Central Provmces at Lat 23° 36' N and Long 80° 4' E 

The unequal distribution of the population of India is due to a variety of 
causes which have been fully analysed m previous census reports and need not 
agam be discussed m detail In order to mcrease and multiply man must have 
certam essential conditions — water, food, clothing and shelter, a climate not 
fatally unhealthy and snfiacient security of hfe and property to make it possible 
for him to settle and abide All these factors mteract on one another and the 
abesnee of any one of them may coimteract the influence of the others In India, 
where the econonuc conditions are closely connected with the cultivation of the 
soil, the physical configuration of the area must form a primary factor, as conti- 
nuous cultivation is impossible m a rocky or mountamous country We shall ex- 
qiect to find the larger aggregation of population m the level tracts of the country' 
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and it IB m the northern portion of India, the TaHej^ of the IndoB, Gangea and 
Brahmaputra and the plama of Rajptrtana, that gnch continaouB tracti of lerrel 

country chiefly euBt. 'Within 
TOch teictB the pnnapftl factor 
muBt anally be the ramfall which 
Bupphes the water neoe«ary to 
ferdliM the boiI, and inbject to 
definite modiflcatKme canid by 
other mfluencea, there iB a durtmct 
general correlation between the 
density of the population and 
the quantity of the rainfalL Thus 
the Bharp contreit between the 
eitremee of denBity in Eestein 
Bengal on the one hand and 
the BparBoly inhabited areaa m 
the plami of the Indus VaDey 
on the other i« largely due to 
the difierence tetween unfafiing 
abundance and permanent defi- 
ciency of raun In Eeateni Bengal, 
where the densifcy of population 
nsee aa high a* over 1 (XK) pereona 
per aquaro mile in oertam traota, 
every factor faTOurable to the 
growth of an agncolttiral popula 
faon remforcea the dominant 
influence of an abundant and 
stable Bupply of water from the 
heavens. Tfiio level tract of 
country with ita fertfie allavifll eoD 
IB drained by a »yatem of huge 
nvera. These carir away the 
surplus water and prevent the 
wateiloggtDg and consequently 
tmhealtSy ccmditiona which retard 
the jcrnwth of the population m Weatem Bengal where the rainfall fa 
eqnafly good but the phyaical configuration of the country is not so favour 
able. On the other hand the complete absence of ram fn large portion* of the 
Indua TaDey and the plama of northern Rajputana render these tracts 
uncultiTuhle and consequently uninhabitable, except where water la aupphed 
by artificial imgabon Between tbcae extreme* the density figure* range in 
erery vanety of gradation. In the broad and fertile vaBeyi of the Gangw and 
Jumna, aa well as m the plains of Qujarat the country is level and continuoua 
coUrvation la pcwible, but here, as well as over the pcninauk generally the rain 
fall, whila ordmartly sufficient for cultivatum, lacts stability in reapect both of its 
periodic eeasonal and local incidence. A complete failare of the monsoon, such as 
that of 1900 over the central tracta of India, will produce intense and wideimread 
famine which suapends the whole economic machinery wlule badly diatrujuted 
rainfall will cause local scarcity which if contmued year after year aa m parta oT 
the Deccan and Kornatalk wiQ senoualv retard the proapenty of the tract. In 
the central txucts south of the Ganges \ alley the phjxictJ aspects of the eonntiy 
change and the lower range* of density which prevail ra thi* portion of the continent 
are primarily due to the kss favourable coofigmation of the surface The un- 
dulating pUteaoa of Central India and the central portions of the pemntul* proper 
are brocen by rangea of moiretalns sometrmea bare and stony and sometime* forest 
cUd, and are intersected bv nvera and ttreami which flow for the mortpart through 
deep cut vaDeya. There » little scope for Urge contiBOous stretch e* of mltlvation 
comraonjcations are often difficult while occasional failare of the rainfall fatter 
mittently checks the growth of the popuUtion even where there is ordinarily room 
for It to expand. Nearer the coast the comlltions are more favourable. In the 
Cu}*rat plams the density n*es to nearly WO the Kaira district having a 
density of 4 13 perwis per aquare mile In the coastal tracts of the South where 
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the physical featuies are specially favourable and the monsoon stable, the standard 
of aggregation is more akm to that of the Ganges Valley The Godavari district 
of the East Coast has a population of 578 per square mile and the Malabai district 
of the West Coast a density of 585, while in the small state of Cochm, wheie physical 
and economic conditions aie specially favourable, the density is as high as 662 
per square mile 

But though the general distribution of the population is mamly depen- 
dent on physical conditions, there are other factors which have added 
their influence to these The anal} sis of the factors of density made m 
the report of 1911 shows how the history of a tract has served to encourage 
the expansion of the population, as m the Ganges VaUey which was the 
prmcipal habitat of the chief civilismg dynasties of India, or retaid it, as 
m the case of Burma and Assam, where the absence of law and older 
tiU recent times mterfered with the settled hfe of the people, or of the 
Central Provinces, where the country has comparatively lately been opened 
out by railway and road and colonization is more recent than in the 
northern tracts Mention has already been made of the influence of 
chmate m Bengal and the central portion of the contment Malaria, 
epidemic and endemic, is the chief agent of mortality m India and its 
normal mtensity seems to depend more on cbmatic than on economic 
conditions Thus besides the western districts of Bengal malaria is specially 
prevalent m the submontane tracts of northern India and m the hilly and 
forest portions of the central and southern areas The influence of iiri- 
gation m supplymg the deficiencies of the ramfall is seen m the mcieasmg 
aggregation of population m the canal colomes of the Punjab, the irrigated tracts 
of the Umted Provinces and the east coast of Madras, while mdustnal factors 
are beconnng more and more important as the population moves out of the con- 
gested rural tracts to supply the labour required for mdustrial enterprise, for the 
tea m Assam, the docks and jute mills of Calcutta, the mmerals of Bengal and 
Chota Nagpur, the cotton of Bombay and the coftee and rubbei of southern 
India 
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According to the census returns of 1921 the population of India has mcreased Moyement oi tiie 

by 1 2 per cent durmg the decade The 
figures of previous censuses with the varia- 
tions per cent are given m the margm 
The average mcrease smce the census of 
1872 falls at a rate of 5 5 per cent , but 
the real gam is considerably less than this 
figure owing to two factors, {a) the additions 
of area and population mcluded at each 
census and (6) the progressive mcrease in 
the accuracy of the enumeration from cen- 
sus to census The effect of these factors 
on the past figures has been discussed m 
previous census reports and need not be further dealt with here It is clear 
that their influence must steadily declme as organized administration extends 
and the system and practice of enumeration improve So far as the present census 

IS concerned the additional area and popu- 
lation mcluded amounts to 2,675 square 
miles and 86,533 persons respectively, 
while for the present purpose it may 
be taken that the enumeration of 1921 
was, as regards numbers, as accurate but 
not more accurate than that of 1911 
The general result, after aUowmg for the 
factors of extension and accuracy, is 
given m the margmal statement The 
real increase m the population durmg 
the last 49 years is thus estimated at 
about fifty-four millions or 20 1 per cent 
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Tlie variations in tlie Tvliole of India and the mam provmces and states are exhi- 
bited m the diagram below and the diagram opposite , also in the map which 
forms a frontispiece to this volume 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE INCREASE OR DECREASE PER CENT IN THE POPULATION OF 
PROVINCES AND STATES OF INDIA DURING THE INTERCENSAL PERIOD I0IH92I 
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It will be noticed that the increase in tbe decade was sbgbtly greater in the British 
districts (1 3) than in the States (10), and that in the larger provinces the varia- 
tions range from an mcrease of 5 7 per cent m the Punjab to a decrease of 3 1 per 
cent m the TJmted Provmces The steady rate of expansion m the provmces of 
Assam, the Central Provmces and Burma dunug the last 60 years was the subject 
of the following remark m the report of last census — 

“ Lower Burma has grown by 136 per cent smce 1872 and the whole Province, moludmg 
Upper Burma which was annexed in 1886, by 37 per cent smce 1891 In Assam including 
Jlanipur the increase smce 1872 amoimts to 70 and m the Central Provinces and Berar to 47 
per cent ” 

Assam and Burma agam show comparatively high rates of mcrease Immigra- 
tion IS an important factor m the nse m Assam but neither of these two provmces 
were exposed to an mvasion of the influenza equal m virulence to that which wiped 
off the whole of the natural mcrease m the Central Provmces and Berar, Bihar and 
Orissa and Bombay and substantially reduced the population m the TJmted Pro- 
vmces, the Eajputana and Central India Agencies and the Hyderabad State 
The epidemic was severe m the North-West Frontier areas and m parts of the 
Kashnur State The stimulus given to agricultural prosperity m the Pimjab by 
the large expansion of canal irrigation has done much to neutrahse the effects 
of the high death-rate m 1918, as is shown by the rapid recovery of the birth-rate 
after that year In Bengal and Madras unhealthy conditions were more locahsed 
than m the central and western tracts and development of population was only 
partially retarded, the expansion of population m the coastal districts of south 
India bemg considerable and amountmg to nearly 17 per cent m the Travancore 
State 
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A-D obnoRs ftctoff mfloeDOTig tie vanatioii of population m any area i* the 
phrijcal niorement of people tn and out of that ftroo. Bo far as toe ■whole of 
Indi* ifl concenietl thia factor u imposafble to estimate exictlj' and m any case b 
not of t f.t? nnportaiice, Tbe statistic* of bnth place in Imperial Table 33 mve 
complete fi^uree of thewe w ho 'were born cmtKide and etmmertted wtthm India oat 
the number* of those native* of India who at the time of the census, were reedmg 
m Perm Afghfinistan, Nepal, China and other Asatio countries in -which no 
"ensu* IS tohen are not known. It was shown, however m paragraph 87 of the 
nepurt of 101 1 that on each figuree and estimate* os ate available toe eicee* of 
emigratiun over immigration m India might be placed rou^ily at about 581 000 
pervms m 1911 The number of nnimgrants mto India from outnde ha do- 
reosed from 050 thousand m 1011 to Obt thousand at the present teniu* 
or hv about 46 000 persona. A* regard* emigration the eicesa during the 
derade m the niimber of soldier* and etudent* who ha've left for foreign 
countries u probdUr more than balanced by a rednotion in the emigration 
of Libour owing to reotnebona thereon, while there i* no reason to supfxiee 
thjt emicTJtion to other Asiatic coimtnea has mcreaaed. Even if the additional 
loss to Imh t during the decade on the balance of emigration amounte to as much as 
150 000 petBuns, or about double the Iob* estimatod for theprevioiis decade, the 
figure IS of little importance compared with the gam or loe* due to natorul 
(ause*, depending ou the health and well bemg of the people and shown m the 
birth and death rate Before itudymg theae ceases, it ■will be -well to renew briefly 
the general nrcumatances of the decade which -were likely to affect the growth of 
the popuIatHm. 

8 While many of the foxrtor* and condition* *et out in the next paragraph are 
m brectlv due to the war the war itielf hod httle direct effect on the populatkm of 
Inliu ^urh effect could operate lu three ■wa’v* (1) by death casualhei, (2) by 
in ■yeanng the number of penons outajde India at the censuB, and by decreasing 
the birth rata The i “tnal mimber of death cosnaltiee among the officer* and rank* 
of In ban Army amts and labour coin# itb* 58,238 The maximum number 
lerving out of India in combatant and labour amts at any one tune between 
1914 od 1919 was, approximately Indian troops 250 OOO labour corps 230 000 
total 480 OOO the number about the tune of the oenous being troop# 105 000 
labour oorp* N) 800 total 125 800 A fair proportion of oombatonta was drawn 
from the fighting ra w* of the Punjab and eome statistwi for that Province are 
gi\ eu by Jlr ifrdcDeton m his report. He writea as foDow* — 

It room a* a ihock to th uuafcfitaticni to eompoie the mortality direetlr eaiuecl by the 
WIT w th that doe to aatoitt emooes thoogh voi camoltiet wer* omonpit the wk of th popu 
Uti n tber -s re uatanrcallT umgaiflcont when coQtruted with the dentb-roU caoted by the 
of rfvl mi(-« adeed I U nndrmbtediy true a« oboerrod br Sir Lnfb lhat th«- war 
edmorrlj the Punj b owing to the cofleetKoi f toen la omtonirunt* where the rmTigea 
<vl Loflnrax* a l(tl8 mere met br IBcieet medteol preemati ni and irnisdwi than ft woot^ 
p fh flrldofbattl If w povdble that th *b#eiice ol oo large * prerportwa f<h able-bodied 
froTo thc! homei adirertfr Sertrd the popnlatKw by lowmug the birth r»t but oo moar 
f rhp>w mm n* We I vi-jf their home* oo leara that the Cert w« not pirat ecoogh 
to be 1 'ToreraH from otati^tirs. With regard t U Sect npoe the aumhem ol the popolo- 
i «lbe» alici>.t negboihje factor in decode ahieh in tioll wQJ renderaajqooro hlotory 

a l>«g nboolK* Ian 

Other proTtnee* contnbuted their quota to the labour corps which were sent bctob* 
the sea and local figures ate affected o«pecuflv m the North A\e#t hrontier Pro- 
nnee I v the datribertWD and raoveraedts of troop# but»o far as the larger totaU 
are concerned the war u not a direct factor of any importance m the cenaus m 
uuy province 

^ 0 In coosulcnuR the lactoTi which determine'! the movement of thcpopuln 

ttou the deca le mav conveniently be divided Into two periods, (a) a ftlrlv nomial 
TXTKsl from 1911 to 1917 and (6) the duastrous crndcmioyeur 1918 accompanied 
In scarcitv ami foQowed by a accond crop failure in 19^ As -will be seen 
the war binily began to affect the ordinary life of the people till about 
the third year after its outbreak, \pncultarml cooditions during the earher period 
were on the whole favourable. In 191112 and 1013 13 there was a serious 
horti'^ of ram in parts of the Bombay 1 residency resulting jo scarrity 
^ , r'V,"'' certain arras of the East Decran but oo the whole hisumcjent 

ralatall was cortfineil to irstneted localities. The year 1013 14 was abnormaJly 
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<lLy The United Piovinces and Cential Provinces sufteied from an eaily cessation 
-of the monsoon ram of 1913, Avhich caused a fall m the outturn of wheat, and there 
was some distiess m parts of the former Provmce In 1914-15 the ramfaU, abundant 

and V ell distributed m the centre and north and east of the country, was unfavour- 
iible in the eastern portions of Bengal and m Madras and Burma and the nee crop 
was somewhat below normal Ramfall m 1915-16 vaiied consideiably over the 
country, the heavy late ram causmg floods m the Eastern Provinces and parts of 
the Umted Provmces and Central Provmces, but on the whole the harvest of the 
j^ear was fair and the iice ciop was above the nonnal The monsoon of the two 
followmg years was heavy and well distributed and both wheat and rice were excep- 
tionally good, givmg a large outturn on a full acreage Cotton and ]ute, the prmci- 
pal mercantile ciops, were both below the average m 1913-14 and 1915-16, but m 
the case of these crops the higher prices obtainable m a poor year tend to recoup 
the grower m value for what he loses m quantity Meanwhile the economic condi- 
tions m India were gradually imdeigomg a change The outbreak of war m 1914 
caused an immediate dechne m the bulk of India s foreign tiade by the contiaction 
<of shippmg The influence on prices was not felt severely durmg the first two years 
of the war, fair harvests and full stocks keepmg the prices of foodstuffs from any 
<;onsiderable movement In 1917 however the conditions of India began to res- 
pond to the world-disturbance of the war Men for the fightmg and labour umts 
-and food, mumtions and war material of all kmds were demanded The stram 
on the railway organization dislocated the local markets and the distribution system 
m the coimtry began to give trouble, while the rismg prices of imported necessities 
such as salt, oil and cloth hit the poorer classes seveiely The harvests of 1917 
were good but the year was wet and unhealthy and a vmilent outbreak of plague 
in the north and west of India caused hea\’y mortahty Wages had not yet begun 
to move with the upward movement of prices and there was a general feehng of 
restlessness among the labourmg classes, which rapidly increased undei the 
ence of pohtical propiginda Then followed the disastrous seasons of 1918-1919 
The monsoon of 1918 was exceptionally feeble and gave practically no ram after 
the beginnmg of Septembei In the Punjab and the central and western portions 
of the contment the crops failed ovei considerable areas and scarcity, aggravated 
by the high level of pnees, was declared m parts of the Punjab, Umted Provmces, 

Uentral Provmces, Bombay, and Bihar and Orissa, while agncultural conditions 
were equally bad m parts of the Hyderabad and Mysore States The outturn 
of Tice fell from nearly 40,000 to 24,000 tons while the wheat harvest m the sprmg of 
1919 was equally poor The crop failure was as bad as, if not woise than, that of 
1900 and prices of foodstuffs, cloth and other necessities of hfe, already high, rose 
*to heights never previously reached Eanime rebef organization is now so highly 
perfected m India that scarcity is not necessarily accompamed by high moitahty 
But meanwhile the influenza epidemic, startmg m the latter part of 1918, visited 
almost every portion of the country and wiped out m a few months practically 
the whole natural mcrease m the population for the pievious seven years Emer- 
gency measures were taken Transport, the export of foodstuffs and the distribu- 
tion of the necessities of life were aU placed under Government contiol, and it was 
only the wonderful resistmg power of the people, acquired from yeais of steady 
economic improvement, that enabled the coimtry to tide without absolute disaster 
ovei a year of imprecedented difficulty and stiam These conditions lasted through 
the first half of 1919 , but an abundant though not very well distributed monsoon 
in that yeai brought some welcome rebef, though prices remamed high and it was 
necessary to stop aU export of food grams and to remforce the stocks of the country 
by rmportmg wheat from Austraha The monsoon of 1920 was poor , the autumn 
rams failed and the wmter rams were m defect Famme was declared m one 
district m Bombay and scarcity m another district of that Provmce and m seven 
districts of the Central Provinces Famme conditions m Hyderabad were pro- 
nounced and distress prevailed m certam districts of Madras "^By the end of 1920 
nearly 100,000 persons were on rebef and generous remissions of revenue had to 
be given It was not till the end of 1920 and the beginnmg of 1921 that pnees 
gradually began to come down 

10 Apart from the more normal causes of mortality the distmctive feature of Pam UcaUb. 
*the decade of 1901 to 1911 had been the progress through India of the plamie 
epidenuc and the mortality which it caused The recorded number of deaths 
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from plagoe duma tint penod was nboot mflUom- In the recent decade 
the deathi recoried are leas than half that nmuher There were however 
wnous onthreakB of plague in Bombay the Punitb the United Provmces and 
the Central Provmce* m the first, two yean of the decade the mortality 
was again high m 1916 and higher ftill m IBl" and 1918 when the disease was 
■evere m practically every part of northern and central India. Cholera is nonnallv 
most preraleirt m the Eaitem Provmcea. It was specially vnnlent m Assam and 
m parts of Bihar and Onssa and Baigal, while m affreral prtmncet ontbreala of 
the disease either accompamed or immedutelr followed the mflncnxa epidemic. 
Cholera in its most sever© form has uiaalfy been aiKMuated with the do- 
teonofation m physique which accompanied fomme oonditionB before famme 
organizatian had be«i perfected. Vir^ent as the epidemic can still be when ita 
holdii eitablished it is now usnally of a temporary and local nature, and the total 
death-rate m British India from the disease dormg the decade did not omcront to 
more than 1 6 per rent. By far the largest number of deatha m India 
are entered under the cate^rv of fever and allowing for maconracy 
of diagnosis it has usually been aaeumed that about two^thirdB of the deaths 
BO rei- rded mav be ascribed to malaria. Recent mveitigatians mode m 
ipecial art-ds, however suggeat that this proporUon has been considerably 
o er-estmidted and that only accoanti for from one-fifth to one- 

fooith of the number of reported fever cases, the remamder beiiffi cases 
of dvseotry pnenmonia, phthuas and other diseases. Molana is endemKi m 
large areas of the continent ooth m the forest clad country which fnngea the moun- 
tam ranges and in tracts of Bengal, Ajsam and Burma, where the canfignration 
of the countrv prevents the dtamage of the flood-water after the monsoon. 
In such areas, besides ramnn the average level of the death-rate, xt penna 
nentlj lowers the vitahty of the people and reacti both on the birth rate end 
on their general eoononne condition. In parti of western Bengal the popola 
tion has been described as sodden with malaria. Emdemic malam was ipeciaDy 
•evere m the Ponjab and United Pronnoea m the earner years of the decade and 
agam m 1017 when, owing to the specially heavy monsoon, mortabty from this 
disease wns high in almost every pravmco. In the last few years the prevalence of 
an affection which is the cause of cojmderable mortality »Hed Rdawng ftnrr has 
received considerable attention by the Health Department. Tm disease has 
been diagnosed as common in most parts of the country speciallT in the northern 
provinces snd m the Central ProvmcoB and Berar and Bombay bat the extent of 
the mortoUty which can b© asanbed to it cannot at present be eatfanated. 
hor con figuiea be given of phthisis which w nndoubtedlv rwpcaisible for consider 
able mortalrty especially m the towns of western India, the deathi from this 
disease m Ahmedabad anKrtmtmg m 1018 to 6 per nuUe of the popnlation.t AU 
other factors m the health of the people have, however been over sl^dowed bvthe 
mflnenia epidemic of 1018 and 1910 which has dominated the populabon figurea 
at the present censna. 

mtrt ww 11 The mflnenia epidemic of 1918 mvaded the continent of India in two 

listmct waves. The first infection apparently radiated from Bombay and progres- 
sed eastward from there bat Its ongm and foci are uncertain. It mav have been 
introduced from shipping mBombor during JIny snd there is a enggestKzn of eome 
sort of mild mfluensa m the Bombay district Delhi and Meerut in the spnng 
Int the extttcuce of the disease m epidemic form cannot bo established without 
doubt before Jnn The disease became general m India in both the militaiy and 
nril population during Vugu-a and infection spread rapidly froan place to place 
by rail rood and water The first epidemic was most prevalent m urban 
areas, but it was not of a speciallv virulent type and probably for that reason 
It u said to bare affected young children and old people wowt severely 
The Burrtahtv curve went to a p^ in Jaly and then dropped and t^ro is 
vidence of adutmct mterval between the first and second waves bnt not of 
any real breah of contmuitT as sporadic ca*et wen? reported thronplocrt the 
fcntcrvcning period It w mipoesiblc to lay where the more vinircnt virus 
of the second hivn foo came from There are certain facta which mlpnest 
that the dtsewM began m the Poona district m fceptember It spread from 
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province to province, lasting in a lorulent form generally from eight to ten 
weeks, when mortality, usually due to respiratory disease, reached its highest 
point The rural areas were most severely mfected, the reason probably being 
that while villages have little advantage over towns m the matter of overcrowdmg, 
sanitation and ventilation the urban areas have the benefit of quahfied medical aid 
and organised effort Mortahty was specially high among adults (20-40), parti- 
cularly among adult females, the disease bemg generally fatal to women in 
pregnancy It is suggested that the high mortahty among women may have 
been due to the fact that, m addition to the ordmary tasks of the house, 
on them fell the duty of nursmg the others even when themselves ill The 
figures shov that the excess mortality between the ages 20 and 40 amounted m 
some cases to nearly four times the mean It is no exaggeration to say that at 
the worst period whole villages were absolutely laid desolate by the disease There 
i\ as sometimes no means of disposing of the dead, crops were left unliarvested and 
all local official action was largely paralysed, owmg to the fact that the majonty 
of the official staff were put out of action by tlie epidemic To add to the 
distress the disease came at a period of widespread crop failure and reached 
its climax m November when the cold weather had set m , and, as the price of 
cloth happened at the time to be at its highest, many were unable to provide 
themselves with the v ann clothing that was essential m the case of an illness 
that so readily attacked the limgs The disease lasted m most proiunces well mto 
1919 and gave a high mortality m that year m Bengal and the United Provinces 
Even after it had subsided there were m the Central Provunces, Bombay and 
Burma mild recrudescences later m the year, while local outbreaks contmued 
over the country diirmg the next two years 

Tlie comparative severity of the epidemic m the different parts of India is 
•shown in the map on the opposite page It is not possible to explain the peculiar 
variations m the local prevalence of the disease which seems to have been entirely 
capricious m its incidence The coast Ime escaped with a low mortality while 
in the hilly country the disease was usually specially fatal, though this was 
apparently not always the case m the Punjab The Eastern Provmces escaped 
lightly and Calcutta was not attacked as severely as other cities It has 
been suggested that the mortality was determined by the compaiative liabihty 
of the people to respuatory compbcations or, m other words, their suscepti- 
bility to pneumoma, and it looks as if the epidemic was more virulent m a 
cold dry climate than where there was comparative warmth or humidity 

There is no direct means of ascertammg the mortahty from the epidemic 
Influen7a was unknown to the registration staff as a specific form of illness and the 
deaths were entered under the heads fever or respiratory disease Various esti- 
mates have been made based on the excess mortahty over some suitable mean 
The average of these calculations gives a total number of deaths m the areas under 

registration of about 7,100,000 m 1918, as shown 
m the margmal Table , to which must be added, 
as the results of similar calculation, another 1^ 
miUion deaths m 1919, mvmg a total recorded 
mortality of nearly 8^ millions m the two years 
Even this, however, must be a substantial under- 
estimate smee, owmg to the complete breakdown 
of the reportmg staff, the registration of vital 
statistics was m many cases suspended durmg 
the progress of the epidemic m 1918 and when 
the -time came to reconstruct the figures the 
number of omissions, especially m the case of 
women, must have formed a high proportion In 
some cases the Census Supermtendents give 
estimates of deaths considerably higher than those 
given m the margm, which are taken from the Samtary Commissioner’s report 
and, as we shall see m paragraph 14 below, there is a difference of nearly 4 millions 
between the census figures and the deduced population, a considerable” proportion 
-of which must be due to omissions of influenza deaths In any case the figure 
given above apphes only to the areas under registration, which contam 
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littJe more thrte-quArtext of the popoktion of India The epidemio iraa 
especially viral ent in the Bajpatana and CentTal India Agentiea and in the Btatea 
of the Punjab Central Province* and Bihar and Onsaa while the attack was tevexo 
in Ktuhnur >nfi ilj^re and acute m Hyderabad and parts of Baroda "We have 
no statistic* for thece areas, at any rate none that are truatworthy bnt a rough 
eetunate would pat the direct mortality m them from the disease m 1918 and 
1919 at least m the same proportion a* m Bntish territory We thu* amve at 
a total mortality of between 12 and IS millions for India It i* interestmg to 
note that even this conservative estimate of a mortality the large ™rt of 
which ocooiTtd m the space of three or four months exceeds by neany two 
miUions the total estmuited deaths from plnme extending over 20 years fl89S — 
1018) and IS a good deal more than double the death rate directly attributable 
to the famme* of the period 189 — 1901 The number of deaths hemaver is 
not. of course the messure of the lo» of life from the epidemio. The case 
mortahU has been put roughly at about 10 per cent, and on this basis the 
total number of persons affected by the disease was about 125 nnllions or two- 
flfths of the total population of India The affect on the general health of the 
people 1 * shown by the reaction on the birth rate which dropped below the 
death rate m 1918 and 1919 and only gave a slight excess m India in 1920 

12. The cumulative effect of the vanons health fsetors on the vitality 
of the population is shown in the vanations of the birth and death-rates^ 
bnt befona rnnking a use of the recorded vital itatisticf it will be well to 
form some estnnate of the acenraev and value of the records, The registration 
of vital statistics u established thronghont Bntish India “^<^t m the mom 
remote and backward tracts. The svatem of collection difi^ m detail m 
different Provmces, It u usually based on mforaution of births and deaths rfr- 
corded m the viUage (often by the headman of the village) and passed on periodi 
callv to some local authentv usnaHv the police, by whom Tegistar* are msJntamed 
Extracts from these registers are eent to the local officer who is responsible for the 
recoeds of public health, bywhom they are compiled for the district and eo even- 
tually for the Provtw-e The information mefudae particalar* of the births, in 
cludmg itillbirtha and death hr eei and religion and the clsiwficition of the deaths 
under certain categone* of age and of disease. The records both m the villages and 
m the local office* are periodically checked by tonnng officers oi varions depart 
menu. In municipal towns the regiatrmticin of vital occurrences br the house- 
holder is usually compulsorr bv law and the registers are maintained by the 
mumapal aathocitv Owing chwfly to carelessness in administration the 
standard of acenruev u probably not as high m the towns as m the rural areas. 


Attrmpt ba e from tune t tune bees msd t g»af«tbe rtsat of erron br plaeiflg eortalo 
tr^ ander .pedal rtaff r«pon- 
•jbie for watcloDp the reporting, 
bat Met nttemptii ara thenwelTe. 
fnB ot diffienHif* and their eonda 
non. h. e n t been ueepted u of 
dj- final rtatJitie.1 Tha 

rcttlt. of tom* attempt.'' ( 'fB!*- 
kind are dewtibed In .Appeadii U 
to Chapter \ o{ th. report. 

The nercentago o( omiaooCM foomj 
rarief eontiderabl la difldeirt re- 
gion. and tka «jnplr» tan hardlr bo 
contidered altosetner lep naea tatiT* 
bocaoM, on tha on. band, the eta 
mmalKin ! tie vital rtatobe* waa nraallj- performed by lUlf ngagtd oo /ever fm 
Temexuoa in tracd akreh were pedaBr anhealtbT and a th other ba^ tbo prewmea 
f tk enqnliiiia rtaff ppobaLlr rtuntiiitfd the reporting «ffe»CT to greater aeetwaev 
Et PUanlaaalrw baardoo tvmparoMi bet eea tb recorded Wrth and death-rate, and the 
popuUtkai and ape dntnbirtioA (roniiEfl to the eenrai bo afford a valoaUemeap. of ch«t 
Comparmp the ewimated birth and death rate, (nren by Jt \daod in hi. rtnarial mnort <m 
ti 191Jrrtmufl^afeawthtberrportedr.te. fthedeead endinp a th that rear tr* find that 
the ppareBtOTOWrtOfei ath reported fiinue. varr between? adSpernuTI forUrth andarw 
.Mill Wffith-taM fdi^tia. TetUmad hr Mr Tbomp.™ (UeTMctJ)oB the baaU (l)cf a 
ewpamonbet renth popol»t-oa rn«m« and the popeUt oodedoeed from th t talrt tiMka 
ofth devad wilhtiloa tK^ for mirTatioo, n the mean popoUt^ (3)ti tatirtieaofl fast 
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mortality m 1920, tbc } car before the census, and (4) the results of special cmiuities into the 
size and constitution of famihcs suggest the following conclusions ns applicable to Bengal — 
(rt) about 25 per cent of deaths that occur remain unreported, (6) the omission m the case of 
{cmale deaths ordmanly about 2 per cent more than for males and (c) the omission in the 
record of births is generally befcw eon 1 and 2 per cent more than in the case of deatlis Mr 
Jli^dleton (Punjab) ^as able £rom calculations based on the companson between the enumerated 
and deduced population to obtain a correction factor for the errors in birth and death regis- 
tration m different districts which \ancd from 5 to IG G per cent zn the case of death-rates 
and 0 to 29 1 per cent (omitting one especially defective case) in birth registrations In roview- 
jurr these calculations Mr Jacob in Appendix I to the report has suggested some amendments 
in tho working and on even more elaborate calculations of his own has amved at the 
following conclusion — “ that the vital statistics of the Pimjab are likely to be about 7 or 8 
per Cent in error, and that, provisionally, errors of about 11 per cent in the birth-rate and of 
sa\ 5 pot cent in the death-rates may be adopted as probable Finally it is » clear that tho 
census figures of 1911 and 1921 do not cstabbsh the accuracy of the vital statistics to a greater 
degree of accuracy than 7 or 8 per cent of error ” 

As a result of the various teste winch have been made and of the general 
experience of those who are ui the best position to estimate the value of these 
records the following piopositions may perhaps be accepted — 


(1) In rural areas the omissions m the record of numbos vary up to about 

20 per cent 

(2) The record of births is normally less accurate than that of 

deaths 

(3) In urban areas the standard of acciuacy varies greatly according to 

the attention given by the local authorities It is usually lower than 
in rural areas but it has been considerably improved of recent years, 
c g m Poona and Ahmednagar 

(4) The records of the causes of mortehty are defective Plague, cholera 

and small-pox are now often fairly correctly recorded when the epide- 
mic IS established Other distinctions {eg , deaths from respiratory 
diseases) are sometimes roughly made, but the bulk of deaths, the 
specific cause of which is not recogmzed locally, are ascribed to 
^‘fe\er” Age categories are, outside a certain limit, a matter of 
guess work but the errors are probably of the same kind as those 
in the census tables 

(5) Except for progressive improvement m urban areas and occasional 

breakdowns during epidemics the errors are more or less constant 
from year to year 


13 In these ciicimistauces, while the lecords of vital statistics aie of httle use The progress of 
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as absolute fiffures, population in the 
n ® Intercensnl period,, 
they are still, speci- 

all} for rural areas, 
valuable for pur- 
poses of comparison 
and m estimatmg 
pi ogress and ten- 
dencies The fact 
that the omission 
of births is gi eater 
than the omission 
of deaths has to 
be remembered m 
usmg the records 
for estimatmg the 
rate of growth or 
dechne of popu- 
lation Whe t h e r 
we examme the 
figures m Tables 


V and VI or the curves m the diagrams opposite which illustrate these figures the 
same feature stands out, viz , the rise of the death-rate and the fall of 
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t]» birth-rate at the end of the decmde ormig to tl>e Tnflnim i* gpidemic. Weraat 

thu point concemed cnieny 
inth file numerical progress of 
the popnlatioii and thifl b beet 
fllustrated by the corvaa m the 
itiw grwTTT oppoeite ■which show 
the combmw effect of the bnth 

fcSS __ I'll 1 3 1 I deattratee m the form of 

the Bumval mto, or the differ 
ence between them m each year 
The fimirea m the maigmal 
tahiB uhurtrate the difference 
between, the progreea in thtf 
filer end later years of the decade rospeotrvoly The figoree pren are obtamod 
by limple anthmetical calcnlation on the bajM of the popimtion figures of 1011 
and are an appmnmatian only to the truth and ai the reportmc of hirtha i* 
generally leas complete than that of deathi the difference between the birtha and 
deaths, or what may be called the natural mcrement rates pyen by the figuroa u 
lower than m actual fact. The mteniity of the death-rate of 1018 ai oompared 
to the mean of the prenona yeare is brought out m the eenea of curyea tn the 
diagram oppoote. 


The figure* and corree indicate that the mcrease m the population thown by 
the 1011 cenfui of most of the Jaiger pronnce* was austamod and oontmoed 
during the flirt eeTcn yean of the decade so that m apito of epidemlca of 
cholera and plague, which howeTor did not reach the aame pitch of vimlonoe aa 
m the preTioui decade there nught haye been an mcreaso of population at 
leort equal to if not well abore, the proportion shown at the 1911 cenima but 
for the calamity of 1018 when the upward curre dropped steeply in each 
provmce and only m a few recoxcred at all during the aucoeedmg two year*. 
Aasajn, Burma the Punjab oro the only three of the larger units m irhich 
snbftantial mcreaje m the actual populaticm haa occurred. Both the former 
ate proymcea which attract a conaideTable uninigrant population from outside 
The Punjab anffexed Icsi heaxily from the mfluenaa epidemic than the Unrted 
ProTmee* and the Central Proymees end there was an nrtomahing reoovci^ in 
the birth mte m the hurt two yeaia of the decade. In the Central Provincoa 
the whole of the large natural tnertease, which u a feature of the backward abon- 
gma] people wa* •wiped out while m the United Proymeos the anbatantial m 
CTement m the earlier year* waa conyerted mto a loM at the end of the decode 

14 Though it has been shown thst the obsolnte figure* of the recorded btrth* 

deaths ate far from complete it will be of some mterert to eee how these 
reconls compere m each pitjymce with the figure* oirtained from the censos. 
The statement below compares tie results of the ctnsja with the popuIatioB 
deduced from the statistica of births and deaths durmg the decade in tne chief 
areas m which repstratHm la in operation. These areas Hhhh covered almost the 
whole extent of Bnhsh India contain a popnlatioo of 240 630,341 person* aocord 
mg to the censtts of 1011 or about three-fourths of the total population m the 
IndWn hanpire 
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The (hlTi’rt'iiee in the tablon of llio onuiiiei itocl and deduced populations 
amounts to a defect m tlio former of noarl\ 1,000,000 of porions , the deficiency 
m females lieim: dmo‘'t twue as gr^at as tint m males It, is clear that, 
were both the u'tisiis and rooistr itioii liiruKs absoliiteh nn’iiralc, this difTorcnco 
would iieu'^-'iiiK bi due to lo--'' b\ initiation from within to jihues outside the 
am i under retisiritioii. th it is, cither to the fiidi in State areas or to jiliiccs out- 
vide India Now tin st itivtii s of buth phue enable us to cnkuhitc fnirl} aceiirnte- 
h the pviii or lovs betweiii Bntivli distiuts and the Indian States At both the 
recent < eiiviis .uid the census of I'Ul the b ilaiue has liecn iii facoiir of British In- 
ch 1 'I he 1111 in lujl w is uboni 1 2 1 (UlO and in 1011 about Itlrj.OOO and the dci re isc 
of about 11 ono bi Iw, on thevo two lipines is too Miiall to bo ( oiisidored The cnl- 
ctihiioii iv not VO cMs\ m ree ird to mieration lo tounlnes outside India , 
but if the evuiiiate of 1 to (MU) ])( r'Oii lo^i to hidin in the ctcaade b\ the evchaiigc 
w ith fi'rc len c onntra v m ide in ji ir i'_r i]ih 7 be ai c ( jUi d as fnirh c orre < t, the slmrc 
of lint iinouiU whuh falls *o tin Biilivh India districts docs not go far towards 
uiahini; u]> the dilTc ri lu o of four millions now under c oiisidcratioii 

rnliiie lo s b\ inicrilion the ch'lu lent \ t an oiih bo at c oiinted for b} either 
(<i) omivvions m the 1 1 iivUv or (h) defects ni the registration slnlistirs The degree 
of nceuruc of the rn ent c eiisuv has btaai alroadc divnifcsi'd in the Introduction 
hue seen that there is no reivuii to suppose tint the recent cciisuh 
wav levs ai ( urate thin lint of It'll in point of the actual numbers included 
In niu CIVS then* is nothin" in the c inuiint iiiccs of th" census of 1021 
winch vliouid nc count for tie hrger loss m (he* female poinilition rohiti%eh 
to unh*v 1 he dc li< lent \ must then be due to inacciirar\ iii the Mtal at ilislics 
end f-mcewe cm hardh vnppi. t (hat (he nuinhcr of births has been o\ei 
stated. It must be issinncd that tie* iiiaccurac} Ins liken the form of the 
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iThe continuous line shows tho deduced 
population based on th© recorded figures 
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omission of deaths and that the defect has been almost twice as great m the casn 
of females as in tlie case of males It mil be noticed that the total deficiency 
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n a baknce of the figure* for the different provincial «m« of which 

ahcrw a g«TTt and eonie ^ow. In the ploi and muuu account of the mdividnal 
provmctt migration playa an important part thua the provincee which gam by 
migration Aasam Bengal and Bnrtna ahow excease* m the enmnenited 
population while thoee whiA low bv migration Bihar and Otkm iladiaa 
and the Cmtcd Provmcisj ahow defect The acconnt for each province so far aa 
jt can be computed wdl be found m the provincial reports. It mart suffice here 
to say that there is a general consensu* of opinion^ founded^ on actnal cxpenence 
as well ai on stntjstKaT evidenoe that the rMistration orgauiration completely 
broke down dtumg the worst penod of the mfliienxa epidenao when there was 
often neither the village stofl to make the reports nor mo official stfl5 to receivo 
thenL In the reconatocbon of the registerB eomo months afterwards it is 
natural that a large number of deaths shouW be omitted and in such drcir m sta n - 
c«8 deaths of fem^e* are more likely to escape recollection than deaths of males. 

We may now try roughly to reconstruct the figure* of the population of British 
India m the mtercen»ar penod. In the diagram above two curve* ore given 
one shoaing the progres* of the population m Bntuh India fregutration areas) 
m each vear if the decennnun bated on the actual rooord* of births and deaths. 
The dotted line gives an estnnate of the more probable figurea all owing for (a) 
dcficjflucv m the rcgiitration of births m ordinary year* and (6) a substantial do* 
ficiency m the registration of death* m the year 1018 It will « noticed that, if 
we accept this d^ciency m the number of death* registered a* explaining the 
difference between the deduced and enumerated populations the estnnate of the 
number of death* m 1018 directly or mdirectlv due to influenza given m pura 
graph 1 1 above must be even further meres *od, so as to account for the drop m 
the population ahown bv the fall of the dotted curve between 1917 and IDIS in the 
diagnutL This mar well be so as the estnnate of mortabty baaed on the offiaol 
records IS nndonbtedlr a Tnmimiim. 


Sm-b. 


Section IIZ — DlctrilmitQn wad rarbrt/#» Bp Pi*ert«c<# nwd Statet 


15 With the break up of the proTince of Eastern Bengal and Assam from 
the lit of April 1912, Assam again became a separate provmce. Eflect had already 
been given to this chan^ m the Census Report of 101 1, when a separate report was 
wntlen for Assam ana there has since thro been no large change m the political 
oonatitation of the Province. The census of 1021 was earned ont on the standard 
line*, a non-synchronous enumeration, lasting in eB from two week* to one month, 
being neceisaty in the llaniput State and the more remote and hilly tracts, in all 
nn area of about _4 000 square mile* with a population of about three-quarters of a 
millKm persona. There were no disturbing feature* ai the time of the census and 
tho Supormtendent coosidere that an extremely accurate ennmeratwn wa* made 
of a normal population both m the regular and m the non-synchronous area*. 

Tho province ha* tm area of 01 471 square mile* and a population of 7 960,210 
Larger m extent than England it came* a population littm m.iter than that 
of Belgium The mean dcnaitj of 130 is about the same aa tMt of theNorth- 
e*i Frontier Province or of Ireland and lets than a quarter than that of 
Bengal Aasamawcwtem nei^^hbour llr Lloyd wntea — 


“Tbere are no Ind <<10*1 centres or towns I any tiie bat the drstifbot on f ti protJa 
Tat>M Dormoad mitkia the proruiee raajimj tr«a 7 per aouare mile m tie Babpara Fromer 
Tract tor POO m part f the Parma \ aOer Althoapi tievi TarlatKias ar* being WreOed 
np ato ly their pem tent not t b* wood red at. Tie atatic eoodrUon* { ferdlo rirar 
TaUcy* and rart area f foteet^OTrrtd hlllt hara caaibinfd wfti the dynamic Sect of post 
ia aouaadwar> de*trnrt earthqnaies and epdemic dtwaae to this end. " 

ThoroarginalatatenientshoarstbaprogTttBiofthepopnlatic*! sincoIS"* Thero 

has Ijeen con 
tmuons growth 
during the last 
fifty years due 
fotbeopeotagap 
of eomniomca 
tjons lyraBway 
and nrer *tp.i 
loeraiid to the 
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development of the tea industry ivhich attracted labour fiom outside The 
increase of the natural population was retarded by the earthquake of 1897 and 
the outbreak of \ala am) m the decade 1891 to 1901 , and though the growth of 
the indigenous population smce that decade has been considerable the 
province owes its progress largely to the i mm igration of settlers from 
outside, and Mr Lloyd estimates that at least one-fourth of the whole mcrease 
of population before 1911 is due to this cause The provmce is immune from 
any failure of the rainfall and, except for some damage by floods m the Suima 
Valley and some other districts chiefly between 1913 and 1916, the agii- 
cultural conditions were favourable Assam, like the rest of India, felt 
the economic efiects of the war m the general rise of pnces m 1917, and in 1914-15 
4}he fall of the cotton and ]ute markets affected the growers adversely 
The tea mdustry, on which so much of the prosperity of the provmce depends, 
flourished till 1919, when the loss of the European markets caused a severe depres- 
sion Considerable areas were allowed to go out of cultivation and the number 
of labourers was reduced The depression was however temporary and by the 
nnd of the decade the area under tea, which occupies nearly 6 per cent of the total 
cultivated area, had substantially mcreased and the tea garden population had 
risen from 700,000 to nearly a million Public health apart from the mfluenza 
had been only fair There was a recrudescence of Ixxla azar durmg the decade, 
and though there was no plague outbreaks of choleia and dysentery occurred m 
various districts The excess of births over deaths lemamed fairly high for the 
-first four years of the decade , then followed a heavy faU for two years with a 
slight recovery m 1917 The mfluenza epideimc, though not so severe m Assam 
as m some other parts of India, is estimated to be responsible for 200,000 deaths or 
about 25 per mille of the population The death-iate fai exceeded the bndh-iate 
both m 1918 and the subsequent year, when influenza lingered and the climatic 
conditions were generally unhealthy 

The growth of population varies considerably m the difierent natural divisions 
In the Brahmaputra valley, which contains the bulk of the tea plantations and has 
large stretches of land waitmg for cultivation, immigration of cultivators fiom 
Western Bengal and colonization by Nepahs and ex-garden sudars has substantially 
mcreased It is this part of the provmce which is best able to absorb the new 
population, and it is here that expansion has mostly taken place, rather less than 
half the mcrease of the decade bemg due m this tract to the effects of 
immigiation The Surma Valley, which already carries a much denser 
population, has actually lost by migration, while local calamities fell more 
fiequently and heavily m this division lowermg the health and vitahty of the 
people In the Hills the influenza epidemic levied a severe toU on the already 
‘sparse population and mimigration accounts for about one-fifth of the grovlh of 
population 

16 Situated m the extreme north-west of the Indian Empne Baluchistan has Kniachistan 

an area of about 135,000 square 
miles and a population of about 
800,000 persons The admmis- 
trative divisions comprise six 
districts includmg admmistered 
area and two states The densi- 
ty and variations of the popula- 
tion are shown m the margm 
The census of the Railway lines, 
headquarter stations and small alien settlements w as earned out on the standard 
schedule, while for the lest of the provmce a simplified tribal schedule was used 
which was specially adapted to local conditions In area Baluchistan ranks fifth 
among the Provmces and States of India, but it has the lowest density of aU and 
what population thcie is is very unequally distributed over the districts Chagai 
has only one inhabitant to the square mile, while the only districts having densi- 
ties markedly in excess of the a ery modest pro^ incial average are Quetta-Pishin, 
with 26 persons to the square mile, Sibi administered area with 21 and Loralai 
with 11 Fertile soil in the valleys, a snow-fall on the surrounding hills 
which feeds the larcz or well-systems, a fair rainfall, special facilities for irrigation, 
good commimications bj road and rail the presence of a large militai^ garrison 
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anct ft maiket Jar «niplui products ar« Jactai* TThicJi comb me to mduce 
a certain number of pcraoni to settle in the rdther mhoepitable looking cmmtiT 
round Quetta the capital of the picrnnceL Thelioraiaa dtttnct boaita a rajnfall 
of 12*78 mchcs irhichM thehigWt mthe prormce but ite denartr i« onlj iaU 
that of the Bibi distnct, 'where rcr^ation from the 8md canals renders cultivable 
about one*tiith of the land m the Naairabad •tahsiL 

The ftctnal decline m the popnla-ticm of the pronnee diacloeed at the preeent 
cenatia la W 078 pereon* or 4 2 per cent. The decrease of 1^8 m the Btatei over 
balancM a imall me of 1 a mthe Bntish diatncta It ja not •worth while attempt 
mg any detailed examination of the district 'ymnations, as much of 'the distnct 
population is of a fluid character continually murixigncft onlyacroMthepnmucial 
mmtiei but also to and fro from one distnct to another The first acven yeara 
of the decade nere j'eara of average proepenty but the end of the deaide aaw 
the mfluenxa epidemic of 1618 and cuhninated m the fammo condrtioiia of 1620-21 
The census drndee the people of BaluchitteJi mto three claaeee, mdigenoua, aemi 

mdigenona and ah«na and the 
marginal flgnrea ahow that it 
M the indigenous people ornrhom 
the greatest lots hoe fallen. 
The recorded deathi from m 
fluenia m the pro'vmce were 
62,000 or 7 6 of the population 
hut the actual death roll moat 
have greatly exceeded this 
number as outside Quetta toiro there is no regnlar system of registration. The 
mortalrty lyipears to have been fairly evenly distribtrted over the 'erhole area. 
The chief enect of famine m Bahichiitan uto mcreaaethe amount of migration 
and from Kolat and Laa Bela States, which show decreaace of 8 6 and 17 2 per 
cent as many as II 000 and 4,816 emigrants respectively were enumerated m 
Bind alone which is the chief refuge of the inhabitant* m bad tunes. 

In order to «iii eome idea of the growth of the mdigenons popolatinn an 
mqurry lunilai to that m the last census regardmg^^ number of chfldren bom 
and the number still ■urvmng was mititutod. The re*iilt -irhich u of some- 
mterect is given by Mo]or Fowle asfoUowi — 



“ 77w remit hi bmel wm that <7ijt oi W),5»7 hiithi thm w«* U flO® «nTiT«l« ual 7 961 
destts, irhidi grrei a general inrTfril rate o£ two^Uuid*. Tlue li rvry much the aams u In 
19U when Mr Bray sommed np tb* dtostion a* loUcm — Thii then m the ciaKhislon 
nf tha vhoV matter — thmgh a man ol Bahichlftan can maionably bofw to hcget a 
ffoodlr lamfly of 6 or 6 children, he canocrt look to aee more than three or Icmr fumre. 
And t hi n turtlr a vary nwafrt nnphi* malign to cany on to the Brxt gcMiatloa, acting 
that h has to replace the man and him -inf# or wirea, sterile miwtia and deaths befm 
maturity Bo meagre la h that to »y that tie tribal pojmlatian m standing rtill, a 
possfhlTtooTemeptho mark. Ths si hartJoc would ppeart m trachangsd to-dar Eadnd- 
mg fortaitooj diwtcn such as pesdlsnee and famine the indigenoua popnlatkiti wooU appear 
tn be statkmaiy 

17 The reconstitution of the Pro’nnco of Bengal, ®sde as the rwolfc of the se- 
paration of Bihar and Onssa and the resumption of the eastern Bengal districts, 
took eScct from the 1st of April, 1912. Although no separate volume was 
for the ProTUice of Bihar and Onssa at the Census of 1911 the statistic* of the 
new provlncei were separated and full effect was myen mthe tables of tbotccnaas 
to the temtorul rcarmngrment m Benjpd and Assam, On the present occasion 
the Pronnee of Bihar and Onsaa fonned a aqiarate census unJt under a 
Superintendent of its own, and the Bengal Ceiuais Beport (with its tables) 
deals -with the Bengal Pretadency as it now eiUU for admimstratiro purpoeea, 
there having been no change in its conitltation since and mcluaea some 
account of the fignres of the Siklnm State The pnmnee la, in respect of fts 

geopaphlcal and 
geologicfti fea 
torea at well as 
of the character of 
Its people mote 
homogeneoua 
than any other of 
the great proniK 
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ces of India The four natural divisions into whicli it has been divided for statistical 
purposes coincide with the mam administrative divisions , Western Bengal with the 
Burdwan division, CentralBengal with the Presidency division, Northern Bengal 
with the Rajshahi division to which is added the Cooch Behar State, while Eastern 
Bengal mcludes the Dacca and Chittagong divisions and the Tripura State It 
was only in Sikkini and m a few of the more hilly and difficult tracts on the borders 
of the province that the synchronous census was not possible In other tracts 
the organization was carried out under the standard rules Of the general accuracy 
of the census Mr Thompson writes as follows — 

The census of a stay-at-home rural population through the agency of local people under 
the careful supervision which was exercised over them, is an operation which, even in a country 
where education is not far advanced, may be one of great accuracy The urban population 
IS no more than 6^ per cent of the whole, and a large proportion of it hves in towns m which 
conditions approximate closely to those of rural areas It may be considered very 

unlikely that the census total is out by as much as one per mille and it is probable that it is 
very much more accurate ’’ 

If the sparsely inhabited hill distncts of Darjeeling, the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts and the Tripura State are excluded the average density m the rest of the 
province is 640 persons per ^uare mile, but even m the plains the mequalities 
of distribution are strikmg Excluding Calcutta and Howrah, where the popula- 
tion is largely urban, the district density rangds between 34 m the Chittagong 
TTtII Tracts and 1,148 m Dacca While, speaking generally, the density mcreases 
from west to east and from north to south there are scattered throughout the 
province tracts of high and tracts of conmaratively low density There is evidence 
that in early times the population of Bengal was distributed in a manner very 
different from to-day, the important factors of that time bemg the security and 
protection obtained by the tenants of large estates who were settled round 
their powerful landlord But with the estabhshment of law and order pohtical 
factors gave way to climatic amd agricultural considerations, and by 1899 the 
population had spread over the whole face of the country much as it is to-day In a 
belt of districts running throughout the breadth of the province the recent 
record-of-rights survey has provided fairly trustworthy a^icultural statistics 
Analysing the figures of area and outturn in these districts Mr Thompson 
shows how, owing to the productive capacity of the soil, it has been 
possible not only that the dense population of Eastern Bengal (rismg in more 
than one-fifth of the area to over 1,050 per square mile) should support itself at 
a fair standard of comfort, but that there sjiould still be room in such districts 
as Mymensmgh, Bakarganj, Tippera, as well as in Jessore in the Central division, 
for considerable further expansion without lowering the standard of life 

On the other hand the prevalence of malaria in the western and central 
portions of Bengal has imposed upon the tracts a constant high level of 
mortahty, which tends contmually to approach the average level of the birth- 
rate, giving a permanently small margin for reproductive growth 

malana bas long been tbe special scourge of the province It is not only responsible 
for a heavy mortality, bnt it saps the vitality of tbe snxvivors and reduces tbe birth-rate Ex- 
cept m tbe neighbourhood of Calcutta, where industrial development is the chief factor, the 
growth of the population is detenmned mainly by the varying prevalence of malanal affec- 
tions 

The decade of 1871 to 1881 saw the outbreak of the Burdwan fever epidemic, 
while in the east of the provmce a disastrous cyclone and watnrwave, which swept 
over the coastal tracts and was followed by a virulent outbreak of cholera, retarded 
-the growth of the population The subsequent thirty years, from 1881 to 1911, 
were a period of steady progress, and variations in the district populations seem 
"to have taken much the same course in the second and third as m the 
first of these three decades The population of Bengal increased between 
1911 and 1921 by 1,287,292 persons or 2 8 per cent but this mcrease was 
by no means spread evenly over the provmce The population of Western 
and Central Bengal has seriously declmed except in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, that of Northern Bengal has mcreased by 2 per cent while 
that of Eastern Bengal has increased by 8 per cent Broadly speaking tlie 


• India C^nsiLff Hcporft 1911, p>ra. 100. 
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MX dwtnct* on the we«t of tte province have loet most heavily the decieaee m 
the Bankora and BirbhomduttictB amounting to 10*4 and0 4 per cent reepectuelr 
On the oppoMte aide of the province the autncti of Eoatem Bengal ehow the 
largest rate of mcreaee the nae in h oakhab being at high as 18 per cent Between 
these groans lies a mdt m which the 
population has been mote or less etatitmaiT 
or the mcTf ement not ao marked Thoogn 
the mflnenia epidemic was not so violent 
m Bengal as m some other provincee it b 
credited with a mortality of nearly 600 000 
peroons, its eevorr^ varying m different parta 
of the province its eSect can be gauged by 
tbe comperatiTo figure* m the margmal table 
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But even apart from the inflnenia, the decade waa, at any rate ao fax 
as the rural areas of the TTestem and Sonthem drvifflons are concerned, 
lea* favourable to the growth of the population than that of 1001 to 1011 
Malana was speoiflllv aovore throughout the penod, which waa charaotenBed 
by a low birUi-rate and a mortality which m several diatnota steadily 
exceeded the nmnbet of birtha. The Bahtarn diatrkrt mrfiered twxe In the 
decade from a faflure of ertrpe and the natural unhealthlne*! of the Burdwan 
and Brrbhinn disinota was enhanced by eenona floods, while the Nadia and 
Mnnhidabad diatncts of the Oentral divunon have a distressing history of 
diaeaae. In aUtheae diitnct* the mfiuenza epidemic, followmg as it almost 
nnirenally did the mudenco of mAlsna] mortality toot a heavy tolL The 
average rate of deoieaBe m the agrionltural tracts throughenrt these t^ dmiicmB 
was conuderably higher than ts repreaented by the rate given for the dirfstons 
as a whole, compnamg also as th^ do the indnitnil areas m the south, 
which have expanded under the influence of econonuo and cccmmeroial pn»- 
penty In the Nortbern dinsioQ the increeso m the Darjeeling and Jalpai 
gun distncta is almost entirelv due to labour nnimgration m connection with the 
tea industry In both distncts the mfluenia epidemio was severe In the hilly 
portions and the deaths m the decade exceeded the births. Tlie Hongpor and 
bogra diatneta are apeoally healthy malana bemg leas virulent, while tno large 
proportion of Mohammadana, with their greater fertility accounts in port for the 
incjeaie m tbe case of the latter district In contraat with the conditions over 
tbe western and centml portions of the province the population of the fertile 
and stable tracts of Eastern Bengal shows litilo sign of harzng reached «ja3ibrnmn 
Tbe average mcreese of 6-3 per cent m this divnuou include* rate* as high as IS-O 
in Noakhab 12-0 in the Cihittagoog Hill Tracts snd 9-7 m Tippera An 
interesting enquiry into the economic condition of these districts, based on 
figure* of crop areo and outturn suggests tlist, densely populated as they 
already are with a population avuragmg 600 per square mile and nsmg 
in parts well over I ,StX> there is still rtxjm for further exponsion, even to the extent 
of about 00 percent in the Batargani and Mymensingh districts. The rate of 
increaso in this tract U lower thsu m the prenous deca^ but the mfiuenxa epi 
demlo was severe in Dacca and some others of the eortern dittiicts, though it nover 
canaed an excess mortality equal to that in the other dinsioos. A ferfle populn 
tioQ m which (he Ilahsmmadan element prevails, a healthy cbmste end stable 
economic ctmdrtioni have secured to this tract a steady increase of pc^lation 
smountmg since IS"” to over 72 per cent, of the population of that year 


18 The Province of Bihar and Orma was aeparated from the Bengal I resi 
dency end conTtitated m its present form on the Jrt \prfl 1912. In the Census 
of 1011 the Imperial Tables for the province acie embodied in a Sf^mrate 
volume while the di«ru*Hon of the hgorw vras mcluded with those of the 
Bencnl Presidency in one volome ITie Prea«it censuii was corned out 
on lines very sunilar to those of 1011 He enumcratKin fell at a tune 
of much pohticn! excitement m the province. The non-coKipemtKUi 
movement bad ereited on atmoapbere m which H mas difficuH to msLe 
headwmv with the preUmmarT orranpements and even after the ap]^nt 
ment of fuperrwors snd enumerators had been made the district cenvm. 
ofScer* bad an tr Inouv task in maintaining the interest of the staff m 
their dotiM and keeping the wwk op to date At the fame time there waa 
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little or no active and direct obstruction of the census organization either 
on the part of the public or of the census staff, though in the city of Patna 
the indifference was of such a persistent nature as eventuaUy to compel the autho- 
rities to transfer the chief responsibility to the hands of the police, an eleventh 
hour change which did not tend to efficiency On the whole Mr Tallents con- 
siders that the enumeration, if not better, was at least no worse than on previous 
occasions The population enumerated was probably even more ‘‘ normal,' 
m the sense that it represented the ordinary resident population, than at previous 
censuses Plague caused very little displacement except m one smalltown and, 
though there was the usual cold weather emigration of labourers to the 
harvests of Bengal and a somewhat large influx of labourers from Chhattisgarh 
(Central Provinces) owmg to local scaicity, disturbance of population was probably 
even less in the census year than in other years An mterestmg enquiry 
which was made m 46 villages showed that less than one in four males and less 
than one m ten females of these rural tracts had visited any of such important and 
attractive centres as Patna (the capital of the provmce), Calcutta, Gaya or Pun, 
while a sciutmy of the statistics of raflway tickets further illustrates the immobi- 
lity of the people, the proportion of the population which travelled by rail during 
the year varying from one m eleven persons m South Bihar to one m thirty-one m 
the Chota Nagpur Plateau Among the provinces of India that of Bihar and Orissa 
stands fourth m area and population, Burma, Madras and Bombay exceeding it m 
area and Madras, Bengal and the XJmted Provinces in population The province 
suppbes a population sbghtly larger than that of England and Wales on an aiea 
nearly twice as large, the mean density per square mile being 340 and varying 
between 109 m the Angul district of Chota Nagpur and 907 m the Muzaffarpui 
district of North Bihar The whole area divides itself geographically and ethnically 
mto three mam divisions, Bihar (further divided for the purpose of sta- 
tistics mto North and South Bihar), the Chota Nagpur Plateau, sparsely inha- 
bited by backward and^rimitive peoples, and the coastal districts of Orissa The 
figures show an mcrease m the total population smce 1872 of 34 6 per cent Some 
part of the large mcrease m the early decade of 1872-1881 is undoubtedly 


Varintlon of poptilfttlon per cent. 


Province and 
Natnral Di\-i 
slon 

Area 

PopuJa 
tion ' 

Densh j 
t7 

1 

1 

1872 

to 

18S1 

1881 

to 

1801, 

1891 

to 

1001 

1001 

1 to 

1 1011, 

1011 t 
to 
1921 

1872 

to 

1021, 

Dlhar &. Oris*R 1 

111 309 

3" eoi^’^8 ! 

340 

+ 18 4 

+ 7 6 1 

+1 8 

’ +61 

-12' 

+34 6 

Kortb nihar , 

l21 822 

14 007 040 , 

042 

+14 0 

+6 9 j 

+ 1 

1 +1 0 

— 7 , 

+22 4 

South Bihar ! 

16 070 

7 674 008 

602 

+10 0 

+2 7 1 

—3 6 

1 + 7 

—2 6 

+7 7 

Ortea 1 

8 231 

3 090 833 

480 

+17 7 

T-0 8 j 

+7 1 

+ 0 

— 4 0 t 

+29*0 

Chota Kappur 
Plateau 1 

00 030 

1 

12,383 370 

180 

+34 1 

-^14 3 1 

1 

+ 0 4 

1 +14 0 

+ 1 1 

+80'2 


due to increasmg 
accuracy of enu- 
meration, es- 
pecially m the 
Chota Nagpur 
Plateau, but thp 
steady growth 
of population m 
Orissa smce the 


famme of 1866 IS probably real Expansion had been retarded in the period 

1881 to 1911 by plague and famme, 
permiiie by the Outbreak of Burdwan levei m 

Period I Period Soutli Biliax and by floods and disease m 

iQii^to I 1018 0 Orissa Tbe vital statistics m tbe 

191/ I 1920 margin give some mdication of tbe 

41 2 I 33 4 advance m tbe earber years of tbe last 

+ 92 * -^1 decade till 1917 Tbe first year of tbe 

decade (1911) was an unbealtby one 
Plague, cholera and fever sent tbe recorded deatb-rate up to 35 per mille of tbe 
population, but in spite of a virulent outbreak of plague in Bibar m 1914 and 
some distress from a partial failure of the crops tbe next five years vere 
distmctly prosperous, tbe crops on tbe whole were fair and tbe general health 
of tbe peoplcnormal In 1917 good rainfall gave bumper crops but tbe yeai was 
unbealtby and tbe deatb-rate rose 'Basing bis calculation on tbe increase since 
1901 and tbe fact that tbe first seven years of tbe decade were years of bigb biitb 
rate and low deatb-rate Mr TaUents estimates that bad a census been taken on 


Birth rate 
Death rate 
Difforoncu 


Slarcli 1918, the recorded population would have been not far off 39{ millions or 
ll million more than the population enumeiated m 1921 


The first sign of trouble m 1918 was on acute outbreak of choleia m the hot weather 
m that year o\et 200,000 deaths occurred from this disease In Juh the influenza was firtt 
noticed in the headquarters stations of the distncts m a not particularly acute fomi Tbeu 

o 
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after a Inll cf a far Teeka h began m Beptoober to ipiead laiadly along the rwrtea oJ COTn- 
mtmiiartiOiL It araa freqaentlr coniaDed irTth ta artiit of pnennwaia, and tiia m tba ina 
jonty of caK* pttrred fatal. Before tbe end of tlii yaai 1 -1 p« mlDe of the population or 
OTcr half a mUbcm of penctu bad pemliedfrtiin the dneaae in the BrftMhdwtrieti alone Oreater 
havoo 'wai aTo iigh t in the rnial tTi«n In the urban areaa the death-rate from fercr m IBIB, 
■whoa fnfrrr^nrm vas the moat important item under thij head^ Taa 40^ per noIOa n the former 
and t3 6 in the latter The datncti ahieh auffeied moat rrew Gaj% Stuhabad, Palamao, 
Ttarn-^i ami TT«ianh«^. Thoae irhicb anffered leaat aere the coaatal dirtrlcta oi Oniaa 
Paniea and the BantaJPaiganaa, in rrhich the ontbreah had been moat acnte m October, earfier 
than daewbera t U piobabia that the amnner and danq»er anr of October aaa tnoro farncr 
able to reoorerj from poenmonia than the amter rooeitha. The fiaeaae tpiead to the moat 
remote nUagea and qmetlT redoeed manr of them to a atate of oompiete (Caorganiaatioei. 
Aa a role ahole nUagea aere attacked at a tune ao that it ama nupcaaihla to m a ke arrangementa 
for n u ra iw g tho bring or eyen for borjin^ the dead, and the medieal ttaf( at the dispenaanet 
■nit hoapitala ahoae a rk brought them mto eloae eoartact arth tha di a ea a e aeie themeelrea 

ttackcd in many caaea ao that thcr too aero unabW to afre much aia iatiT iee„- 

The arooght great havoc amcmgit th aboriginala, TVbtn first attacked many of them 

especially the Santak, aodlii dt m the son with practicanT no ooreiing on then, ahen they 
b<*gan to fed anise and to eh bib that their Efe aaa Eteir to ba abort, they deoded that it ahmld 
at least be gay and took good dunk of Imjoot and hearty meal of goat fleah. Thia treatment 
la tho exact aotitheais of that genarmHy recommended, ao It aaa memtable that a great many 
e as es amongrt the h^vrigm»'k ihoold derelop into pncumcBia and end fatally It traa reported 
that themnuenia aaa more fatal to the poor than to the weD-to-dn and the reason for tbs 
differenes aaa probably that tho aeO-to-ij could take to then beds and stay there quietly aitt 
tocDs one to lo^ after them. The same oanse probably aecounti foe the faeit that towns fared 
better than Tillagts, for thaie tra more people m towns to tfre asa wt aocs and a sick man b ieaa 
dependent on his own reso ui eea. Thors is no orrdence ^at th diaease arigmated in malnu 
tirtion though H is Skily that malnntrrtiOD wwa an important factor m determirnrig tha isatie. 
It IS estimsted that from CO to 80 per cent of the popnlatian of India were attack^ fiihax 
and Oman lay betnem tho prtmnce which aulfered moat, tha Central Prormces, and that whiei 
•uflered least, Bsngsl, and m eompsjdson with other prormres ft escasped relatfrely bghtly 
Nsrertheiess no ot^ epwlemio has Vft so deep a mark oo the populaboo of tho pronnos and 
tefctences to it wiH be oncstant m the psgts -Unt foDow " 

The condrtionB were aggm\ ated bv a temoua failare of the rami, unth the 
reauh that the crops were imrceiaallj poor and 'rrrth a general me m the pneya 
of all necwmitiea dirtresa warn actrte and rmiveraal. Famine organimtion had to 
be put m force while temporary emigration awelled ko a flood, the number 
of persons recmited for the Assam tea gardens nsing from 11,340 m 
1017 18 to 106 MO m 1018 10 Though the monsoon of 1019 wai abundant 
and the crops good the birth rate atill remained low but m spite of a 
badly durtributed rainfall m 19^ the year sras comparartfvely healthy 
Apart from the epeoafly adverse conditioni of the decade jt seems probable 
that the poant of maximum population has been reached m a large portion of 
North Bihar the density of populaboo m ilar»5arpir and Darbhangu being 
already as high as 9<y7 and 8"0 personn dot square mue and the prewauro on the 
culdrated area cocuderable. In South Blhnr influenxa has been the dominant 
factor of the post decade but in any caae the eipunsioo of population there depends 
largely on the utilization of irr^tKai facOitiea and the development of the in 
dostrlal areas. The density in On*a nsea to over 1 000 persons por aqnara mile m 
pome of the more fertile region*. The tract aoflered more from the fallaro of crops 
In 1918 than from the epidemic and it was only an extenaion of emigration, which 
prrsMue on resources had already atarted, that saved the tract from a worse 
calamity hnliLe the conditions m North and South Bihar ind in Ortssn rircum- 
stances seem m favour of tho eironsjon of the population in the Chota Vagpur 
Plateau and the Oriwn States The area m mhanited by abongmal races of great 
fertDitr while the prospects of mdustnsl developnient of coal, iron snd other 
mmeru is practeally unlimited and there are Urge areas etill arailslilo for 
agricoltural eipauslon. 

t siii yn w i i n a 19 Th ere hare been no considerable change* In the arm of the Bocnl IS) Presi- 
de^ since 1011 Excluding the Aden Settlement the ares Is now JW OW square 
miles, of which 123gl41 square mfles are occupied Iv the Briti h dlstncts and 
0 3 HM byStates and Vgenoes. In point of size Bombay cotne* second among the 
nroTtnee* of ladu though other prorlnces hare a Urpw population. The Preideocy 
lortM in mtdn respects an un«atlyfactory census unit nnre(a) it includestbe sub* 
prorinctr of Sind, which is oot only -wpiratcd from the te-d of tho Pre^ideocy I y 
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distance but is distinct in every condition, climatic, racial, linguistic and senti- 
mental and (6) the interspersion of territory belonging to the Baroda State 
witb British teiiitoiy to some extent vitiates tbe value of the statistics, so that for 
a full appreciation of tbe conditions of Grujaiat it is necessary to consult tbe figures 
both of tbe Bombai and Baroda reports Tbe Bombay Presidency was divided 
m 1911 into five natural divisions for tbe purposes of presentog tbe statis- 
tics, VIZ , Smd, Gujaiat, tbe Konkan, tbe Deccan, and tbe Kamatak, and these 
divisions have been retained on tbe present occasion Tbe Aden Settlement 
still lies for certam administrative purposes witbm tbe jurisdiction of tbe Bombay 
Government and in some of tbe Imperial Tables its figures are shown under 
Bombay Tbe population of tbe Settlement varies with tbe military garrison. 
At tbe present census tbeie were 66,500 mbabitants, an increase of 22 4 per cent, 
over tbe figures of last census Tbe movements of population in tbe Presidency 
and Its natural divisions are shown m tbe following statement — 


Variation of population per cent 


Province and Vatnral Ulvliloa , 

Area 1 

1 

i 

1 PopnlatloD 

i 1 

Densl 

t\ 

1 

1S72 

to 

1831 

1881 

to 

1 1891 

1 

1801 

to 

1001 

1001 

to 

1011 

1011 

to 

1021 

1872 

to 

1921 

Bombay j 

189 094 

1 20 701 143 

140 

+ 1 

+15 

^-0 

+ 0 

—1 

+ 16 

Bombay Cltr 

24 

1 175 914 ' 

1 

43 090 

+20 

+6 

—9 

+20 

+20 

+82 

Onjarat 

10 145 

2 953 S49 

292 

+ 2 

+8 

' —13 

+4 

+ 6 

+ 6 

Konton 

13 680 

( 

3 031 009 


+ 4 

+ 10 

! += 

+ 2 i 

—3 

+ 11 

Deccan 

38 202 

0 0^9 114 1 

153 

+ ' i 

+ 17 

— i 

+8 1 

—5 

+ 16 

Karnatak 

14 024 1 

1 2 786 706 

187 

—13 

+20 1 

—1 1 


—2 

! +1 

Sind 

40 506 1 

5 2’’0 377 [ 

"1 1 

+ 10 ' 

+ 19 

+12 

+0 

—7 ! 

+40 

States 

03 453 

7 409 429 j 

117 

+2 : 

+ 16 

—14 

+7 

+ 8 

+0 


The Supermtendent of Census Operations writes — 

“ The course of the changes in this Presidency is directly attributable to obvious and known 
causes* Between the years 1872 and 1881 came the famine of 1877, one of the worst ever known, 
but confined to South India As a result the population at the 1881 Census fell sharply 
in the Kamatak districts and states and the adjacent eastern districts of the Deccan, this 
fall count erhalaucmg a nse in other regions Between 1881 and 1891 was a decade of mark- 
ed prosperity, with absence of famine or epidemics Consequently at the 1891 Census every dis- 
trict and every state showed a marked nse Between 1891 and 1901 came the first assaults of 
plague and the great famme of 1899-1901 which afiected mainly Gujarat, Khandeah, the 
north-east Deccan and the south-east of Sind Consequently every district and state in 
Gujarat showed a marked fall due to famme and some of the Deccan and Kamatak districts a 
fall due to plague Between 1901 and 1911 was a penod of prosperity on the whole unthout any 
marked fammes (moreover by this tune famine had ceased to cause direct loss of life by 
starvation), but with a continuance of plague varying m its seventy region by region As a re- 
sult there was a nse in most distncts, modified by local falls in others, attnbutable almost 
with certainty to plague ” 

The figures of 1921 show a fair increase m Gujarat and the northern districts of the 
Deccan On the other hand there is a considerable drop in the population of Smd, 
the Konkan and the laxger part of the Deccan with a lighter decbne in the Kar- 
natak Thefiratpaxt of the last decade was generally favourable to a growth of 
population in Bombay The years 1914-16 and 1915-16 were so good that any 
effect on population of previous unsatisfactory agricultural conditions in parts 
of the Presidency, e g , Gujarat, Ahmednagar and Sholapur, wasprobably eliminat- 
ed by 1917 Mr Sedgwick thinks that, apart £rom the decimating influence of the 
influenza epidemic, there is a slight but distiuctly observable general correlation 
between the character of the season and the local population changes through- 
out the Presidency, whether the agricultural conditions of the whole decade are 
taken or those of the last four years only Plague was specially virulent in the 
first year of the decade and in the years 1916, 1917 and 1918, but the total number 
of deaths from the epidemic in the decade was only about half the number 
of the previous decennium The factor of influenza, quahfied by special 
circumstances in difterent districts, has determined the results of the census in 
Bombay The epidemic seems to have avoided the coastal tracts, a feature which 
18 noticeable throughout the seaboard of India It took a heavy toll in Sind, 
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the Deccan and tlwKarDatit, themortabtybauiginoetseyereiti the eastern dia- 
tncta of the Deccan and Kaniatak tmdtn the Thar and Paikai dietrxct of Sind 
ilr Sedgwick haa dealt fnlly with the effect of the epidemic m ranoni parts of the 
PrcsdancT and estimates, on the beaus of the ntel atatiftics, the total mortality m 
the Bntuh distncte, eiclading Bombay City from mfluenxa at one miUioii pereonB. 
Cling the estimated number of mfluenta deaths in each dutnct he hae ettcmpted 
to giTB some idea bi to the probable pit^rcB* of the myidation m each tract after 
ehmumting the mfinenaa factor The reconatmctea ffpnres ihow the progreaeive 
character of Gujarat Khandesh and the inland KamataL and tire fact that 
Kansra is decbnmg fait and North Konkan ilowly the percentoges of redac- 
tions being hanara 3 7 Ratnigtnl OandKolsbsOy Thereasons far the decay 
in certain tracts of t be Kamatok and Kontan hare been fpecmlly dealt mthm an 
appendix to the Bombev Report, In the Konkan emigrationis the chief cmuie. 
Migration has also adveraely affected the population of the Ahmednagax 
district which suffered iererely from ecsrcity in the ysan 1818-19 and 19S0-21 
while the large decrease* m the northern durtncta of Bind are also partly due to 
the declme in the number of immigrant Baluchis and Punjabi* as compared with 
1811 owing t the ad>erse aeoson preceding the census and perhaps also to 
poUbcal unrest On the other hand mig^tion, chiefly from east to weat 
a counts for the large increases in tho Khandesh diafriots and the Panch 
mahala where a senes of good eeaions hare enabled the traota to recover 
from the effeoti of tho 1000 famina. \ feature of the decade i* tho large 
mfiax of population into the esUea of the Prcaidency an inffux oloeely connect 
ed with the devalopment of induitncs of aU kinds- The matter is dealt with 
in greater detail elsewhere but it i* noteworthy that with the exception of 
'^urat where the nae m population is sbght, all the cities show raoetantial 
mcreesee, Sholapur has almost donbled its population Karachi has an incrcoee 
of oxer 4*^ per cent. Bombay city of “Nl per cent the Bombay auburban area 
50 per cent and Ahmedabad of 17 per cent Ail theae mtie* are large centre* of 
inJuitnal life* 

The number of persons per square mile m the Bombay Presidency (mduding 
tho Rtates) is 14S tho Bntuh diatncta hsTlng a dcnai^ of IM The former 
figure Ues about half way between those of tho PunjaD (183) and of Madras 
(lOl) Apart from the oitiei the population lies most thickly m Uie Gujarat dtvi 
Bion, where the Kairn district has a denuty of 44fl persons per square mile The 
Kamatak has a population of 187 persons per equare mile and the Deccan IM 
The figure (225) of the Dhrirwar distinct which u the moat thuily inhabited 
jutnet in the former division la however exceeded that of East Khandesh 
(230) In the Deccan- In Rin t the bulk of tho population lies in the imgated tract 
along tho Indus, the densitv varving l>ctwcen 130 persons per square mile in the 
Hyderabad distn t to 29 persons in the sparsely mhabiteo district of Thar and 
Parkar Figures of denn tv baaed n cultivable area ate given in an appendix to 
the Bombav report The highest deruotr is found m tho coastal districts of the 
Konkan where owing to tho large extent of forcit, the difference lietwcen the 
luisiti based on tho total area and that based on the cultivable area is also moat 
marked 3fr 8e<lgwick is, however doubtful whether any valid inferenceo can be 
made from these figures as t the pressure of population on the wealth producing 
pal lUties of the land, owing to the impossibility of amTingat a satisJactorr 
lefiDifion of cottiiablo area, to the intrusion of so manydlittirbiog factors, suen 
J.S the profit from the cattl industry and gnmng areas, and to the difiRculty 
of isolating thov* tract* which are entirely dependent on agncultore for the 
producticm of wealth 

'0 The popolatioa of the rrovxnctj of Harma as found at the renaus of 1021 
was 13 !•» 10” person* iid tho area 233 707 square miles, lairge tract of the 
provinre ronairt of mountaincnai and woodland country where cornmnnicattons 
are diffimlt and hibititinn sparse Over such are* a consns acroiding to 
the regtdir method u not yet porsibk and In the case of rather over If 
million peracn* the enumeration was carried out wrthont a final check while in atili 
more difficult areas conteming ai many a erver 40 000 persons, the census was 
confined to an estimate of the population In all these case* special arrangeiuenta 
were made nn the bonier* of the areas differentir treated so a to preelode (be 
likelihood of double enumeration. In the pronneo generally the enumeration was 
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carried ^Mtliout any special difficiiltiei^ and the Pro\Tneial Snpermten- 

dent 13 of opinion that the results are correct within a very near approximation 
For the purposes of exhihitmg the figures Mr Grantham has divided the provmce 
into four mam natural divisions, namely, the Brnmali, Ohm, Salween and Shan 
divisions The Burman division, which is by far the largest , is again sub-divided 
into Delta, Coast, Centre and North These mam divisions have a definite and 
distmctive physical and ethnic character The Burman diAUSion consists of the 
basins of the Irrawady and the Sittang rivers and the coastal strips of Arakan and 
Tenasserim The characteristic areas of the division are the swampy nce-fieldS 
m the Irrawady Delta and the roUmg uplands and irrigated plams of the central 
portion The Chm division is of smaller area and sparsely populated and 
stretches westwards across the watershed to include part of the nexus of 
the hills which extend down from the eastern end of the Himalayan system 
The Shan division occupies part of a great plateau connected with the 
Himalayan system wluch extends across into Chma The Salween division is a 
small part of the basm of the >Salweeu river mcluding an extension of this pla- 
teau In all the divisions themdigenous laces largely predominate but, except 
for some Chmese m the Shan division, the Burman division contains the majority 
of the foreigners, Europeans, Indians and Indo-Burman races The Chm division 
consists almost solely of the Chms and the Shan division of the Shan races The 
Salvreen division IS, primarily, a Karen country, although the majonty of the 
Karens are foimd m the Burman division The Delta division comes first m 
economic importance and contams the bulk of the Indian i m m i grant population, 
but the Central division, which mcludes one-fifth of the area and one-third of 
the total population of the provmce, is the proper home of the Burmese , 
no less than 95 per cent of its population belongmg to the Burmese race 
proper 


provmce, the greater part of it 


bemg 


Province and 
^otu^cl Division 


Bnnna 

rnnnan 

Delta 

Coart 

CtntTc 

JNoriA 

Chin 

SaJwcen 

Shan 


Area 


233 707 
157318 
36 195 
36 403 
44 482 
42 708 
12 000 
0 94G 
50 313 


Popnlatlon 


13312 192 
11 604 029 
4 820 745 
1 698 493 
4 405 770 
679 021 
169 702 
114 229 
1 433 542 
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67 
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+23 

+20 
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+ 9 
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73 

— 

— 

+11 

+ 15 

+ 0 
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+48 

+28 

+28 

+ 16 

+ 11 

+ 04 

45 

+24 

+18 

+17 

+ 15 

+12 

+ 64 

09 
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+ 7 

+31 
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. — 

+31 ! 

— 5 1 

— 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

+ 4 
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1 



+ 15 

+ 4 1 
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* Figures ol 1872 and It 81 arts comparaUo with each other lut not with those ol 1801 and 
snl'seqnent years 


The mam statistics of the area and population of the various divisions are 
given m the margmal table below The population is not evenly spread over the 

concentrated m two large patches 
which may be 
associated with 
Rangoon and 
Mandalay and 
have populations 
of about 3 6 mill- 
ions each, and 
two small patches 
belongmg to the 
two portions of 
the coast sub- 
division, together 

containing about -^th of the population, which may be associated with parts of 
Monhnem and Akyab These four dense patches, two large and two small, occupy 
altogether about one-thnd of the area of the provmce and mclude two-thirds of 
“the population The first regular census of Burma was taken in 1872 and was 
confined to an area of about 76,000 square miles then known as British Burma 
The Census of 1881 mne years later covered the same area, hut m 1891 the area 
of the census was doubled by adding parts of Upper Burma and of the Chm 
States In 1901 further additions were made with the result that the census 
covered areas three times as great as that of 1872 The Census of 1911 covered 
all the admmistered area of the provmce except a small tract m the extreme 
north of the Chm States In the recent census still further tracts were mcluded 
the most important of which are m the Myitkyma and Putao districts 
of Northern Burma The ontstandmg feature of the figures is the reduction of 
the rate of mcrease m the population from 15 per cent mthe decade 1901-1911 
to 9 per cent m the recent decade This reduction took place m every 
natural division and m the Clnn, Salween and Shan divisions it was even larger 
than m the Burman dnosion which, on account of its predominant population, 
determmes the rate for the whole of the provmce Excludmg areas contammg a 
population rathei less than 4 per cent of the whole, which owmg to their primitive 
character or for various reasons connected with the census procedure are best left 
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ont of compmsoiL the mcTtaMs m the docadea 1901 1011 and 1011 1921 •mount 
to 14 4 and 6 per cant, respectively for the enumerated popnlatioQ nnd. 14 and 
8 1 per cent rapectrvelv for the nfltural population. Had the laine rate of in- 
creaee been mamtaoned m the last decade as m the one precedmg rt the population 
•axmld have been greater by OM 000 persons than the population actnaUv enumem 
tecL It IS not possible to amve at the exact number of peraons gained by the pro- 
vince in the balance of migration but m anv case the immigrants consist entirely 

of Indian and other foreign rtces 
and os the indigenous peoples 
of Bnnna rarelv migrate diffl 
cnlties of miction figuxee 
can be avoided by confining 
the constderahon of the Tnna 
tious m the population to the 
fignree of the mdigenona or 
Bndlhn.t rs'etv. The maxffmal table gives the population and variation m the 
oomparaUe circa of the Boadhist and non Bnddhzat peoples re^ieeirrely The 
increase in the figures of the latter are partly due to migration and partly to natural 
reproduction m the foreign population, llniortunately oivmg to their untrust 
V, oTthv nature the vital statistic* records are useless for the purpose of eatnuating 
popnlstKm, The outstanding event aflecting the growth of population m the last 
decade ■nia, however the innucnia epidemic, wnich began to appear in Burma 
about the noddle if 1918 m a mild form and thereafter iproad through the pro- 
•nnre The vital stataticB records show a total of 178 COO death* from the epidemic, 
but ms ny deaths from influenia were not recorded owing to the breakdown of the 
regutratioo staff and the Provmciol Superintendent puts the total death rate m the 
registration tree at 250 000 Mrsona and consider* that m the whole area the re- 
duction of population through the epideTnio msv bo placed at S*8C per cent, of 
the 1911 population. Apart from the influenia there was nothing m the courte of 
the decade which was lihoJv to lower the previous rate of mercaao of the popula 
tion. The agncultunl records of the last two decades have been veiy similar 
There were floods, droughts or capncious rams m some place* at some tune* m 
every year of each decade But while some of these trouble* were serious enough 
In therr own locabtie* they never roee to the magnitude of widespread caloimtie*, 
and it does not appear that the economic stringency of the last half of the decade 
has senouslr affected the growth of the population either through the birth-rate 
or tbroogh the death rate, ^yhfle ednjrttujg the jnflneEce of other possil'Je 
local factors, Mr Grantham thinks that the declme in the rate of mcreose not 
eseribable to influenia is mainly due to a paucity of parents and, going bai^ to 
the Ceniui of 1001 he points out that m the last 30 years the age statistic* show a 
decline m the proport Km of women m the early adnlt categone* of life which must 
neces"nnlr icsnlt m a progres ive dechne in the birth rate. The fall in the rate 
of increase M noticeable tn the north and west of the province and in the Soathem 
Shan States it would seem that either hpeciaDy low fertility or a high infant death- 
rate are responsible for the actnal decrease m population in the Lost decade. In 
the Central dn tsion, where the rate of mcrcaae is now ahw campaiutirelT' low 
there has been some migration from congeated area*, in the Prome dlstnct, 
whfle speciBny unhealthy conditions are responsible w stagnation m Kynukse. 
The vanatious m densitv are considerable over the province and economic press 
ore of population on tbo means of eiwtence is ot present confined to veiy rc»- 
tneted areas and usually relieved by migration Influenia is known to have 
affected very senonslv the foreign population of the Delta dlNuion, wfawh 
ronmts moatlr of Indians many of whom live under unhealthy domestic and 
economic conditions. But m spite of the death rate t! c Indtan i>opuIatlon has 
mcrea-ed m this decade by 10 per lent and now forms 07 per male of the popn 
btion of the province the number f foreign bom ludoir* Icing 573 000 a 
comps red with 401 000 in 1011 The wh Ic Indian popnlstlon in Dimim now 
numl er< 88 (SX> pCT>ons. 


^1 Th Central Trovinecs and Derar have an area of 131 03~ rijuare mile# 
and font m nearlv sixteen million person In area the province* come 
sirtb among tho pr< eince* of India and m population seventh among 
Foropean countries iloainanla ha* rather a rmaller area and a somewhat larger 
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-population Of the total aiea about a quartei is occupied by Feudatory States 
which together have a population of slightly over two million persons A consider- 
able portion of the southern and eastern tracts of the provinces consists of back- 
ward and undeveloped countrj^ sparsely mhabited by pnmitive races In this 
and other smaller areas, for mi ng together about a quarter of the total area of 
the provmces, it was impossible to hold a final revision of the census schedules 
and the figures of the prehmmary enumeration were used The population of 
these tracts, howevei, is practically stationary and, for statistical purposes, the 
difierence between the resident population and the de facto population of a parti- 
cular day is negbgible Over the rest of the province the employment of 
the trained Land Record atafi for census purposes secured a high standard of 
accuracy foi the enumeration The distribution of the population was not, as 
was the case m 1911, temporarily disturbed by the prevalence of plague at the 
time of census , and though m the north of the provinces there was some flow of 
labour from outside for the wheat harvests, while the scarcity of 1920 had mduced 
a temporary exodus of labour from the CJhhattisgarh division to the mdustrial 
areas of Bihar and Orissa, j\Ir Roughton considers that the numbers and 
distribution were, on the whole, normal and that the census enumeration of 1921 
compares not unfavourably m accuracy with that of other countries 
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The mam statistics of the distribution and growth of the population m the 

province are 
given m the 
margin The 
provmce divides 
itself roughly 
mto five natiaral 
divisions The 
wheat tracts of 
the Nerbudda 
Valley on the 

north, the cotton tracts of Berar and of the western portion of the Nagpur division 
and the nee tracts of the Chhattisgaxh plain are all fairly well populated, while 
the Plateau districts in the centre and the mountamous tracts of the Chota 
Nagpur States on the east consist of undulatmg forest-clad country sparsely 
inhabited for the most part by backward races The average density of the 
whole province is 122 persons per square mde, but the density ranges from a 
maximum of 301 to the square mile m the Sakti State of Chhattisgarh to a 
mmimum of 24 m the little state of Changbhakar m the Chota Nagpur division 
The normal ramfall of the provinces is sufficient everywhere for agricultural 
operations and, apart from the configuration of the surface, historical considera- 
tions have had a considerable influence on the development of the population 
Isolated from northern India by the range of hills which passes from east to 
west north of the Nerbudda Valley, Gondwana, as the country used to be 
called was cut off from the oidmary flow of agricultural colomzation Stable 
government has been comparatively recent and, till the overthrow of the 
Maratha Confederacy, the more open country of the Maratha plain and the 
Berars were subject to the raids of hordes of pindans With the estabhshment 
of a firm central government m the middle of the last century and the opemng 
out of the coimtry by communications the development of the naturally prolific 
people has been rapid The growth m population smce 1872, in spite of 
the prevalence m parts of the provinces of endemic malaria and the set backs 
of the famme period of 1897-1901, shows the high figure of 47 per cent The 
broad stretches of nee country m the Wamganga Valley and the Chhattisgarh 
plain now carry a thick and growing population In the Nerbudda Valley the 
population of the more developed districts has probably reached the limit 
which the cultivated area can carry at the present stage of agnciiltural progress, 
while m the hlaratha plain the standard of wealth and of hving has been rapidly 
rising owmg to the recent development of the cotton industnes 


Except for a partial failure of the crops in the north of the provmces in 
1913-14 the agricultural conditions of the province up till 1917 were on the whole 
favourable, but even in this period the conditions of public health were not ns 
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Mtiafactory as m prenons y^ars. The birth rate averaged lower there were 
•erujus local oatbreats of cholera while pla^ae thoo^ it u probably grodoallj' 
losing its hold still eaoaed mortalitr m parts of the IVoTiocee, The excesrire 
ram of 1917 caused some damage to the cotton and latnir mtheweat and the earlr 
cessation of the mcaisooti waa unfaTourahle to the wheat crcq) m the nortlu 
The abrupt cessation of the rami m beptember of the next year resulted m n 
faiJare of the lhanf crops over the whole of the provinces and in wide^read 
Bcarcitv and distress The seventy of the inflaenia epidemic which reached 
the provinces m September 1018 was mtensified by the agncultnre depremon 
and by the hiA pncw of the necessities of life winch were the resnlt of the 
economic conditions brought on by the war The epidemic raged with terrible 
seventy throughout the Provinces, though the disease was somewhat leas severe 
m the eastern tract'^ and the total mortality m the Bntiih districts up to the 
end of Novemt er of that vear la estimated at 000 persons, which amounts 
to nearlv 0 per cent of t^e population and is practically equal to the total 
mortality for the whiJe of the diaestroua famme year of 1807 Even thia eetimate 
to which must be ailed an abnoat equal proportion of mortalrty m the state*. 
Is owing to the failure of the registration orgamtatian, undoubtedly lower than 
the actual figure must have been The indirect effects of the disease were equaDy 
appalbng The birth rate which normally stands at about 30 per miHe dropped to 
4S in 1018 and to 'll m 1919 dumc which year the disease lingered on m decreas- 
ing inte»nt\ 1 1 had not recovered in 1920 and there was a large cxcee# of deaths 

over births m the last three yeara of the decade Thcprosperoniaefison of 1019 
gave snine relief (hough an outbreak of cholera caused high mortality m this year 
The monsoon again faded m 1920 Famme or icarcitv was dedar^ over a con 
iideral le aiea in the provmces and agncnltnral condition* had not recovered 
whtn the census wa* tahen There was conndemble temporary migration from 
the cast of the province* to the mining areas of Chota hagpur but the fiupennten- 
d at thinbs that the bnlt of the migrant* had returned the date of the census. 
BftViI n the vital statistics the eicesa of births over denthi m the first seven 
Tears f the decade averaged about 12 per miUe pet annum and the effect of the 
disastrous penod of the last three years of the decade was to wipe out the 
whole :>f th» increase The heaviest foasin population ocenrred ho the Plateau 
lutncta and the Chota hagpur divlsioii, where the decrease i* about per cent 
There is a slighter increase of 3 per cent m the Chhattisgarh plam dnision and 
the net result is that the total population of the province* h*» remained •tationorv 
since 1911 

The set bad in the growth of the population due to the apecial conditions 
of the decade is particularly unfortunate since the general circumstance* of the 
province* favour a substantial and rapid development of it« people Except in 
one or two tract* of the herbodda \ aUev and possibly some tract* m the Chhattis- 
garh pJam there is little pressure at present on the cultivated areas, while there 
are »till considerable areas of nncnltiTatcd land which could under favourable 
condition* be brought under the plough All that a required i» capital and 
enterpnse The area trader imganon is expanding rapidly and there ho* been, 
daring the last 'Xl veara substantial progress in the dcvelopinent of commu* 
nlcntiooB Loth bv road and rail The md^rial possibilitie* of the manganese 
cool anl cotton areas are almost nubraitcd and the great weolth wldch exitt* 
in the forc»t» has hardly vet been eiplcated The race* which mbabit the 
promnees are noturnlly fertile and m the moffc developed truct* the ftandord 
of liring IS n ing Ijtcept during the penod* where abnormal condition* of 
ecarvjtr or di«ea«c h*vo restneted its growth the population ho* been steadily 
mrrea ing and ntth normal profpentv the propreV* of growth, thu* tem 
porarllv retardeil should continue 

IL n e area of the lbe«idencv ejdadiDg Cochm and Travancore i* 143 s^g 
squiramOesof which 1 ti'W aquare mile* i occupied by the British district* and 
1 sqoare ru3es I v stater Th re ha* been no change In the botmdane* of 
the I re*id^cv *mcf( ion I at daring the dec* le the Agency tract* of Oanjam, 
Mtacjpat m an 1 Codarsn were leparated from these dirtnet* and formed into 
a *epara e nait rnlleil the \flencv divi loo \ on prevKUi* occa*K>ns the States 
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SADitwy Coijiini*ianftr as a moderate eetunste of tte nuniber ol deaths from, this 
duteaw in 1918 alone. The flgtrree giTtjn m the marginal atatement indicate the 
extent to irhich the Tenons diriaiona 
■were nfiected The figures of the Agency 
diTicon are omitted as they are mcom- 
pleto but a coniideration of the atntwticB 
of age sex and ctrfleooditioii indicate that 
this tract anffered almost os senonaly 
as the Deccan distncts, the East Coast 
Centml and the East Coast Sonth coming 
next m order of infection An analyns oi 
the distnot figures shomi that in nxteen 
distncti of the Presidency the mortaJity 
from fever roee’bT 100 per cent, or over the vuntation being speciaDv severe m 
the Bellarr and Anantapur dirtnota of tht Deocan diruion and in the Coimbatore 
and Vorth Arcot distnota of the East Coast Central division. In the BdlAip* 
diftrn t the actual excess of deaths from fever iraa about M 000 The epidemio 
was m re fatal to women than to men the nnmbeir of female deaths peer 
I 000 male deaths from fever being m each of the sixteen distncts irorst afiected 
coiisi Irrably above the aTcrage The great increase of deaths among persona « 
at the prime of Ufe naturaliv enhanced the effect of the epidemic on the birtfrrate 
of the Ptesidency which fell from the nonnolof 32 to SS 9 m 1018 and 23 5 in 
1010 while in mdiridual distncts the rate went even lower There was m moet 
cttsee a fair pecorery in UW Jligrotion is a factor of considerftble importance 
in Its effect on the variation of population m the Presidency On the 
bolonie ctf nngraticai the hlsdras Preataenoy loet more than oce-and a half 
million of her natnml popnlation, the figure representing a coniuderable 
eicem over that of 1911 when the adverse balance was 1 lOB 000 The 
bulk, of the permanent emigrataoc is drawn from the Gan] am and Vuaea 
Datftni distncts and goes to Burma and Aseam m India and to Ceylon and the 
Ualny Stntefc 
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23 The \ortb-West Frooher Province, which comprises five British distncts 
and an exteniiTe trans-bordrs tribal tract, has an area of 38 910 square milea 
and a population of fl 076 470 persons. It has been divided into three natunJ 
diniiQiis (11 the cis Indus district of Hazara (2) the trsns'lndus districts of 
Peshawar Kohst Baimn and Dera Ismail Khan and (3) the trans-border tract 
eoniiitiDg of fivetribsl areas and sgcncics. The table in the margin shows tho 
variation in the popniatioii of the natnrsl divmoiiB in the last five censuses. 


The climate is marVed by great extremes of temperaturo. 



The winters ore 
cold whfie m 
summer the tber 
raonieter rues to 
ot Peshawar 
tmdtol~»"at Dera 
Ismail Khan Tlie 
populatiou of tho 
tivo settled districts 


wa emun rated on the general schedule but oxerot in the British pmts and 
military area there was no regular census of the trund tract though the rough 
esnraste^ f area on 1 pcpulatlon which were made are probsblr fairl> 
accurate The higher dcnwty in the British districts is due to the larger premor 
ti<H f cuUitalle orea an orpamxed lyttem of irrigation and o settled form 
of coNernment In the lutnots the densrty Tories from 3 18 in Peshawar to 7fl 
m iVra Ismail Khan the average area of a district being 2,08J iqunn mDc 
and the populahor 450 ”C8. Nowhere m the more settleil parts of the produce 
U there su real pre'iure ot the population on the sml ond there u blUl room 
for further expansion even m Pcehnwtr and Charsailda the two moet lenvlj 
populated tab d in th province 


n f I poljliDo has in tfa BntL>b distrscts nnveavd from IDO s»33 in I0H 
t .^11,310 In 19^1 th rat of inert s^e fasting fallen fr m 0 percent in the 
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previous decade to 2 5 iii that endmg m 1921 To the geneial advance in popula- 
tion Peshawar (4 9) and Hazara (3 2) have made the largest contribution Deia 
Ismail Khan has an increase of 1 8 per cent while m Kohat and Bannu the popula- 
tion has declined by 3 8 and 1 3 pei cent respectively The decade opened under 
healthy condition with good and well distributed lains the harvests being on the 
whole normal and agncultiual conditions satisfactoiy Public healtli v as good in 
1911-15, the annual late of natiual increase during this period rangmg from 7 to 14 
per thousand In the year 1916 hou ever malaria raged with imusual seventy and 
was succeeded by a serious outbreak of influenza, vhichis estimated to have 
eiused a mortality’ of 93,800 persons oi moie than 4 percent of the enumerated 
population of the British districts and a very hcav} mdiicct loss to the popula- 
tion owing to the fall m the biith-rate Though the tians-border tract also 
suffered se\ eiely from influenza, the effects of vhich cannot be measured owing 
to the lack of vital statistics, the population of the tract shows the extraordinaiy 

iiftrease of 74 2 per cent,, which is due to 
the inclusion in the present estimate of 
a large numbei of tribes omitted at the 
last census, and also to the unusual mass- 
ing of J^roops in the tribal territory owing 
to the disturbed conditions of the border 
The statistics ot migiation shov that, 
as compared with the decade ending m 19 11, the gain of the province on the balance 
of emigrants and immigrants has declined the lawless condition of the border 
during the decade probably being the principal leason for the fact that the number 
of traders and labourers is not as great as it used to be 
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24 With the transfer of the Head-Quarters of the Government of India, from jai 
Calcutta to Delhi m 1911 the Delhi enclave, consisting of the tahsil of Delhi, con- 
tammg Delhi City, together with a small portion of the Balabgarh tahsil of the 
old Delhi district was separat-ed from the Pimjab for political and adminis- 
trative purposes and constituted mto a separate province under a Chief 
Commissioner from the 1st April 1912 Later on the Province of Delhi was en- 
larged by the addition of some 4G square miles of territory from the Meerut dis- 
trict of the United Provmces The margmal statement below gives the area and 
population of the two provmces as thus reconstituted The Punjab as a whole 

somewhat ex- 
ceeds the Bri- 
tish Isles m area, 
though its popu- 
lation amounts 
to hardly two- 
thirds of that of 
England and 
Wales As m 
1911 the British 

territory is divided mto five administrative divisions contammg 29 districts 
There has however been durmg the decade some reshiftmg of distncts between 
the administrative divisions, which are described m detail in the provmcial 
report A recent admmistrative change, effected smee the census, places 
the prmcipal Punjab states, with a population of just over four millions, m 
direct political relationship with the Government of Lidia, leavmg a number of 
small states, with a total population of only just over 400,000, under the 
pohtical control of the Punjab Government 
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The rainfall, which averages 28" over the whole province, vanes from 
58 mches m the Himalayan division, which contams the Simla and Chamba 
States and the Kangra Valley, to an average of 9" m the south-western portion 
of the plams country, where what was largely a bare expanse of desert is bemg 
gradually reclaimed to cultivation and inhabitation by canal imgation Between 
these extremes he the Sub-Himalayan districts, with a ramfall of 31 mches, forming 
a strip of fairly level coimtry below the Himalayas but broken by foot hiUs , and the 
Indo-Gangetic YaUey which, with an average ramfall of 21 mches, stretches from 
the Gujrat district to Delhi and contams almost half the population of the 
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province and moat of the Urge towna including lAhoro, the capital of the 
proTmce, and the city of Delim In the Poniab proper the greatest denaty m 
found m a block of ten contignoni datncts and statee centering round Amntiar 
and lymg m or alongside the robmontane tract, where rainiall la oompara 
tively plentiful and the Bobeoil water level n high. Apart from this group of 
distncts, which is aitnated m the most fertile portion of the jTovmce, the dcnsi^ 
m the rest of the province depends largely on the variation m the imgation faa 
lides and agncnltoial reaonrcee, the relation between density and agncnltnral 
conditions being so directly proportionjite as to indicate conclnsively that there 
is m places preesnre on the resources of the land. The bcginniiiga of acute preasnie 
are indeed obaerrable m the extreme cast of the provmce where there has been a 
steady decline of population in the Ambiila and Guigaon distncta and a dinumshing 
rate of incresse in other distncta, while on the other hand population is rapidly 
Increasing m the irrigated portions of the western plain and has yet receivw no 
check there from economic causes. Aftir discnsaing m detail the condition of 
each distnct ilr Middleton conclndet that m rural oreaa, the density is entirely 
dependent on the conditions of cultivation, which are themselves mamly deter 
mmed by the two factors of ramfali and imgation. The relation between theee 
two factors may be expressed thus where rainfaB is under 20 inches per 
annum density on cultivatioo depends entirely on irrigation where it Is over 30 
mohes entirely on rainfall converwlv where less than one-third of the cultivahon 
IS irngated the mcideiice of population on cnltiration depends on rainfall where 
over two- thirds « irnjfated irrigation is the determimne factor 

The first census of the Punjab was token m 18M when the population 
induding the statea and Delhi was about 18 millions. The statement m the 
margm gives the annual rate of mcrcoso 
m the mterceneal penodi aubeeguertt to 
18M The first penod was one cf nra-hent 
recovery from conditions of lawleasnees and 
oppression when a depleted popnla ion in- 
creased at a rate unpossible under nonnal 
conditions. Thereafter followed twenty Tears 
of steady progf as under more nonnal dr 
cumstances interrupted by occasional pen 
ods of scarertv and disoo'e By the decade 
ISfil ItWl thepoemble extension of cuftivation under existing conditKma had been 
pmcticallv exhausted Colonuahon was too recent to afford at present much rebel 
and the population was beginning to press on the leaources. The subsequent 
decade 1001 1011 was extremely unhemthv epidemics of malana and pugue 
causing abnormally high death rates especiaDy among wotnem thua accentuating 
the exMm^ dupanty between the acies. On tho other hand the steady develop- 
ment of canal cdoruiation cauaed a shifting of population from the congested 
tracts to the new canal areas. In an mteresting senes of dugrams showing the 
ttopleths of rural population per square mfle for the last four censuses Mr Jacob 
nittstratee the steady movement of the population toward? the south west under 
the inflaence of expanding canal irrigation. 

I IWl tir eootottr Cn* / 100 prrvin* per wjtisra mde shich erH<?wd the osm of 
MaltsB »*j distsnt ao levt tbsn ICO mijr* lintn the general eoetoor Due f den-, ty of ICOl 
fknee JWij howerer o»aiet th developiDe t of th* Lower Jheisin Lower Chens b ad Lower 
IVm Dtab eolnn-e-i the (reuersl 100 drnsitT Hoe hs sdvsnced tnw rd llnhsn t sa rrsire 
rst f bn*U 1 1 miln jy sannrn and la 1011 Multan bad been turned, from th yceat of 
riew of popuUtttm, from an dsnd Into s bsttow necked penm-rds.'^ 

The recent decade opcnetl hopcfnlly and the first fire years were on the w hole 
prosperou l at a severe outl reak of nlagnein lOld put an end to the perKxl of ra 
CTOftsmg vitality and prerrpenty The carvest of lOlthld was poor and toe economic 
and pobf 1 'al difBcaJtiM anting from the war were bcginnbg to be felt the birth 
rate be^n to fall and the death rate to rise Disastrous hsrvert in 101ft 10 
were acrompirued bya severeontl reak of mflaenra and incrttumg ecocomlc end 
indostrul depre^ion and a farther faitnre of tho harvest m entirrli dts 

organired the export market and left pnee? to the mercy of the loeaj demaml and 
sap^y Vf alure however of the rbw of the decade was the very marked recovery 
of the popnlation from the effect? of the inflneaxa which is indicated ia a rapid 
n«o of tb barth rate la the lart two yean, a rise not foond in any other pnmace 
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The influonrn c])t(lo{nio of lOlS was preceded b) three unhealthy )cnrs, 
while morlalit\ from in lOlf) and from malaria and rclapsinjjf fc\cr m 

191(» and 1017 liad alroad\ <hookcd the natural prowtli of tlic population ]n- 
■fiuoura mortali{\ was hea\iei*t m the south-cn<^t of thcproMucc the lull districts 
being atTectod least The dcatli rate of tlio (lurgaon district was 123 1 and that 
of Rolitik 01) 2, Lihoro ')ib Jnllimdar 40 and l^awaljmuli 20 The mortalit} was 
spctialh se\ ere among \oung adults of fifteen and upwards and the inculcnco of 
mortaht\ on females after the age of fi\c \ears iscoiisjik nous The disease dis- 
appe iTcd cntireh at the end of 1018 and the fact that it did not, as m other pro- 
Mneos linger m the following xenrprohabh act ounts for the remarkable reeo^er) 
s)iownb\ the Mtnl si itu;tics at the end of tlio rlecnde In spite of t lie serious set- 
back minis the population of the proMiice has increased in tlic decade )>} *15 
per tent Changes m the balaiueof miuntion to and from places outside the 
proMuce ha\c not been large enough toafTecttlio \arialion of the population, 
but there has l)ccn a How of populatioi^ from the tracts on tlie outskirts to tlic 
centre andcspccnlh as we liu\e *'een inio the <anal colonies Throe large jioron- 
nml (anaK ha\e been opened durnur tlie decade the Upper dheluin, tlic U])pcr 
-Chen lb and the Lower 13 in Doib Known is tlie Triple t anal Project this irriga- 
tion s> stem suppbo'^ water to more than 1 ] million at res of land m the districts of 
Montgomerx ^lultsn bheikhupiira Cujr inwala and Sndkot Tlie total mnn)»cr 
-of acres irrigated m (lie proMiue in 1020 21 is oxer ton nulltons, an advance of 
three million^' during the docuflc 1'Jit actual gun m pojudation ostunatod by tlic 
i3upcrmtondent in the si\ districts uf the ( uni colonies dm mg the dec ule by 
immigration is about 1(»0 000 persons unonnl mg to an a\ erage of oxer 1 1 jior c ent 
onthepopul ition figure of (he tr u t m lOIl lmpiteofndxers(»con(litioiisecononiic 
progress during the decide Ins been remarknide The number of pnmarx 
1 o-opcratixc so( icties rose from I 071 in lull to 7 1»0 “j m 1021 nnl the rapitnl 
inxcsted from 30j to 21G lakhs Commiimc itions x\orc lonsiderablx improxcu, 

188 miles of new line being hud down wlule the imicuge of metal!c<r road ruse 
from 2 010 to 2 037 and, m spite of Imannal ^tnngeinx (here Ins been consi- 
derable utixntx in public works of nil kinds Ihne arc few orgam/cd 
inchnlriC!.s m the proxince and of indiistrnl dcxelopmenl Mr Middleton 
writes — 

“ Inclustnnl cloxelopmcnl is 'mrajicn cl h\ the srp iration of raw mnti rial and power Tsoln- 
tion nn4 cnonnoiis freightage onenungt ninnufariim for local mark* ts, l)Ut proxent mnnu 
inctiirc of bulkv artulos for exports tlit \ encourage partial innnufacturo of r^^r • 
raatennls resulting in dinunution of hull 11 k demand for manufactures comes from 
a dc^^ire to crnploc axailahl^ capital nn<l organiMng abilitc Labour is not acailablom 
largo quantities without bring dra\ni from agriculture The food of both tho 

agncuUural and industrial population must he produced in the proxmcc, and exports must 
largelv consist of food of the same nature To aupport mdufitr} ngnoulturo must be mn lo 
to xicld more produce per man emplox ed , this must bo done, not bx ousting xvhent, 
but bx grow-ing xaluablo crops in conjunction with xclicnt and more eqiccially those which 
proxndc labour m those hoa'iona which arc now Kpent h\ the farmer m idleness ” 

25 The area of the United Pioxmccs is, with some negligible mocbfications, tmted Vroxinccs 
the same as that m 1911 but, ow mg to the creation m that } car of the Benares 
State a large tract of tlic Mir/apur district (area 8C5 square miles and popula- 
tion of 1911, 340,245 persons) and a small poition of the Benares district 
(area 5 square miles and population 11,593 persons) hax^e been transferred from 
British to State Terntor}" Tlie bulk of the xvork of enumeration fell on 
Government servants, the land record staff, school masters and other officials 
being widely employed on census duty Considerable trouble was experienced 
m places from the non-co-operation moxement m the xxa} of refusal b}’' nou- 
officials to act as census officers and by lieads of families to give information 
But the difficulties xvere dealt xvith successfully and j\Ir Edyc, the Census Supenn- 
'tendent, is convinced that they did not affect the accuracy of the returns 
■and that the present enumeration has been “as complete as it is humanly 
•possible to make it 

The United Provinces have an area of 112,244 square miles and a population 
at the present census of 40 5 millions, of which 1 1 million belong to the states 
The population, which is higher than m any other province of India, is roughly 
equal to that of the British Islands and the areas of the two countries do not 
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grtfitlr dificr The acheme of nntanil dn uiohb adopted m IfiOl and 1911 haa 
been retained and w thui briefly deacrfbed — 


IVrtt Ettdtide*, betide* x trxet of tnhoKJaUae tomttij th of that por 

tion f the Ilmuilxjxi which f»Tb within th pTtmnce, ertadjn^ from the bare region f per 
petoxl tnoTT to the dentelr wooded ShnEk hiik. Forettx coret mort of thi» coontiy which 
u ihml popnkted and caltiv ted ctniT in mfrtqaejrt patchex. Below tin* tract and the moon 
tain* ^ \e^ farther eoat u a inbaiontaiie belt, wrthoi hutonoal tune* ahaoat entud/ nader 
Joreat and cren now Uigelr aflorerted, but dwuelr popolated where the jnngie hat been re 
ci* toed BdVHunalart West and Sob-HrmtUya E*»t compilae thw belt. On the eitremo 
tooth, and bcrtnided on the north br th* Junuu mrer tnd by the GauM after ita ccnflamce 
WTth the J mna, it tract <Ceiitr»l India PlatOiia end Eatt Satpanta) whote geological harao- 
t natKM re drtpmuDed br the low mtnintain. rani^ of Central Imh* It a mteiaected by the 
oothr ug tmrt f tbete ranger i* Urgel jnngV^clad, and a chaiact naed by an unkindly di- 
mtte and veL Th pojmlaticin here a natnrmlly tparae Between thi* trana-Janma tract 
and th tubrnrartane be* th Gnngetj BJam-Indo-GanKetic Plain, ITett; Oential and 
Eaat^ — alerH feat releta eipante J naroeJoaed enltivatioc, oenaely popidated, nrteiapciatd 
with potfltabl tie* 


Ihe popalation u thjckfy maaaed mtli« Gangetic plam, where the denaitj 
ruea mtheeJsteindmnoDtoTn per eq^nftre mile the Gorahbpirr district haying 
density of 21 peniona per aquaje mile It thms out in the HrmBlnyan tmeU 


density of 21 peniona per aquare mile It thms out m the HrmBlnj^n tmeU 
m the north and m the huly and jungly dnrtnct* adjoining Central India and 
the Central Provincea m the south The people are mainly agncidtnral, 
organixed indastTial ocenpatmna being few and locaitted in the largo totyn*. The 

morgmnl atflle- 

' m4 «« meat shotra the 

Dn. —i principal figures 

I l'*’ 2*irtr2£5’ and the yamtions 

<1 « » HI mi to population 

Oij O ^ . eince J87._ The 

^ 1 movement of po- 

- +4 P^tHm m the 

I am wt'jw « ^ + ^Wyeorahna 

M N _ X _ _ ijnj yttjp 

sq:£sr,u*j; t :« ion arth pio- 

'Ct^l Wi T 1 SI _ * - + +ut ’nousdensrty aa 

] ] the sparBely po 

pulated Hiiua 

L*>^ tract* and the congeated eastern dwtnets imve aKke increased eDonnomly 
wade the Plnteau and East batparaa have now a population generally oven 
imallei than before The ileernt and Agra diatnits stalled fifty years ago w ith 
\ery similar denaitiea tho former has increased end the latter decrcaaeiL 
Ibvtncts with a uniform degree of derurty appear to ho mmoro or less compact 
HocLa, nl over the whole half oentim the principal factor which Las 


d>dennine<t th comparatiie moTcment of the population la tho varjung agncul 
taral eoadftioQ inrreate being grrote!.t in tJi >m> tmit* which aro I>e#t protected 
uhether It be a m the Himalajon diMsi n by heavy natural minfall, or 
a in mtT't of the district of the wettem Oangctlc plain by artiflaal 
imgation Tho heaw\ mortalrtv from plague m the decade alter the great 
famine mounting pussil Ic to million* of persona as well aa tho soicro 
m (anal pid on oJ IIHIS nero factors which inbatantlally affected the censio. 
results of IPU It was suggest ed in the report oftbatcenansthata fair rate of 
natural expansion for the prtn ince was about 3 per cent, por decade an I 
Mr Ed} e accepts thia ertimate lie sees no reason to thinh that except perhajiv 
in a few area a limit ha* been reached to the mcicasr of the jKjjmlfftfon omiig 
t pre> ure on the meaoi of tol srrteBcc The standard of Irving Jms uii 
I ubtedlv risen ID the last 0 yearatLrouphotrt tie ysnems streta of tJ c jwpalo 
t n and the birth rate rtill remains high Lot the people are eitraordinarni 
r lurt nt to move from their L me* the 1 utb place statMW Ho n it indinsi 
lb t the rmigTBtion that tahe place f* the rr-mlt of ronpe^fion and if in 
the future the prware on lo^l aeaHh production ahocld ncce* rfftfe either tin 
1 anlonment 1 x th people of thejr home* or the redurti n of their stazidcrl 
tide tie Utl ri liVVtolief ind the line of le si resistance 


/ 
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Pile ino\ciiK'n1 of populalion <huiiig tlio deende 1011-102] lias been j\l] 

Fid\e tlimks ^(loforiuniod enlnoh b\ tlie tompinalisc stiongtli of tlic c]n- 
(loimc diseases m tlie \ inous jinrts of tlie piuMiue ‘to some c\len1 to p^l.igm , 
cholera and in tlaria but oAorwliolniinirh to llie inllnen/a opidcmu Exiipt 
in the \eir 101.5 1 1 when botli hir\csls were \ei\ ]hiui niul laniinc oi scnnitN 
wasdcdiirod intho IhmiM diMMon, in Ivolulkh.ind and in jiarl' oftlic Agra and 
Mhh.ibad dnisions the igiuullmil londitton'' weie more oi lo'-s normal 
and there was notlnmi -n thei onditioiis of ti rde mdnstir and piues though all 
were .id\er''el\ ifierted b\ the w ir whuh should senoush affed thenatuial 
o'pinMonnf the pojmhtion 'I'he Midst itidns thouudilngeh Mlirtt(‘(lb\ im- 
perfot t recjistr it ion ‘-how some i ()neUl mn w ith the known (omlitions ofhcallh 
The de<.ule opened with in unheallln \eir(10II) in which fheie w is i sexeic 
epidemic of nl igue rosjionsible in itself fui a mortalitx of 7 ))ei indh* ( Imlei.i , 

wisprex.dent Midthefexei i iti ibnormdh high '1 he subseepa id lire >eirs 
wore norindh liedtln hut in l*)!7 miliui w is nioie prex alenl tli in inu il and 
pi iiiue persi-ded into the sumniei months 'PIk' difteience betwee n the baih iiid 
de illi-rdes of the lirsr sc-Moixeii' of the dei .id< gixcsur.ite of incien.e innonui 
iiiii to lO,") nc’ mille pc'i iniuiiii ind tlioiiirli this rite is i le irlx crc>a1lx 
ex’gaerxted and jioiins to dob ctixe moil ii iix rogisirdion the fiiriuos indicate 
th t the population X isstoidilx iin re i«iim In n d ural c aiises up lo t lie beginning 
of tliexeir lOlS 

Tlu ' t sr lojs pi 1., proli dilx , 111 till innio r of la iiltli ilu \ cir-.l on n ( erd \)iutfroni 
-oxt re cjiiilomir' of plnfuii uuldiohr! tie proMiet w is pj \ r 1 itnl in tie IiO imme r mil 
oinx xxinUr ]>x uiliueii'ii wliirli n < pt our t!i < oiinln m two epahmu w ni In i f. w 
Wilks tins dis, T-f c mu (1 off ano-dinj lo lie istuinC' of tlu 'sjimtufv ( nnmii ion* r ivliout 
t \o luillioas of tlu populn'ion Ini! m n lit\ i- 1 slnili ittiinia to sliow I iti i in m\ mori 

Tie (Iximec iloiu hx ilie i jiah in c is not of < oiir t ronfnud to ilu dintlis frr wlmli u 
XMsdmrtlx n-i'onsdih tuordin'o to nu du 1 opinion le iw. i n to and 70 ])i i * i nt of tlu 
{iio|;It' Wire nttidid md the sum tot il of the plix-nni md 1 1 oiioniie d imi ^'e doiu lix tlie 
dis T-> pxinwlurc it wasmt funl nuist Inni Iiei n mornions Inllnonra persisted m I'd'l 20, 

V moll X T 5 also a X 1 r\ unhnltln ' ( ir 'I hottpli plnfriu \ui iiegii«ildi tlu re iw s a fnirlx ixin 
I pulcinu of dioli m lud a liirpi pro]mri!on of tlu )iopiilation Ind nndonlilidlx hi on Idl In 
tlu mfluentr ojiuli-mic oi till ]ire\uius X i ir too XM 'll toolTcr ( nous ri sistnne i to duensp in 
an form Piililit lunltli x is nl-o uns itisfnrton in 1*120 21 'J’ho jirrniiici was almost fn i 
I’-o a cholera and plague Imt m d irn x as xi r\ pn xalenl ’’ 

Mr I'jchc, X' ho estimnlcs the actual lenses frnm inflticn/a in the neighboni- 
bood of 2 SOO 000 jicrsons com bides ili.it tlie rciction of flic population to con- 
ditions of licidth domin dcs the sit nation ind “ccim])hlelx coiucils.inx reaction 
tiicie max' be to agricultural, tconomic or tomnieKial c oiiditions ” and that it is 
probublx somcxxlicrc near the truth to liold tlie ■> oar lOlS ntcoiinl.iblc for the 
whole of the abnormal loss of popnlition in the jirox inec 

The correlation betv con the gencruUonditions of health and tlie moxcmciit 
of population m the xarious p.irts of the proxince arc close The greatest 
decrease xvis in the Sub-Himalii) a West dixision ( — 38), followed closeh lioxx- 
ex'crbi, the Western Plains dix isioii ( — 30) and the Central Plains dixisionf — 23) 

The former dixusion snflered less from the influenza than the two lattci but had a 
more unfaxmurnblc } cai in 1917 The East Satpuras. where the population lias 
been practicall) stationarx, had a higher mortalitx m 1918 than the Himalaya 
West dix'ision but enjoxed better health m the generally nnfaxmurable x cars of 
1911 and 1017 The Ccntial Plain suiTcred more from influenza than the two 
dixisions last mentioned but was compensated by e\ceptioiial xvcll being in 
1014, xxdien the death-rate was well beloxv the provincial average The piovmce 
loses somethmg under a million peisons m the balance of migiation The munbei 
of emigrants has slightl} decreased since 1911 but there is a more considerable 
decline, amounting to about 160,000 peisons in the number of foreigners enu- 
merated in the provinces, wath the result that there is a net loss of about that 
number in the decade 

26 The Baroda fbtate, wath an area of 8,127 sc^uaro miles, forms a part of the I’nioiio sinte 
Gu]arat tract and is similar m physical, chmatic and cultural conditions to 
the distncts of the Gujarat division of the Bombay Presidency Except m pai+ 
of the submontane tracts, wdiere a mght enumeration xvas impossible, the 
census xvas earned out on the presenbed night and was not attended by any 
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fMtdJ difficulties. The etmtabc* obtiimed at* certAinly ■refl Ep to if not 
aboT* tbe AVBTAge level m India m respect of Acctcmcy and conipfeotiee*. The 
state retamed a popuUbonat this caisns of 2 120,322 penitms, an nil round 

densrty of 2fi2 pcrBans per square mile as conqiared wth 202 m Bntish Gn;aj»t- 
Bftioda u cm* oi the moet pcrpukroa snd irefl dovrioped of the Indian atatea and 

has a higher density than 
any except Oochm and 
TraTancore. The state- 
ment m the mar^ ahcnra 
the Tarution at prevjons 
censoaea of the popola 
tion mtbe four natoral 
divnons mto which the 
state is divided. Baroda 
Tras badly hit the 
famine of lOOO the loss 
of popniation being greateet m the tracts of northern and central Gujarat where, 
own^ to the natural feitibtT of the soil a fandy constant ramfalh eitenatve eominn- 
DK'atioji* and a coraoderable nrban popolatian the acgrMfation of the popnlation ie 
greatest TheVocreas of recoveiy from the famine m the sobacquent decade waa 
aenously retarded by constant and severe epidemics of placue. In tho recent decade 
the agncnltniai conditioiiB were fart op to 1018 thoogh there wa* conuderable lo» 
of crop m the first year of the decade owing to frost. The State wa* again vuoted 
bv arveiB epidenuca of pUgot, and a compfete faihrre of the harvest of 1918-10 waa 
flccompanK^ by a dieastrous mrmaion of tbe inflnerua epidemic. The 
raged m all part*, the Kathiawar dmsion aaSenng the roost. The total 
recorded mortshty from plagne and mflaena was about UZ,000 person* 
the Superintendent estumtes the mortality from mflnenia at 78,000 persona, 
or S8 0 per miHe and from plague at 4A 000 amounting to 23 per mille. The 
balance of migration wa»m favour of tbe etote end accounts for 1*2 per cent, 
of the gam of 4 6 m the populatwru Under the adverse conditxms at the end of 
tbe dec^e a gam of 1 4 by natural caiw« apeala well for tb© ntah^ of the people. 
3Ir Jlukerjeo writes — 

In Uet I am indmad t tbrnkikatm ti widespread Intensity th dWtress of 1918 ws* 
akcKwt u bad as 1900 That tlus disaatrom year did not 1 i*t* tbo eflsct tliat ■fWWIfwt* of 
amdlar maputod* h*ra bad oo popnlaUon in pfariotii yean *bow* how aearrfty-CDndiUow-^ 
and erea Umioe — hare caased t bare tieir demolafira] iroportuice of earhee daya. Tha 
bnpTOTemeot in th means f cceora mika Ix)m and in tbe Jerel ofpswa] Inteffigenee and (rf 
foreaigbt baa led to tErt that /aminei bare ceaaed to kill peopie. Ibey may affect rJtafity to 
tbe extent of eaasmg little ibriakage in Wrti rat and aflectmff tb age-dirtrftatwn of th* 
peopla bat tber d htti else 

Tbe lose censed tbe *ud mfiuonis epidecuc# ha# fallen heavily on 

the earh* adult e^e-penods. ^e age group IIWO fhows a decreaie througlwat 
tbe state and ft is significant that evctywbcie the proportion of mamed women 
aped IWO per hundred of their tei has decreased. V low range of birth rate » 
tberefore mdicsted for at least some years. The decode has been one of considerable 
advancement in the atate of Baroda The area of cultivstum ha* extended, 
railway and road cornmanicatXHM developed the number of coKipcTntivo acetic* 
bo* inciearrd from In 191 1 to 400 in 1919-20 and their wurlnng capital from ooe 
Ulh to ‘*4 lakhs of rupee*, in important beginning has *1« been mode m tbe 
mdnstnal devefcmment of the atate. ^o leas than <M Joint Stock GHnnanic* wero 
floated in Baroda and a good many factone* dealing with textile* and tbcir con 
neeted inditttruw ha\‘e been opened, while other mdmtne* have been planned and 
aurted. The number of indoftnal concern* employmg more than peraon* has 
metmaed from 80 m 1011 to 121 in ItPl 



27 lUrth the exception of certain forest and hOIr tracta In the How* State 
and ofthe Bhilcountrr where a final revuionof the figure* on one nigt tww* not 
«n«ia of the Central India Apnev wo* taken on the apponrted 
n^ht InMych Each indewndent Hatecameil out rtaown organization under 
the genrral inpem^ion of a Superintend cut of Ceniu* Operatron* for tb» 
tpencT The figurro of tbe whole Agenrr were t*l dated at Indore ench 
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principal state supplying its own staft and dealing with, its own figures There 
was no political trouble or other disturbing element at the time of the census 
and Colonel Luard considers that the enumeration was complete as regards 
numbers, though m the matter of detail a certain degree of maccuracy is inevit- 
able m the case of a tract of country in a ^eat part of which the inhabitants 
are backward in education and general intelligence The area of pobtical control 
known as the Central India Agency has since the census of 1911 undergone an 
unportant modification by the separation of the Gwalior State, which hitherto 
formed one-third of its area That State, with an area of nearly 26,000 square 
miles and a population of nearly three millions, was placed from the 16th March, 
1921 in direct pobtical communication mth the Government of India and 
constitutes at the present census an independent unit The transfer, though 
convement m the tune of its operation, was to some extent inconvenient from 
the pomt of view of census organization, owing to the fact that the territories 
of the Gwalior State are inextricably mtermingled with portions of the Central 
India Agency as now constituted 


Provliico and "Vaturnl 
Division 


Central India 
West 
■Bast 
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1 —70 
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The area of the Central India Agency, as now readjusted, is 61,531 square 

miles as compared 
with 77,367 square 
miles *m 1911 and is 
therefore Somewhat 
smaller than Greece at 
the present tune The 
Agency consists of a 
collection of states and 
estates, 61 m numh'er, and the British Pargana of Manpur The mdi\idual 
administrative units vary m area from the Rewa State, with 13,000 square miles, 
to petty estates of a few villages For the purposes of the census the terri- 
tory was divided on tins occasion mto two natural divisions. Central India West 
and Central India East, the mam statistics of which are given m the margm 
The two tracts are approximately equal in area and population but the Western 
(Plateau) division with a kmder climate, a more fertile soil, better railway 
communications and a larger proportion of important towns, is more highly 
developed than the low-lymg CO untry of the eastern tracts. 

The first seven years of the decade were on the whole years of pros- 
perity m the Agency There was some scarcity in 1911-12 in the hilly tract to 
the south of the Western division, and plague, which accounted for about 40,000 
deaths durmg the decade, was practically confined to this division After a serious 
set-back m the famine decade 1891-1901 the Agency had shown a good recovery 
(13 9 per cent ) at the census of 1911 The failure of the present census to show a 
forward movement is due mamly to the serious epidemic of 1918 The 

Supermtendent estimates that over the 
whole Agency at least 6 per cent , or between 
four and five hundred thousands, of the 
population succumbed to the disease As 
will be seen from the statement in the 
margm the epidemic was most virulent in 
the states of Baghelkhand and Malwa 
The mortahty was accentuated by the 
difficulty of conveying rebef to the sufierers 
m the backward tracts ill served by roads 
and railways 
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Southern States Agency 
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66 
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39 
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33 
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No great rehance can be placed on the vital statistics of this tract but they 
serve to mdicate the general movement of the population Except m the years 
1918 and 1919 the births everywhere exceeded the deaths, and after the epidemic 
period the year 1920 again shows a restored balance in favour of births The 
balance of deaths over births m the decade considerably exceeds the decrease 
of population shown m the census, hut there is no doubt that the reporting of 
births IS defective, and aU that can he said on the basis of the vital statistics is 
that they mdicate a fair natural mcrease in the population up to the year 1918, 
and clearly hrmg out the heavy mortalitv of that year and the consequent 
drop in the birth-rate 
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The pop Illation figure* of the Agency are little affected hy movcmenta of 
penona between the states and other parta of India, Of the penoiu enmnerated 
in the Agency 91 percent, were bom there and the balance of nugration grrea 
an addition of about M 000 person* against a loe* of 4S 000 m 1011 though the 
gam 1 * entirely to the WMtem drriBion hicrwhere i* the density of the popn- 
lation high The Indore State which ihowe a rise m population of 10*1 per 
cent, ha* 121 person* per e^uare rnfle the greatert density m any nngle 
district being 160 The rapid progresa of the town of Indore m mdustnal and 
commercial importance i* a mart^ feature of the decade. A small tract m 
BondeHJiaDdftho Alampur tract) Bhotn an exceptional densitr of S95 persona 
per square mile and the density of some of the dwtncts of the Rewa State 
which be in fertile soil is compoiatrrdj high while some of the ttatea of the 
Malwa plateau have between 160 end 200 pemon* per equore mfle. On the 
other hand the smaller state* of the Eastern drvtsion have a speree population 
which sometime* amount* to only sixty or seventy pereons per square mile- 
It IS obnons that nowhere is there at present «ny presaure on the means of 
production and that the inargm for expansion and progress is coMnder- 
able. 


CMSbt. 


/ 


28 The area of the Oochm State « 1 479 square mileB end the population 
979 080 the increase m the decade amounting to 8*6 per cent- The popn- 
1 tion a* will appear from the marginal table ha* been steadily mcreaa* 

I mg since 1881 both 
by natural in 
crease end by mn 

^ 1^1 

deneity of 662 per 
•ona per aquare mile 
for the territoty as 
a whole, namg as 


1 IpCI* W 

high aa 1 708 and 12 048 in the coastal tracts, mdicatc* the high degree of 

g rcsqienty which it* advantageous povitionand favourable climate wcure for thi* 
tate, WMrence crops and cocoanut plantationB fltnmih on a good soil watered 
by a heavy and regmar ramfalL The first half of the decade waa a period of 
Bgncultunil and industnal pro^ienty and the number of mdustnea employing 
twenty oe more person* has increased &om 66 to 02, The agncultural condi- 
tion* of the Utter part of the decade were however poor and the State waa 
visited by the mfioenxa epidemic in 1918, The death rate of that year was 
high and the balance of migration was not *o favoorabJe as in theprerioiu 
decade. The higbeatgain in population was m the Tnchur talnq where the 
incrttiLao U 12*4 per cent. 


29 Up tin the year 1020 the Gvabor State wo* included amongst the 
State* of the Central India Agency and in 1911 the ceniu* arrangementt of 
the State were made under the general anpcrmloo of the Sopermtendent of 
Onsns Operations, Central India, and the result* were mdnded in the Cenam 
Report ol Central India Aa the State has, aince the 16th ilarcb 1021 had 
direct relatlona with the Oovernment of India the Ceii*oj of 1921 wa* carried 
out independently as in the case of lIjrderaLad Kashmir and the other large 
states of India and the Report of the Census of Gwalior now forms one of the 
volumes of the censn* sene*. 

The Gwalior State has an area of 26,983 equore mOes, a alight fncreiee 
m the flgures os compared with that of 1011 being duo to comctiona of eurvey 
In extent the State ranha fourth among tho Indian State* and is nearly aa Urge 
a* Scotland- The temtorv which contain* a large are* of bfllr and forest clad 
country ha* been divided Into three natural dinsiona, a low hnng tract 
aith a clhnata which Toiie* between the extrcmei of heat end cold the Malwa 
plateau, with an arerage altitude of 1000 feet and a modenite and equitable 
clmut and a hniy tract with an altitude of 1 800 feet. The marginal staleroent 
nuljcjte* how the popnlatioo of the State n datnlmteil over three did «on«. 
The population conn U chiefly of Ifindns of the lower agncultural and indus- 
trial with an admature especuHy In the more hilly tracts of 
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u«s spocnlK IndK hit There uas a fan lecotert in the sutcicding dot ado 
(1001-111 Init ihopre-^ont (onsiis again scesa ‘^et hath o\\mg iminh O the 
n.TO' of the inlUien/a epidcinu the deirea'-e in the Statt aniountiug to 
r, ,fr\cnt 1l'«^ Sl„.. M,.h»s cml.l «rm ll.o 

1 . Is of nn\ toiuluMons is to the e\])an-=ion of the popul iHon in the mien ens il 

nn I ... 4 “of ll.e (... t II. .1 111.- „f 11. 1 M2 lon-l I ..... 

roo... ..r.« ......t.-f...l..r; ....1 tl.nl ll.c Si .10 m. .)ot c. Mo . 

I rj oo of the plume m 1011-12 it is prohahle that up to 15)18 the 

incronsc of the population was proceeding at least at a normal into 
It appen a indeed from the igricultural statistics that the ^'‘^'"''1’'"'^?’ ’ 
whcre^cApmsion w is origmalh impeded In liistoru d reasons and 
retirdodSiv the fiiniiie of 1000, w is ripidh increising its population along 
with Its cultu itod area The worst \ ear in this St ite, i- eKewhere is the ^ eat 
loiVwlienoiithetopofa widespread failure of the crops am gieat econonm 
diflidiltc (amethe ni(lueii/a epidemic '1 here is no basis on which tocdculatc 
the mortahtc in this \cii hut the .State must luue sutTered at least as heacih 
astiriSour in the Central ProMiues Liiited ProMiices and 

Pni ntmm^ P proh ible that the epidemic aiTected more serioiish the 

•n'oilnlo of the low-lMiig diMsion than those of the hills as the latter shows a 
Fair increase of population at the census The halancc of migration has been 
favourable to tL State, a fmt which is probabh due to the 
the clocadc of a number of persons whom the plamie epidemic of 1 )10 had 
tenmorarih driven from their homes ()„ the whole the .Superintendent with 
the ^figures of other prov inces before him, considers that it is to some extent a 
rnattef of congratulation that the population of the State did not show a 
greater decrease 

no The decade has not been favourable to the Dominions of Ills Exalted iDdcmbadsUie- 
Tlifflmcss the Ni/am The State has an area of 82.(508 scpiarc miles w Inch is intliei 
less than the area of England, Scotland and AT ales It caiiics a population, 
aecording to the recent census, of neailj ]2: million persons Jheterritorj 
consists&two tracts which, geologicallv and ethnologicalh distinct, clivudc about 
cquallv the whole area and population The north-wes^rn divismn, whieli 
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rrilntaina 

Harathwara 


contains a Marathi speaking people and is known as Marathwara llie eouiitr) 
to the south and east is inhabited by speakers of lelugu and hence named 
Tclincana The black soil of Marathwara is suitable foi the grow th of w heat 
and other open field crops, while the heavy rainfall and sandy soil (if lelingana 

favours the cultivation of rice The marginal statement gives the principal 
lavoiua statistics of popu- 

lation and area 
Though tlie gross 
density of the two 
divisions IS much 
the same, the 
density calcu- 
lated on the culti- 

vated area works out to 339 m Telingana against 202 for Marathwara Tehn- 
eana has large forest areas, receives a higher rainfall and is better equipped 

withirngation resources and the Superintendent shows, by an analysis of the 

fieures of individual tracts, that the density varies in the State in proportira 
to the predominance of the rice cultivation Apart from the peater stability 
of the seasons in the rice areas he is of opinion that the cultivation of rice 
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43 dUPTSB L — DMTBIBUnOJ? AST) MOTEJtETT OP POPCiaXIOir 

rtqxnrefl, and a able to Bopport, a larger number of pOTnaneat tgricnltnral 
labcrnrera than the open field cropa 

Since 1881 Tvhon the fint ceiuraj of the State wan taten the population has 
increased by 26 7 pet cent, the progress being checLed in the famine period of the 
decade 1891 1901 when distresB waa especialjy eevere m the Harathwara divi 
eion The climatic condition* of the pa*t decade hare been on the whcJe ini' 
favourable and tn eeven ont of the tenyeiiiB the rarnfaD was either menfflaent or 
lUdistnbnted Plague was prevalent throughout the period, cauamg a mortnhtv 
of over 164 000 persont, while the death-rate from cholera wea heavy m eeveral 
veara. The almost complete failuro of the mcsiBOon of 1918 reaulted in wideepread 
famine and scarcity in the State and wa* foDomed by the mvaiion of the mflaenra 
epidemic, which spread throughout the State aaid i* erhmated tohave caused a 
mortality of over 160,000 perBon*. A* in other tract* attacked by the diaeaBe the 
birth-rate dropped below the death rate and, though the registration of the 
vital statistic* m the State is not suffiaently accurate for any detailed deduc- 
tioni to be made from the flgurea, it is dear that the excess of deaths over birth* m 
the latter part of the decade was considerable:. The State ncmnslty throws ofl 
Q portion of itspopulaticsiby migration, and the statistic* of birthplsce show an 
increase m the number of emigrant* and a fall m the number of nnmigranta as 
compared with the prcnou* decade The general result i* a loaa of population 
amounting to nearly 7 per cent, m the State the decrease being heancrt in the 
north western portion of the Uarthvara divi«om The CSty of H^yderabad which 
has three tame* during the decade been visited by plague diow* a fall in population 
amounting to 19''4 per cent- 

M*. 81 KnMhmrr has an area of 84 268 equmre mile* and a population of 

3,520,618 persona. 
The natural drvi 
sion* adopted in 
1011 have been 
retamed on thu 
occasion and the 
densitlo* and vana 
tions iQ popola 
tlon are exhibiteil 

in the marginal statement Knshnur itandfl highest m point of area and 
lowest in point of dermt) among the important states of India. About threet- 
fourths or the State consist of n tun habited tracts and mountain range* 
jnd if these be ejcluJed the denotY mte* to the more reepectnble figure of 147 
ThcJo u a great diverotv of physical an 1 cLrmntic condition In the State and the 
agncnltural nrenm tonces vary m each natural diviBion. Tho Bub-montnne 
tract *nJ the Jheliim vailev have level plami where practically every inch of 
Lin 1 I fit for cultivation and nee wh^t mane and other cn^ art grown 
The whole of the Outer IliUs division is typical mountamoun country enU 
tivation iB precanouB and depends on trinefj rainfall, whQe cultivated areas 
4re generally Hrudl and Mparated by ioog range* of bills. 

The population of tho State ha increased by 10*’ ,392, or a percentage nito 
of 6 I a* against 8 7 in the previous decade. The rate of mcreose vnrie* con- 
vjdemblv in tho natural diyisJosu from 8 0 percent in tho Jheltmt 4 alley to 1 
jwr cent. In the Snb-montane tract. The increase m the Indue Valley is one in 
part to the mcreaaed a Tumey of the census, owing to the excellent arrangements 
made by the Political Agent for the enuraeraticm of this dlfilcult and sparsely 
peopled country Bnt most of it u no iloobt a genuine expansion due to un- 
listurhed peace and security and to the liberal ad mm Ut ration of the chief* of 
the hrontier llaqas. The condition of crop* in tho decade was on the whole 
normal till the last year which was unnmally drr remlting in Berere distree* 
in certsin part* of the State and extennve emigration Inflnenia raged o\-er 
the whole State in 1918 and 46 000 nrtims were recorded (hough the actual 
1 ath roll mu t hav far exceeded thu nomher Pbjpje and amall-pox b1*q 
cjtnwl oil a con idcrable number of people Jltgration b of a temporary and 
fiurtiuting nature in Ka hnur In winter out-door work is stopped inLadaLh 
and the other higher tract owing to the enow fall and the laboonag chisvw 
f umaHv migrate to the adjoining dr»tri t* in the I DBjab In simuaer not only do 
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tlie migratoiy labourers return to thea: bomes but there is a very large influx 
of European and Indian visitors to the State Emigrants exceeded immigrants 
by 21,000 in the present census which was taken before the summer influx 
Provision is being made for progress m prosperity and population An 
important featiue of the decade was the establishment of a co-opeiative 
department in 1916, five district banks being opened in 1920 Trade was 
fairly brisk and the value of timber exported increased to a figure four times as 

g reat as it was in 1911 The progress in horticulture has been lapid, and the 
tate gardens and orchards are at present a remimerative source of mcome, the 
value of apples alone exported from Kashmii having risen from two to seven 
lakhs m the decade The silk mdustry has continued to develop, the number 
of cocoons reared having mcieased smce 1911 from 35,000 to 50,000, while the 
number of persons directly or mdirectly engaged on the work is about 
150,000 

32 The State of Mysore has an aiea of 29,475 square miles and a popula- MysoreStaie 

tion of 5,978,892 per- 
PEnoENT sons The density m 
the State and its two 
to to“ natural divisions and 
the variation m the 
+3 0 +18 3 population since 1872 
iis ^-^7 are given m the mai- 
+16 0 +45 4 gmai statement The 
Eastern division con- 
tains the bulk of the population and the more developed areas of the State, 
mcludmg the majority of the towns, the cities of Mysore and Bangaloie, 
the latter having a large civil and military area, and the prosperous 
mdustrial areas of the Kolar Gold Fields With a higher rainfall and 
a larger area under irrigation the eastern tracts have a less healthy climate 
and a backward population The whole State sufiered severely m the great 
famme of 1877, and some areas in the Western division have hardly yet 
recovered from the effects of that disaster, the Malnad region disclosmg so de- 
pressed a condition as to necessitate special administrative measures for its im- 
provement durmg the decade The greater part of the progress m population 
and material welfare m the last thirty years has taken place m the eastern aieas 
and has been assisted by a steady flow of immigrants, chiefly fiomthe neighbouimg 
regions of the Madras Presidency, who were attracted by the employment offered 
in the Kolar Gold Fields, the growing mdustrial concerns m the cities and the 
coffee plantations At the present census the balance of migration shows an 
addition of 203,000 foieign-born persons to the State, more than half of the popu- 
lation of the Kolar Gold Fields and about one-third of the civil and military station 
of Bangalore bemg foreign The early years of the decade were favourable, 
agricultural conditions and pubbc health bemg good As m other parts of India 
the year 1918 was one of calamity for the Mysore State , the ramfaU was unsatis- 
factory, the economic conditions were extremely diflicult and the food situation 
acute The influenza epidemic was severe specially m the western regions of the 
State though, owmg to the imtrustworthmess of the vital statistic registration, 
no accurate estimate of the death-rate from it can be made The rainfall failed 
agam m the last year of the decade and the direct and indirect losses, caused by 
the calamitous years at the end of the decenmal period, have combmed to reduce 
the natural increase m a population which is ordmarily capable of rapid expansion 
The decade has been one of considerable administrative and industrial progress , 
railway and tiamway communications have been developed, new irrigation works 
constructed and efforts made to stunulate the growth of commercial crops such 
as cotton and sugar-cane The number of schools and pupils m the State has 
more than doubled durmg the decade and schemes for mdustrial, commeicial 
and economic improvements, mcludmg the development of the forests, have been 
started, while the nnmber of co-operativn societies has risen from 111 m 1911 to 
1,500 m 1921 and their working capital from about 4 to about Es 78 lakhs 

33 Except m the Bhil tracts, where a non-synchronous enumeration was Uajpniana x^cncj, 
Tendered necessary by the difficult nature of the country, the census in the 


Tabiatjov of populatioit 

state and i , I 

Dlvlaion Area Population DcnsJtj 2872 1881 1891 1901 

to to to to I 

1831 1801 I 1001 1011 ; 

fitato 29 476 6 978 892 203 — 17 2 +18 1| +12 1 +4 8' 

Eastern Division 19 976 4 449 894 223 —21 3 +21 2 +14 9 +7 0 

Western Division 9 485 1 410 058 149 — 8K) +11 61 +0 0—17 

avfl and imiuiry 

Station Bnncaloro 14 118 OiO 8 784 +14 3 +7 O' —10 5, +12 5 ' 
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Rajpatann Agencv and Ajmer llerwar* was cnndncted on the ttandard line*. 
Eaci mdependent rtate earned ont its emn ofgantMticiii, imder the general 
snpemnan oi a Sapenntendent for the whole Agency who ilao anperviaed the 
ceasus of the Bntiih Province of Ajmer Sfmrara No dirtarbing dementi 

S revflQcd at the time of the censni m the Agency but the Urt fair m Ajmer 
[erwaxB some whit diatntbed the diitribuhon of the population of Ajmer aty 
and the area aroand it though ipecial arrangementa for the enumeration of tie 
pflgrima were made and a eeparate record of them kept. The Agency which 
conaista of a congenet of tweny-one etate* and ohiafaliips, hae an area of 128 987 
iguaro milee a^ a population of 0,844,5fi4 pereona, gmng an all round dennty 
of 7fl peraone per square mde Tiewed as a amgle pditiai] unit it is larger in 
area than anv other state or agency but m pcrpulation cornea eeoand after 
Hyderabad The mdinduai states of the Agency vary greatly m eue, ranging 
from ilarwar which i* larger than Scotland to Jhalawar which la conaderablv 
smaller than an English count v 

The Chief Commisjionerahip of Ajmer AlerwurH with an area of 2 '^11 square 
mOea and a population of 49B 271 formi an enclave in the middle of the Agency 

and was ongmally 
divided mto two 
iroarate distncti 
which were com- 
bined into one in 
_ _ April 1914 The 

' - 1 ^ I — »-* I +M I +*i 1 +5il I mam statiatica of 
j I*. I Il*ij $ I the diitrSmtion 
and growth of the 








population in the Agenev and Ajmer irerwara are shown in the mtrgmai table. 
The Agency la dmaed into tl^ee natural divuiona. The Eastern diTnaoc, 
which naa the highest densrty contami the bulk of the population and ia mostly 
a lorel tract with a fertile sou and a gonmilly mfflcient ramfall. It la well imga 
ted and better served by roads and rnilTray* than the other traeti. The Southern 
dinsjon which has the aiasUe«t area and population and is inhabited largely by 
Bhila, u traversed by low ranges of hilli enrioemg m many parti fertile and well 
watei^ valleys. In dcnsitT it is higher than the Western divinon which though 
larger in area than both the other dimioni combmed has alow average rainfall 
and IS sandy ill watered, and rmproductive Apart from the Abn district, which 
hat been leased to the British Government and is the head-quarters of the Local 
Govemraent, the density m the individual states vanes from 230 piersona per 
square mile in Bharatpnr to 4 in Jaisalmer The country is thmly jieopled 
but the vast stretches of desert land m the west afford httlo scope for the prodne- 
Uon of wealth and, m apUe of low demutr, there is a steady outflow of populathm 
from the Agenev to the Panjob and Bombay 

The first count was made in 1881 and the large increase of 20*0 per cent in 
1881 1B91 was doe partly to improved methods of enumerstiem and partly to 
natural causes. In the succeeding decade the Agency was hit eeverely by the 
famme of 1000 snd also br a virulent epidemic of fever which broke oat unrae- 
dUtely after the famme Theso calamities resulted in a decrense of 20-0 j>er 
cent at the census of lODl In the decade 1001 1011 when conditlona were 
otherwise faitlv favourable inewea<e m the population was senoasly hampered 
by constant epidemics of plapne and cholera. In spite of an occaSKmarpoor 
rear cooditionB were till 1018 fairly good and the present cemna would nn- 
douhtedly have revealed an incrtuse had it not been for the fnfluenia epidemic 
of that year and the sulitcquent agncultoral and economK: depression. There 
are no means of calculating the mortality from the disease but the Agency 
must hare suHered at lea t a heavily ns the nrtghlHmring British Provincea. 
Conditions both of agriculture and of health were tborou,.hly tmfsvouralde m 
llajpatana lunng the decade 1011 ID' 1 and there wero in the Northern ami 
Eaktem dirivKia few resriy giood igncultnral years. Jlortalrty from plague and 
mabria wa severe m the imdiBe rear* of the deraile and was foDow^^ by the 
scamtr of 1018 and the influenza epitleuuc m the same rear The epidemic I 
said to hare earned o0 cw fifth of t w populatKm of th Jaipur State. Jafsalmer 
lo-rt durlnc the dectwle nearlv one-foerth of its populabno Dbolpur almit an 
eighth ami 3Iarwar more than a tenth, ronditiom were Isdfertathe states of 
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the Southern division, wheie also the aboiiginal population, uz , theBhils, Minas, 
etc , ha^e an euoimoiis power of recupeiatiou The luciease lu the Mewar State 
was nearly 7 per cent , in Banswara 15 per cent and in Dungaipur 18 5 pei cent 
The tract uas fiee fiom plague and suftered less from influenza than the Eastern 
and Western diMsions A part of this mciease must, however, be ascribed to 
lmp^o^ enient in cnmneiation among the backward people The Agency also 
sustains a steady and increasing loss by migiation the adverse balance being 
027,000 against 553,000 in 1911 In Ajmer-Meivaratlie decrease of 1 2pei cent 
IS mainly duo to plague and influenza, v hicli togethei claimed 45,000 victims 
The Superintendent thinks that had the population not been inflated by the 
influx of pilgrims visiting the I/is fair at Ajniei at the time of the census 
the actual loss would have amounted to at least 4 pei cent 


34 This little state leturiied a population of 81,721 with a density of snym stale, 
twenty mne persons pei square mile The census uas carried out by the State 
ofiicials under the duection of the Superiuteudeut of Census Operations, 

Bengal In a coiuitry such as this, consistmg chiefly of mountains, forest clad 
ridges and isolated valleys, a one-uight census was mipossible and a month was 
given for the UTitmg up of the schedules Ariangemeuts were however caiefuUy 
made and the census was as accurate as is possible imder the circumstances 
The rapid increase m the population in the last tlin-ty years received a check 
diuing the last decade and the return shov s a decrease amountmg to 7 1 per 
cent This reduction is due mamly to the ravages of influenza and of lelapsmg 
fever both of which diseases were prevalent for the three years of the decade 
There IS also, apparently some decrease in the number of immigrants fi om the 
State from Nepal, though the statistics of migration betu eeu the State and its 
northern neighbours are necessarily incomplete 
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35 Tlie nature of tlie comitiy 111 tlie Travancoie State does not admit of Travnncorc state 
house to house visits beiug made at night for the pui’pose of a census, and on 
p^e^^OllS occasions the enumeration has been carried out at different times for 
different sections of the population In the piesent case the census was taken 
simultaneously throughout the State on the morning of the 18th of March A 
large staff of officials was employed as census officers, the majoritj’ of the 
enumerators being school masters The organization was carefully designed, 
all the circumstances were favourable and it is believed that the census was 
accurate and complete 

The Travancore State has an area of 7,625 square miles accoiding to the 
latest survey, the increase of 32 square miles over the figure of 1911 bemg due 
to corrections m survey The State has been divided into three natmal divisions 

and the marginal 
YsmATios OF ropnATio'7 FER cE'^r I statement indi- 
cates the distri- 
bution of the 
population over 
them The Sea 
Coast division, 
which has a rich 

. „ . , , alluvial soil and 

a rainfall of less than 90 inches, is inhabited chiefly by Musalmans and non- 
Syrian Christians, cocoanut and nee are largely cultivated here In the Inland 
division the chief crops are tapioca, banana and jams , the tract has a rainfall 
of between 70 and 110 inches and is inhabited chiefly by Malayala Hindus and 
Syrian Christians The inhabitants of the Mountainous division are mostly non- 
Malayala Hmdus and tribes, the average rainfall is 110 inches and tea and 
rubber form the prmcipal crops The population of the State has been steadily 
increasing m the last 50 years and now stands at over foiu millions Agri- 
cultmal conditions were good and the death-rate from plague and cholera was 
small compared with that of the previous decade The State escaped the viru- 
lence of the influenza epidemic and the slight attack of this disease was not 
accompanied by a high death-rate Themcrease was lowest (14 8) m the Coastal 
division owing to the movement of population, under economicpressnxe, from 
this densely populated tract to the tea, rubber and cocoanut estates and to the 
waste lands of the Mountainous division The State gams slightly by immigra- 
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tioo bat by far the l*rne«t pArt of th© decennial mcreae© at dne to the nmtnial 
mere**© of the popalatiorL ho le« than 30 per cent of the pophUbon it 
Chmban, K-hile among ^th the JlaitTalam and non Makyalam hfindoBof 
th© State indow rentJTitge is alloW ©o that to the nttnral fertility of 
th© Sooth Indian race© is thus added a freedom from the reatncbons on 
marriage rrhich mnially limit the prodactrve power of the Hrndnt, while, owing 
to Ha favoormble drmate and position the expansion of population m the 
State It not aubjected to any severe natural checbi and the average death rate 
IS conseqntndy lower than in other parts of India 


Section IV—IIwsee and FamiKe*, 

36 The margmal Table Rivee the number of persona per bouse and hoosee per 
aqoare mile m India at succeaeivo conauaea, Figureii for- 
th© lhx>vmct!B and States are given in Table A at the 
end of th© Chapter heither theregionalnartbepeiic»di 
ca! fignres ate stnctlv comparable, b^uao there are two 
deflmtnons of hoose m use for censm pnipooee, one based 
on the itructiiTal and the other on the social aapect of the 
lioose. And it la left to the Ccarna 8apennt«nd«t of e*ob 
proTince to determine, m the bght of local cooditioca, 
which definition shonld be used. Where the atmotoial 
cntenoo i taken a hooae la ordmaiily defined, with 

mmor local quahfiraboc*. aa th© resdence of one or more famihet havmg a 
eepante independent entrance from the common way Where the social aapect 
IS looked tort u defined aa the home of a commensal family with its rcsiaent 
dcpendenta and tervanta. The former type of definitkm, which wai general up 
to 1891 haa gradnaDy been anperseded bv the commeim] definition, which baa 
the advantage of nmpbcity and ease of epphcotion and n expected to afford tom© 
clue to the average aiie ol the Indian family Of the larger pronncea only 
Madtaa and the Central Prtmncea still retam the atractnraf new of the house, 
but thia definition is atill usuallv appbed to houses in towns and to allb nildmga 
of the nature of chawls and lines and to large btmgalowa, and the ceoaua house 
IS therefore everywhere aomewhat of a hybrid wtween a house and a 
hou^holi 

37 The average number of peiaons per house haa not changed In the last 

decade though them was a decime between 1881 and lOll The trend of the figure© 

Vanes in diffoTent provmcts, but I doubt if they afford substantial grounil for any 
mntenal inference As the Census Supcnnteooent of Madras remarks, the defini 
tion M snffioientlr conTprehensiTe to cover alike a Hajoh s palace and the portaUe 
hut (or tent) earned from pUce to place by a member of a wandering tribe, and 
vjnatKma in the avstem and practice of house-numbermg from censoa to 
census moat neces<anlv introduce a further unknown factor It would for example 
be expected that the inndence of the iaflnenxa mortality would fall fairiy evenly 
upon the mdindunl bousebokls and would therefore cause a rcdocticm in the number 
of persons per bouse It loes not appear to have done so either In BocnlmT the 
t mted rrDvmces, the Central Provinces or lUjputana, whiJe in Dcngal, where 
there u a nae in the population there la a fall m tne «ir© of the boosehoJi The 
figures are m fact unwtrtfaetory and thouch they mvite a diseuaatoQ on tbo condi- 
tion of the joint family it ts doubtful if they can resJly bo held to iilonujiate it 
The peoeral opmion of the Provmcial Snpenntecdmts n that they do not do so 
an J that other liKliratioos do not ibow that the joint family sj’item has yet under 
gone anv ta lirol chancre at anv mte in the agixajltujBl tracts of the coantry 
The two mam infloencev, the doineatic and the economic seem to operate lu 
oppo^fte directions, Lnliour and res emr era (Benerally are more easv to combine 
and orranij© when the familT mnam^ jomt and tbo economic consldemtkws 
pTohahlv tend to hoW the famiUet topjetber On the other band k u not easy for 

l^rge jiroup of noamed brothers and misters to dwell topetber on peace and oo»- 
eoed and domrftie considerations probably make for dbruptiou. The general 
consetma of opuuon Is that the dcmiptiTe tendencka are strongest in th® ptofes 
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sional and educated classes and in uiban areas Mi Lloyd gives the following 
account of modern tendencies in Assam uhicli is almost piirel}' agricultural — 

“I lia\ 0 recGi\ ed a mimber of interesting notes from correspondents on tlie subject of tlie 
joint famil} sj stem There is a general concensus of ojnmon that the process of disintegration 
IS being continued, but it has not been liastened much in the last ten years It must be remem- 
bered that e\ca before, the famih seldom reinnin umted after the hfetime of the brothers, 
and often broke up ou the death of the father One correspondent (an M L C ) wntes ‘ within 
my memory I have not seen am appreciable change in the system I have never seen 
brothers lixnng together as members of a joint family e\ en for a decade of \ ears after their 
parents’ death In the majont> of cases it does not extend beyond one generation ’ The 
causes of the break-up are bitter quarrels incomemeuce of hving m the same com- 
pound, a wider outlook on life due to modern conditions and a desire to have a separate purse 
on the part of the vounger members of the family It is the fundamental difference in ideas 
between the ancient and the modern n Inch appears to haie grown somewhat in the decade 
Another correspondent desenbes this as *the spint of indiMduahsm roused in the country b\ 
the spread of education expressing itself, inU) aha, in a protest against the doraineenng auto- 
crac\ of the mothor-in-Iaw and the elderly matrons of the family’ These causes are, however 
acting more on the educated and urban commimities than on the mass of the people at present » 
Assam being predominantly rural, the process must necessanly be slow. Economic causes 
also, as I haA e suggested abo\ e in the case of S} Ihct, are likel} to retard the process in the case 
of the ngncultural population, although the tie of the family is said to be weaker in the case 
of the poorei classes Tlie results of the general tendency are of mixed good and e\^l Some 
of my correspondents point to the moral deterioration of the family and the neglect of rehgious 
ntes, others laud the spint of ladmdual independence and self reliance, and the growth of an 
extra -parochial, even national spint Perhaps the most serious economic consequence is to 
destroy the traditional system of co opera tne sickness and old-age insurance for vhich there 
IS at present no substitute ’’ 

Mr Sedgwick in Appendix V to the Bombay Report gives the result 
of a special analysis of the family records m a selected batch of the Bombay Presi- 
dency census schedules The note itself must be studied for the mteresting 
details which it discloses, but he finds that the commonest type of household 
(the mode) is 4 persons, though oMuug to a fair number of families of large size 
the average (the mean) is 6 persons , and that, di\udmg the population mto classes 
m difierent economic levels, the size of the family directly varies with its economic 
position The households here exammed mclude resident servants who, however, 
are mainly confined to the pconomically highest classes Some further light is 
thrown on the average size of the Indian household by the results of the enqmr)^ 
made m various provmces on a special family schedule and described m Appendix 
Vn to this report 

In Baroda the number of occupied houses in the State has mcreased b)^ 
1 3 per cent which is a considerably smaller ratio than that of the increase of the 
population Jlr Mukerjea, however thinks, that there is no real mdication 
that the size of the fanuly is increasing Indeed he writes that all the social 
tendencies mdicate that the family is getting smaller with the advanced education 
and standard of life and the giowing stress m the economic environment 

The family m Bengal, averagmg just over five persons, is distinctly larger 
than m the rest of India and larger m Eastern Bengal than m the rest of the 
provmce The comparative figures of previous censuses show that there is httle 
tendency to the disruption of the family and the slight difference is probably 
caused by variations m the fertility of the people (the birth-rate) rather than to 
any tendency in the family to break up 


Section T — !Popnlat%on and economic problems 

38 The growth of the population of India and the problems which it presents 
have seriously occupied the minds of sociologists and economic students of recent 
years The statistics obtamed at the recent census do not, perhaps, afford the best 
material for the study of the population problem of India, smee they have been 
largely determined by the visitation of a disease which can scarcely be considered 
an item m Nature’s ordmary programme for the restriction of excess population 
In an agncultural country famme is merely one of the recognized extremes m the 
obvious relation between population and food Epidemics such as malaria, 
the disease of waste places, and cholera seem to be boimd up with the climatic 
and physical conditions of the country and are fanubar m every degree of 
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intensity Even plague ts reoogmied M a disease of con^sstod areas and has a 
close connection with, the aggregation of popnUtion. Influenza, iKrwever soeiOB 
penodically to thrust itsefl an unirelcoine erotic, mto the picture of Indian life 
and represents on nnhnoTm quantity nduch iz equally fatal m the i angle and tn 
the city and has no certainty of origin, no m e as ure of mtonaity ana no regional 
Umitatiom 


Mv predecfiwor pomtcd out m 1911 that the rate of increase of population 
betwcuu 1872 and 1911 irna eqnivalent to about 19 per cent and that at this rate 
the population wonld double rtsolf m about a century and a half We hare eeen 
m para, fl above that the real mcreaee m the last fiftr year* m the population 
of India IS just over per cent. At this rate the doubling wdl take another 160 
Tear*. Bat calcnlationa of this tmd though of mtereat, can hardly be taken 
senoualy Ahaost every one of the last five decades has witneased some apecuJ 
disaster K severe ftminfi m Booth India checked the mcreoae m the decade 1878 


1881 The decenmum 1891 1901 iros dominated by the great famm ee of the clew- 
ing penexL Growth m Northern and Weatem Inia 'sraa checked m the luoceed 
mg lotade by plague and we have had m the past decenmum an epidetnio which 
has c used more concentrated mortality th^ any prevtous calamity The 
decode 1881 1891 alone was free from any exceptonal calamity and is usually 
consilered a penod of faidy normal progress, ^e meteaso in the population 
1 i thal dc a Ic was 9-5 par cent for India mth this figure we may compare (1) the 
rate of 0-4 per cent, m the decade 1901 1011 when plague consid«rablT r^uced 
. V thepopulaticn of Bombay the United Pro- 

siuces and the Punjab (2) the steady rate of 
1*0 oMn m progresa in Bengid amoimtmg to nearly 

I 8 per oent, in each of the three decades 

Pr<rtin» usi issL^ 1W14Q11 1911 fcnd (8) the moreinental 

■ I ■ rates for aotoe of the largo prormces for 

ij* I? ^ decades 18811801 and 1001 lOU 
Bww I 11 1 based on actnonal calculation. It is pecr- 

' ^b"! 1 S 7 tuireaeonablo estimate to piaw 

Uu^ frmacw / ss 0 s the probable natural mcrement m India 
CwfaiMd rrvT«»t<’ j • 1 at her preeent stage of derelopinent and 

apart from esxeptional calamities et bet 
ween sfnd 8 per cent m the decade. 


The rate of growth for India as a whole is of course the resultant of a number 
<?/ rery diScpent mfcw m diHectmt parte of the country Zn discoasing fde sub- 
ject m the report of 1911 my predoceaBor pomted out that mcraase tends 
to vary invers^y with the onrtlng density of the populatioii, TIki high rates of 
increase m the uporsely populated area of Assam, the Oentral India tracts and 
Bomia contrast with the tower mtes m the vnUeys of the Ganges and Jumna. The 
rate ol growth of population m India is not greater than that of many conntnea of 
Europe, It IS, herweror the product of different conditions, the natural incre- 
ment being the difference between a very high birth rate and a cotrespondinaiy 
high death rate and obtained therefore, at an enormous sacrifice of life especiaUj 
of infant life The high Indian birth rate is largely the result of nnlTcrsol eariy 
mamape and uncontroned morrtal relations the rate differing m different commuttH 
ties and rcgioni owing partly to difference of mantul customs and partly to vairia 
tions m fertility The Jluhammadans and abongmal tnbes, who have few widoas 
m the rrproductjTO ago periods, have a higher birth rate than Hindus The birth 
rate wbch seems to Iw iu-^her in the lower strata of societr may also vary with 
rucul differences in fertility or according to eome modem theories, with ihf, 
mflu nee of cnltunil and economic conditions m different stages of development. 
But anvdumiurtion of the birthrate lue to mflnences of the last kind must be 
gradual in tbeJr action and unless at u extremely anlilelr there k some 
revolutionary change in the outlook of the mas of the people towanls raamago It 
seem irapcwilife that there wii! Iwony general downward movement of the birth 
rate m India for many years to come On the other band irstematued attack is 
bemg made on mortaUty at every point both officially and nnvately by tho 
Jroprovrm nt of Mnitation the extension of medical reOtef ana the orgamrod 
0 rts towanl infant and maternal aeltore Vny aabsUntial success in aach 
roea urr would m u the w^denm" of tho difference between the birth rate onj 
the death rate and a corresponding rue m the rate of increase of the population 
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raftnl And taitciTiAl ttutdAid of bvnt^ on the one hmrf, And the atoa^ prodnctiTitj of the 
Aie* AcctinSnf to ■■nrwfmg method* of eoplartAtKm on the other hmod, end aaj thAt U thu 
popolAboD eontiiuia to inereAM nomeilc^y At hi preeent rtte ft cuioot mAintAfn ft* mAtedil 
stAndArd of Grlng under eoodituuu as ther exist At present. In the taboos foms m whkh 
jt ocean the Artaition a# here described, ru., the OTert*fanj of the oostingmAteriA] resonreet 
by the expAmton of MpnUtion piorides the chief sbmahis to propest. It foroes the 
popOUtion to enhnnee the food resooiees bj inorcAAmg the prodactiTrtj of the tiAet And to 
oTtcoome the lindtAtloni of AreA by tmpcomg the fAcdrUe* f eommaiiloAtiaiu The e nt e rpr i s e 
inTolred, reActin j on the mentAl snd rooiAl o^pmmt of the people, -widens the leope of then 
Qres And, by rsisuig thefritAadAids, crectci e oeir eeooosaSo street end thus estebbshes « 
continar^ of proOT e e s by a snoocMfon of reAotsone. In th histoefcal fffe of natioo or a 
people the morml beaeflu f orer-popolAtion in this tense are peobAbly worth the tempoiAiy 
dif&mltieA, end ■ACTifices whieh resah from the iBentable delays And imperfection* in the 
Adjostine t of reeoaree* to growth Th Ceosos 9op<rnnt«ndetik of BatmA reniArk* In this 
respect — 

A CDontry is obnonily oTerpopnlAted m a stAtm sense when, eren if aH rU reeemroee 
were follr And most AdTAnltfeonsly employed, ft would be nuAble to rapport he popaUtion 
•etWacton^ dther with it* own prodnet* or with ^oods obtained m eTraiaage for It* own 
prodneta. Ue word mahes this deftdtwo sodewhat regne and dependent apon 

constantly changing standard of oomfort and efRaency and moreover it is alsray* 
mpowdble to Mj whether a o oimtr y ■ rewource* Are faDy And most AdVAntAgeonily emplOTcd. 

Th world a ATsrage rate of wheat prodnetion is 19 imshds per acre and in EngUnd in 
1911 the ATersge WAS 96-3 bat Prof eMorHiffen Teoman whesd has yielded 06 * Arsth* 

resocreo* of Eiiish airicaltare faDr employed I There h mock to be vad aboot that before 
calling England OTsspopolated in in MUse sow cooaidcTeiL That Folaad has fnoretsed her 
wheat and rye crops by SCO per eent. inthe last ten years sosgestA that the last -word on food 
production protabiy not been said yet in Banna. UalSiia, tn his Essay is commonly 
op poaed to have ksd the itatieecineeptaon of OTeipopolatsoQ described abore bat really he 
anderetood th tsem in the Hnetio Aans# and described a ooontiT as oTerpoimlated when 
tke rate of buxresis of the popnlstioa exceeded ths rate of inereass of the snpp^ of calories in 
the triple form of food, clothing and shelter This is a very diiferent conception indeed 
coontry might bs orerpopolat^ according to irther of these deflnitiona srithont being 
TerpapnlAtsd aoconfing to the other UndeTpopralatum might be ascribed to a coimtiy 
fay own people, if thay thooght an inorsaae of popniatlaci sroold enafals them to ooflect 
more capstal at taH adrantage of bettw organisstloB and so raise their standard of b/e. 
It might also bs ascribed in the osse in which an mciease of popnlati n tboogh it might 
either depress tba standard of Bnng or leavs It nnehangtd woold free the cormtiy fiw 
dread of some mOltary or eo u nomlo inrasion. It m]|dit also be ascribed to osie eonatry 
fay the people of another ff th fattai were lookfng for an area of less ecocontki pr es s ara 
t whkh they oonld tnugrate. Hareorer as man doe# no* bre a haman life on the 
minimum of economlo support other and wider coasidereticmi enter into the dlscnadon ** 

In India Khere the popolation n priwlominantl^ apricultnr*! the eeonomlo 
aspect of densitr rwolvM jtMlf into the qoMtion of the reUtHm between 
the popoUtion and the prodactinty of the land. Attempt* irere made in 
the Census of IBll to coirelate the umrihution and growth of the population 
■with the cultirable and cultirated are* and the oat tarn of dtficrent Unde of crop*. 
It amm clear that whfle the extent of the mUitaUe area i* a factor m determining 
the disfnbntion and expansion of an agncultriral population, the proportKin of 
the cuUiTable area which is actoally eulUvated on the other hand is the result, 
not the cjuje of the growth of the population. Correlations lietween the popula 
lion and the area cnltiratcd therefore, are chiefly of interest a* a means of measor 
mg the enterprise of the people the prodnctivit) of the aoD under tbeir efforts and 
then standard of lirmg They are not so long as the whole cultirablo area is not 
fuHv cultivated a clue to the preasw re of population or to rta potential expan ion. 
Except withm very wide Iimite, correlations Iietween population nnd cultivable 
area are rendered nujratory br the Tagueness of the term * cultivable area since 
land at any particular time efosaed as ancultorable la contmoally berag opened 
out to euUivatioD 1 V ungatioo, as in the Ihinjab and United Provinces:, or 1 y the 
attmg liacl of forest areas, oa m the central tracts of the country and elsewhere 
Again the e* jucrtv of the land to support population (lepend^ apart from ita extent 
on it w-ientiftc treatment and economic organization Vnd apncuUnral ruethoda, 
hosce of crops dHtnbntlon of holdings axwtem of tennre are factors which luave 
vamng fnflue Dce in different localities and mart Iw rtadied in connection with 
loco} condition* and problems, h^mnomfe pressure may extrt at anr degree of 
den itv It is respen IHe for a Urpe amount of the oarert in the tnbal areas ol 
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tiiir MjmUtion tt k mgtw lUndud of hTmg tlwi la Wtatem Ben^ is saniftajw 

KTO^t in tie iigierr moporteon oi sbongmes In tie popolstjon of 'Wort^n Bcnasl, abori»o«» 
»io*e bcokwwd oiviixtrfon demsnds o^y t lo-w ifMBispd of ivfnf TiiK eim^nstion iow 
ertpr does not go hwuth- to tie root of tie mitter ti^n ti* exjj*a»tjcm of tieW«t«ndirti of 
bring in Indu comp*iwJ with tist in Enrope in tie iMotwMdnms of Tiv^i.n a^iHistlaii. He 
tm eipinnstion of tie jpoeeibihty of A higiei rbuidArd of bring unong cnitivAton In Eastern 
than in Wortera Benpd distorts u to be found fn snoi an analjsa of agnroftiuai statistics 
wiici has just been given for d ren distnota. 

An mterwtm^ point 'Biurb the figures bang out is the fact that though there 
M a doee correlation between density and the development of roeourcee there 
IB no relation between the preeame of population and the crude density We 
s h al l tee in a later chapter how the population of the ilymensmgh and Dacca 
diBtaotj jM being drawn o5 northwards to the waste areas in the Assam 
valley 

Another area of very high rural density reaching in parts to 1 000 or even 
IfSOO peiBons to the square mile, is found m the coastaitrac^ of the sooth of India 
inclnding the States of Cochin and Travancore, Here, in addition to the favour 
able climatic conditions, the steady substitntiQn of more valuable crops such as 
cocoanut, rubber and tea for nee has enabled a very olooely aggregate popnls 
tion to maintain a comparatively high standard of hving The Census Supenn 
tendent of Travsneoro wntos — 

Not only iasth popuiatioQ fti Btat« been iucreaslDg by rapid strides dming tie last 
tiiee oeDsnses but tt stsndsrd of Uruig iss also been ttphf That tie mateoal 

proapentj of ti peopie la n tie adranoe will be Men from ti fart that they have betm 
able to import tioe in tiis decsd eieeediiig by U) per cent ti vera^ annual quanbty 
unported ui tie prartous decade t a coat muoikisiei than that obtaining m 1911 and ti t 
they have brm bl to male rtmnrLable adranwa ontie CTiIbratlan ftie hJef Industrial crops 
fti ooantry namely coooannt, rubber pepper and tea t ti extent f 4t4 OID fll iS9 
48 763 and 0^ 609 arrea, reapecti tlj Ti tapaoca laived in tie country is been snffldeirt 
f export after meeting local reqniremonts The industry of fisi has also ccmuderably 
ad anned After sappiying ti increased local needs, ti aTerago qnsirtitT exported has 
n«n from 153 175 owta pe annum n the last decade to 193,571 n the decade under 
reriew by orec 44 pn cent, Tb export of oocoanut and its products, oopia and oil, 

its increased, by bout IS pe cant, Simuarir the veimge annnal export of pepper and tea 

which was 20,518 ea«Dea and 12AOO097 Iba. 

m ti last decad iav n>eft now to 30 063 and 
I8Jt44 G6fl i, e,, by 47 and 61 per tent. respectiTe- 
ly Tie export of robber during ti decad has 
been n an ayetaga 3,333 149 Iba- per year 
In the Qan^ Valley the eastern districts 
of tlm Uiufed Provmcea and tho neighboui 
mg distncts of Jiorth Bihsr have aresi 
of specially high density The margmal 
statement gives the density of the distncts 
of tho Eastern Sub-HImnlava and Indo- 
Ganpetio dinsions and of the "Narlh Bihar 
Hr Edro shows by figures of cultivable 
tnd cultivated area that In all these Eaatom 
Oangetic distncts of the United Provinces 
there IS std! room for eiponsjon of agncnl 
tmo and he arpues from the home lonng 
and nnenterpnainj; ebarseter of the peojlc 
that until the limit of cultivating capacity 
II realised the populstjon will contmuo to 
expand He wntes — 

1 xnpport of my ajgumm* I may ttienlion th* caw of OoraLhptir a divtnct »iti ahWi 

I happen to ks a do« persons I et|nslntsnce Til district ias Incrsased in den Ity from 
707 to a ItconsMts fsixtohsil Ti Iwadimsrt m taifl has tU hjfhwt density fanoaed 
c^owIt by IT ta. Tb JlabarsjrsnJ taisfl with mntk junsl and vuidtvcl<j>ed Und is fax 
ti* lowest density Tb besdnoarten Uidl hs now incresaed la dewatv by six, II t bv 
firoftw nit mom than yott taJbsfl ) luad its tars f fan j by ime JIahsmf*«nf hrepntrd 
to be fa lie miet nnteahir talml Ja ti dfitri t Again ia Bundetkksad, (C trtraJ loM 
ristea ) with parts of whlei 1 m also set] cqnalnted, tbere b tb* teem rt ctsapetrilo* for 
tensata on ti* part of Landowam and it b coermrmly aaf J itaf an extra aW bodied man taesns 
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OEAPTIB L — DISTBIBUnON AltD MCTVEilEST OP POPCUITIOX 




ertenffion of ctiul imgatioa. The additioml land broopht nnder Qovem 
ment canal rongation dnrnm this decade amounts to £«500 sqmire mHea or 
an increase of 22 per cent. The mean denntr of amcoltural population « no- 
prhere so high m the Punjab as m the Eastern plains of the Ganges, There has been 
a steadj- floir of colonists from congested areas to the canal tracts, amounting to 
about 100 000 peiraona in the decade and there are still echemca m hand mvolvmg 
fnrthar lar]ge extensions of imgttioa In his boot The TTealth and Welfare 
of the Punjab Jlr Calvert is able to show that in spite of the enormous margin 
which still exists for the development of agncultuial wealth m this mamlv agncul 
tnml province the average Punjab peaaant ahead v bves at a atandard of life 
which IS distinctly above that of a urge portion of the peasantry m southern and 
eastern Fwtcd- 


39 The number of the population which can be supported by the resources of 
any tract m any comttrv mutt be Tttall) affected by the standard of Imng of that 
population. Chi the one hand the morease m the demand on the loxones (aa 
opposed to the bare necessities ) of hfe must, iri-e an increase m numbers, stimalcrte 
them to develop further the reeources of their environiueiit On the other hand 
the reduction oi the resources of the enTtromnent by the law of dmumilung retunis 
must erthcr put a Imut to the number of the population or cause a retraotioQ in the 
standard of livmg The itateticaJ measure of the standard of living of the Indun 
population demands enquiries of an exact and difficult nature and though it was at 
one tnne thought that snch an investigation could be undertaken alo^ with the 
census operations, it was evEntually decoded that the practical diffictdtiea were 
too great Some mfoimation, has, however been collected by certain Superm 
tendents and m the Eeports of Asaam and Bombay wiH be round the results of 
enqumes into family budgets in different types of population, which are vnhishle 
addibona to the contributions which are being made by the many expert 
students * of this very difficult and interesting stn^ The subject is one which is 
far beyond the scope of a census report even if it ware poaeible on the mateml 
yet available, to draw concloaioiis which are not dangerously uncertam and tran 
sient In a large portion of the population the manner of Irrmg has little relation 
to the economic capacity or reeonicei actual or potential of the famfly or individnah 
It la determined by tradition and limited by ignorance It is not unusual for a family 
to Irve m comparative squalor and yet spend large stuns on a mama^ festrral ora 
lawsuit A large part of the labour troubles in the country is doe to the fact that 
the labourer wiU only work sufficientiy to mamtam himtelf and his family at the 
lowest standanh andthe slackneas of agnculture m many parts of the county Is the 
result of km lenti which enable the cnltiTator with a minimum of emirt to 
produce safflmeiit to support hts family at a standard which he i* too backward 
and unenterpnsmg to attempt to nnprove 

BtiH less is It true as is so often awerted in Sanitarv Reports and elsewhere 
that the tempomiy vanationa in the ** economic cmrumitances of the people fonu 
the pnaapai I*ctOT in determimng the rsnations of the birth or death rate thoo^ 
where aa m cases of famine or great icarcitr the available supplv of food fall* 
below the mmmium subsistence Tnnit the ** econamicf" fsetor become* necessarily 
dominant In India as m every other coimtty the roost probfle portion of thie 
population m at the lowest stratum of hfe and modem theories incline to the 
v»w that a Tna-rrmnm fertiltty a associated with a snnplicttr of B8e which in- 
eludes, or at any rate appear* usuallvto be attended by a mimmum subsistence 
diet ond that fertilitv decline* as Hfe becomes more coi^x mow luxurious an I 
more individaalir^ and the nerroua strain increase*. This economic slmpbchy of 
living in larger portion of the populatioo. along with the custom of uni 
veMm roamage which aeeni* to be independent of economic considerations, and 
of uncontrollw mantsl relationi ha* given India a hifh average birth rate 
Dttfsses due to climate and physical condition*, combmed with the non hygienic 
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OEAPTEB L — Dum iBCrnoy iJTD MOrSMUTT or POPCTLATrOH- 


20 TTimifiM- Tlie oammon p«opk ot Kottlisoi Indu wen thcx ondcralrtedl/ «hao«t 
Bleoketa wen mikoown uem thoe* were Mldain won and little fenrkue wu «▼» a 
few earthen veaaeia.^ The popolatkai u now iO mnLona, and tiM people hare been more 
orltaaanhi^tjalljdotheda^ihod^therearafewwhodioDcrkpcaMMbUiLketa, andbnuapott 
are in ahnoat nnireraal nae. The airmawuit whieh the peaaantiy gett ont of attendanee at tha 
law ocmrti and mlwaj tnvoQing — these two diTenknu an to the Tndtan what the pfctnn 
palaoe u to the Bngliali proletanat — ■ entoelj new ainoe Athai day 

In reoect timea the rtandard of hring haa nfit naen in tach an obnona way bat, eren dm 
mg the laat fifteen yean there has been obaerrable an increaemg addiction to the om of email 
oomforta and ccnTemenoee anoh aa tea, onrettra, matohea, lantacmi, bnttona, pocket knma, 
looking glaaaea, — eren giamopbonea and o foo anil eaanmllar trcflea. It aeemi angneatiaQable 
that op to the preaent tune the munbea of the people and the itandaid of hemg have been mlng 
together. And before it n aaromed that the proriDoe, or any part of it, fi to ctmgaatod that 
filler increase of popnlatun it imposalhle, it must be rt>n«iibered that th sam asaomptiba 
was msde or anpbed by the tiaTeller Titch at the end of the Kxteecith, end by Sleeman at the 
beginning of the nmeteenth oantmy If stage is reached — and when aQ has bean Mid it may 
not be far distant, for the denedy ^ scene of the eastern diatnets is mmaialleled m any mial 
trmeta ontaide China — when both the popolatkm and the standard of tiring oannoi be main 
tamed It is qmte possible that th latter and not the f nner wifi ooni rack &tt perhaps by that 
tuna mdnatiy will hare become a factor for general support. At present it is negbfibls snoh 
indostnai eonoeras as «ns* are too eonoentrated— in Cawnpore and a few otha towns — to 
afteotth pronnoe as a whole,foTUl>ociris nninobile and ah ws no signa f aetpilnng mobility 

far tb* slxm iMla end U* mdM* «i vtjib ttaj iw* M UankatT loiSu at Uw Daalk AUar pMa 
t to 13 aod t03 to S70. tlr. Uonlsad TT^r*-1 ti>a sanlatitoi ai XartWaa Taifls tit ■ aas If aHaa aad Uaoaa^ 
at I iTtH-e orar K aJbrmt. Hh aaaibod ai aataafadm Im: tkii ti«a* (popciails ~ asKtrataf aaria laSoair 
wmmmiy to aalttrato aa aaaa) la^ai aa tooaa toclttMaa ttaia that lor Brjatiwa Iitoia, is bUS tba alh f ad oa af 
aisM— ntk Urya iiiir-iit — MttalMaBaad. TWM- W Jatoal t w' fa aad tba aorU o< Hits- 

dotMMqaattbattta aBayS ^ of laaial amiw aaaaot W toad aa artoaoca at all.taaaMa tha aattyra f iaa o a a t 
mar ta aUTtStaf up to KT par acst. af tta kaowm aDacaUacu An amaatta ao-i M wi a t tba X actoa RrpyM 
Uaucy fteiaa, fta toatuaa vrmid ta aJkjad thtoaimli ~ aaCaal kaadrada Bat 

aoaU ba afaaiy atfaablc. Tta aamton of toatoaf todr oao aety ta tmm t? aatatlfaf oaslar mtlmalaa aram 
ataa mWa tiy afaoatoi] paaoaaara, aria tmm, cd tta a TH mt ilnmjifk a 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 


Area of India and tlio Provinces and States. 


Province, State or Agcnc\ 


Area in Square Mii es in 


1921 


IM)I V 

Prolnccs, 

Ajraor Atonvara 
Andamans andlsicobars 

Assam » m i v 

Baluchistan {Dtsinefs and Aamtnisttrcd Temtoncs) 

Bengal 

Biliar and Onesa 
Bomba\ 

Burma 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Coorg 

North West Frontier Province {Dtsindn and Admmtatered Temiones) 

Punjab and Delhi 
United Provinces 

States and Agcnclc^i 

Assam State (Manipur) 

Baluchistan States 
Baroda State 
Bengal States 
Bihar and Orissa States 
Bombav States 

Central India (Agency) and Gwalior State 
Central Provinces States 
Hyderabad State 
Kashmir State 
iladras States 

Mvsoro State j m t j a % 

North West Frontier Province (Agencies and Tnbal Areas) 

Punjab States 
Rajputana (Agency) 

SiWkim State • 

United Provinces States 

^Tho difference in areas is duo to the use of revised survey figures and to correctioEB 

Onssa the Punjab and the United Provinces it is also due to inter provincial transfors 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE H 


1 , 805 , 33 ^ 

1,004,300 

2711 
3,141 
53,015 
54 228 
70 843 

83 101 
123,021 
233 707 

DO 870 
1 582 
142,200 
13 419 
100 439 
100 295 

711,032 

8 450 
80 410 
8 127 
5 434 

28 048 
03 453 
77 888 
31 170 
82 098 

84 268 
10 090 

29 476 
26 500 
j7 059 

128,987 
2,818 
5 949 


:i ES IN 1 

Difference, 

Increase 

1011 t 

Decrease^ 

3 

4 

1,802,657 

4-2,675 

1,093,074 

4-1,226 

2 711 

— 

3 143 

— 

53 015 

— 

54 228 

— 

78,009 

—1 860 

83,181 

--20 

123,069 

4-602 

230,839 

4-2 808 

99 823 

4-63 

1,582 

— 

142 330 

—70 

13 418 

4- 1 

09 770 

4-000 

107 207 

—972 

709,583 

4-1,449 

8,466 

— 

80,410 

— 

8 182 

—65 

5,393 

4-41 

28 048 

— 

03,804 

—411 

77,307 

4-621 

31 174 

+2 

82 008 

— 

84,432 

—174 

10,549 

4-147 

29,476 

— 

26,600 

— 

30,661 

4-608 

128,987 

— 

2,818 

— 

5 070 

4-870 


for fiuvinl action , in Bengal, Bihar atd 


Tbe Population of India at six censuses. 





India 1 

British 

Indian 



Indio, 

British 

Indian 

States 




Provinces 

States 



Provinces 

1 



2 * 

3 

4 

1 


2 

3 

4 



1021 

318 912,480 

247 003 293 

73 939 187 

The abovD fleores are Incloilvo of the population of areas newly enumerated | 




1 



at iuccttslve censuses as foIlowB — 






1911 

816150 390 

243 933 178 

71 223 218 


, 






1901 

294 861 066 

231 259 098 

63 101 958 


18S1 

83,139 081 

14 028 

834 24 453 

Total Popnlatlon 

- 

1891 

287 314 671 

220 870 388 

66 435 283 


1891 

6 718 002* 

8 112,004 

2,600 908 



1881 

2u3 896 830 | 

108 645 880 

65 360 950 

Total Population of newn 
areas In — 

1001 

2.672.0771 

1 054 377 

04 495 

1 017 700 

1 COS 8*^) 



1872 

206 1 02,300 ' 

184 858 172 

21 304 188 

1011 

1 703 365 








^ 1921 

80 633 

86 033 




1921 

163 996 564 

126 872,110 

37 1 23 438 








1911 

161 838 935 | 

124 707 916 

86 631 020 


^ 1881 

17 492,340 

12,640 

17 470 700 



1 1901 

140 961 824 

117 482,830 

32 4 68 988 




1 607 043 

1 866 470 

stales 





1891 

2,872,618 


1891 

146 709 029 ^ 

j 112,394 651 

34 376 078 

Male Population of new-« 

1901 

1 862,651 

837 440 

626 211 




1881 

129 949 290 

101 166117 

28 784 173 

areas In — 

1911 

94B 340 

47 681 

897 706 



^ 1872 

100 056 646 

95136 616 

10 018 030 












^ 1021 

43 781 

43 781 




r 1921 

164 940 026 

120 131 177 

34 815 749 








1011 

163 817 461 

119 225 268 

34 592,198 


' 1881 

16 046 741 

1 988 

16 644 768 

Females 


1001 

144 409 232 

113 770 202 

30 632,0“0 


1891 

2,703 074 

1 605 051 

1 187 123 


1891 

140 646 042 

1 198 484 837 

32,060 205 

Female Population of new.. 

1901 

1,283 297 

700 808 

492.489 







areas In — 



40 914 




1881 

123,947 040 

07 380 203 

20 600 777 


1911 

848 019 

801 106 



^ 1872 

100 100 815 

89 721 657 

10 385,258 


^ 1921 

42,852 

42,862 



Nom— The now areas at each census have been detailed In the tlUo page to Imperial Table IT 
• Bex details of 48 816 persons are not avaflabJe f Box detani of 20 120 persons an' not avaflsbV* 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vm 


Reported deaths from certain diseases per miUe of each sex in the main Provinces 


j Bisease. 


Sex. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Art 

1914 

nal Dumb 

1015 

“r of deaths In 

1010 1 1917 

1918 

1910 

1920 

Total. 

Are rape 
annual 
rate per 
mllle 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 








ASSAM. 








O 

3TaIes 

42 024 1 

41 604 

46 461 

44 330 , 

48 715 

B1 814 

51 008 

84 897 

82 455 

61 877 

654 584 

17 7 

Fever 

\\ 

Females 

38 780 1 

30 814 

40 008 1 

38 800 

43 024 

45 149 

44 610 

74 495 

71 030 

50 560 

485 030 

j 10-7 


f 

^les 

3 952 

7 350 

8 621 

4 834 

14 104 

0 322 

5 580 

7 400 

17 854 

1 848 

78 074 

2 5 

Cholera 

t 

Females 

3 523 

0 947 

7 78J 

4 380 

12 785 

0 277 

6 373 

0 617 

10 120 

1 073 

70 890 

2 4 


< 

Males 

880 

2 o36 

1 626 

1 407 ! 

2,256 

1 780 

2,311 

1 338 

772 

1 014 

16 832 

o 

Small Pox 

V 

Females ) 

803 

2,160 

1 263 

1 163 1 

1 820 

I 635 

1 806 

1 109 

009 

080 

13 104 

J 








BENGAL 








s 

Males 

458 073 

407 411 

497 80o 

544 472 

650 017 

477 922 

458 060 

713 723 

039 030 

593 523 

, 6 432,231 

. 23 3 1 

Fever 

i 

Females 

423 003 

461 782 

407 051 

516 669 

513,242 

431 958 

424 109 

044 183 

690 221 

660 808 

' 6 024 210 

22*8 1 

1 1 

Cholera 

f 

"Males 

35 067 

61 042 

41 631 

47 738 

03 980 

37 936 

23 893 

43 593 

67 601 

29 762 

447 704 

1 

i 

Females 

32,083 

44 425 

37 367 

41 480 

61 743 

32 900 

21 123 

38 730 

67 348 

24 487 

391 698 

1 1 8 

Small Pox 

r 

ilales 

4 232 

4 002 

4 009 

5 659 

17 904 

7 B73 

3 782 

4 731 

20 403 

20 013 

93 803 

f 4 

1 

Feranlea 

3 093 

3 685 

4 003 

4 376 

14 881 

0 317 

3 228 

3 845 

10 642 

16 177 

70 812 

t 3 


f 

Males 

1 337 

1 383 

703 

397 

145 

84 

112 

223 

283 

40 

1 4 718 

1 

1 Plague 

i 

Females 

642 

012 

261 

167 

54 

20 

51 

60 

136 

20 

' 1 045 

1 








BIHAH 

AND ORISSA, 






■ Pex^ 

< 

lilalca 

385 750 

337,313 

320 058 

315 630 

359 749 

334 027 

303,009 

700 005 1 590 331 

390 364 

4 118 142 

t 24 4 

i 

Females 

858 334 

307 013 

290 593 

294 232 

337 090 

358 800 

877 232 

075 870 

464 324 

^ 865 699 

3 835 798 

1 21 9 

1 

1 Cholera 

f 

Males 

45 000 

39 205 

30 032 

16 204 

44 867 

40 359 

65 803 

106 733 

64 746 

1 13 409 

458 104 

- 7 


Females 

43 487 

37 818 

33 747 

16 011 

43 492 

44 223 

53 817 

99 851 

49 981 

1 12 872 

435 199 

1 2 5 


s 

Males 

1 084 

1 237 

2 044 

3 069 

8 316 

0 353 

3 529 

3 192 

o 697 

12 609 

47 629 

1 

, omul pox 

< 

Females 

1 698 

1 120 

1 891 

2,719 

7 210 

6 621 

3 114 

2 S>0 

4 578 

10 392 

41 142 


Plague 

s 

Males 

31 605 

25 109 

16 017 

27 041 

11 702 

10 708 

19 446 

23 117 

7 216 

1 8 301 

189 on 

1 

1 

Females 

42,164 

3} 215 

2J 706 

37 203 

15 559 

14 651 

25 990 

39 415 

0 380 

1 10 807 

240 126 

1 1 ^ 








BOMBAY 








f 

Males ! 

110152 1 146 098 

120 380 

133 231 

115 072 

134 669 

152 054 

622 001 

143 883 

1 139 696 

1 829 802 

18 0 

Fever 


Females 

100 875 

139 023 

119 933 

125 933 

100 726 

127 732 

146 805 

001 952 

130 876 

120 490 

1 796 010 

10 1 


f 

stales 

3 041 

32 705 

2 051 

8 050 

202 

10 331 

0 012 

4 812 

27 044 

1 110 

99 944 

1 0 

Cholera 

i 

Females 

2 770 

31 720 

2 483 

8 829 

175 

9 610 

7 091 

4 022 

24 607 

931 

92 044 

1 0 . 


< 

Males 

2 470 

8 295 

4 072 

2,100 

772 

1 712 

1 647 

4 306 

3 242 

, 1 880 

26 302 

3 

Small Pox 

i 

Females 

2 251 

3 030 

4 801 

2109 

053 

1 677 

1 548 

8 757 

2 990 

' 1 650 

24 438 

3 

Plague 

s 

Males 

61 108 

14,657 

12,021 

10 094 

21 943 

39 100 

80 240 

38 380 

! 4,924 

6 870 

280 465 

2*8 

i 

Females 

49 291 

14 427 

12,607 

9 360 

21 881 

40 407 

82,623 

41 092 

4 702 

6 931 

283 442 

3-0 








BURMA. 








( 

Alales 

41 890 

40 858 

44 078 

41 486 

45 047 

42 206 1 

43 783 

Q0 247 

04 729 

53 979 

521 79i> 

10 4 

ever 

\ 

Females 

84 240 

39 114 

37 930 

34 041 

33 598 

35 485 

37 523 

03 265 

65 303 

40 513 

462,723 

0 4 


< 

Males 

2,611 

4 365 

2 707 

1 259 

9 734 

1 154 

1 208 

2,420 

7 833 

2,040 

35 474 

7 

Cbol^ru 

i 

Females 

1 580 

2 821 

1 572 

804 

7 803 

619 

048 

1 849 

6 427 

1 339 

24 424 

o 


r 

Males 

3 530 

4,648 

1 063 

169 

157 

483 

311 

435 

2 333 

1 077 

16 395 

3 

CUIUU xUX 

1 

1 Females 

2 405 

3 411 

1 16S 

89 

09 

o»>| 

243 

315 

1 534 

1 170 

10 735 , 

o 



Males 

3 024 

I 851 

2,635 

4 297 

2,538 

4 491 

3 744 

5 007 

2 405 

3 014 

33 616 1 

7 


i 

1 Females 

2,430 

1 103 

1 723 

3 191 1 

2,102 

3 211 

2,783 

3 833 

1 932 

2,469 

24 810 j 

5 








0 P ANDBERAE. 







s 

Males 

122 494 

140 040 

102,278 

121 VB4 

121 004 

131077 

116 623 

671 144 

158 810 

t 181 219 1 

fl 700 604 

25 5 

ever 

i 

Females 

111 996 

130 no 

93 201 

112 774 

116 770 

123 703 

109 531 

575 020 

146 912 

105 057 1 

1 084 820 

24 1 1 


f 

Males 

1 682 

16 935 

7 762 

10 167 t 

2,940 

19 858 

331 

1 735 

32,272 

1 1 748 

95 579 1 

1 11 

K^UOltTn 

1 

Females 

1 416 

17 323 

7 624 

10 188 

2 713 

19 347 

300 

1 010 

29 817 

' 1 743 1 

02 0o2 ' 

' 1 3 


f' 

Males 

924 

2 467 

3 830 

2,432 

017 

183 

234 

1 123 

3 992 

1 180 1 

10 383 1 

2 

Ouioii X OX 

1 

Females i 

700 

2 099 

1 3 080 

2 149 

634 

166 

218 

1 003 

3 440 

099 * 

14 525 

i “ 


s 

Males 

14104 

0 351 

1 253 

469 

10 257 

14 939 

24 638 

5 429 

4 636 

0371 

99 802 

1 3 


1 

Females 

13 774 

9 848 

I 269 

I 427 

10 007 

13 690 

23 693 

5 604 

4 633 

7 603 

89 358 i 

1 3 








MADRAS 







Fe 

f 

Males 

161 392 

1 165 493 

136 868 

154 574 

146 502 

148 079 

102 843 

433 060 

201 699 

1 162,423 

1 851 419 1 
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CHAPTER II. 


lli'bnii »ii)l Kiirnl Popnlntion. 


Urban Areas 

40 This chapter deals with the distribution of the population m urban and rural inirodactorj 
areas, distinguishing the categories of those who hve in cities, towns and villages 

It IS necessary to remembei that we are dealing, subject to certain small exceptions, 
with the population as it was distributed and enumerated on the census mght 
Thus, besides those who were foi various reasons located at the tune m places other 
than their normal place of domicile, there was a floatmg population of travellers by 
rail, road and water, persons temporarily residmg m camps or m the jungle and so 
forth, for whom special arrangements had to be made This floating population 
amounts to 690,665 persons, forming the msignificant fraction of about one person m 
every 500 of the total population of India and m no mdividual provmce oi state ex- 
ceedmg the proportion of 18 per miUe So far as the general population is con- 
cerned a companson between the place of bui}h and the place of enumeration gives 
some mdication, at any rate m the distnct umt, of the extent to which the de facto ” 
and the ‘‘ de 'jure ’’ populations comcide, and it will be seen m para 62 below that 90 
per cent of the total population of India were enumerated m then district of birth 
It IS obvious that this proportion cannot be apphed to the case of towns, both because 
the umt taken is smaller and because a town, with its large variety of mterests 
and occupations, is usually rather a dynamic than a static umt, which contmually 
attiacts or throws ofi population accoiding to the cucumstances of its develop- 
ment at the time being, while that population itself is of a more fluid and mobile 
type than is usually found m rural areas Thus a comparison of the enumerated 
population nith the population letumed by birthplace would be of httle help m 
attempting to obtain statistics of the nonnal or resident population of any city or 
town At the same time the returns of birthplace are mterestmg m the case of 
the cities and larger mdustrial towns as mdicating, not necessaidy the number 
of enumerated persons who were or were not peimanent residents m the town, but 
the chief directions from which the concentration mto the urban centre has taken 
place Such statistics have been tabulated for aU the urban umts treated as cities 

41 A town was defined as m 1911 and 1901 m the following terms — Dcaniaon oi tomi. 

Town includes — 

^ (1) Every municipality 

(2) All Civil hues not mcludod within municipal hunts 

(3) Every Cantonment 

(4) Every other contmuous collection of houses inhabited by not less than 5,000 persons 

which the Provincial Superintendent may decide to treat as a town for census 
purposes In Indian States, where there are no muniapahties, this definition will 
have to he extensively applied 

Notl —In dealing Anth quesfaons arising under head (4) the Urovincial Superintendent will have regard to the 
cLaraoter of the population, the relative density of the dwelling the importance of the place as a centre 
o! trade and its histone associations, and will bear in mind that it la andesirablo to treat as towns 
overgrown villages which have no urban characteristics, 

TJie value of tlie defijution has been fully discussed lu i3re-\uous census reports 
and it IS not necessary to repeat the discussion beyond explaining that, while the 
fiist thiee conditions cover places that are, as a :^e, of a more or less urban 
character, they vrould not m themselves he entirely comprehensive The fourth 
condition endeis possible the mclusiou by the local officers of other places 
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wiioh, tW hare not attained Jocal Belf-^Temment, rtill poaeeai urban 

obaimctflnrtim drffepwrtiatmg them from the Ui^ oUjb oJ pure]/ igncultural 
. I It -wiD be Been from the itatemeirt 

j rt'ScJ I m the mai;^ that the additional urban 
•*“ element which thia last clatue introduced 
18 of some nuMitance, since the number of 
towiu! not fjJlnig wrfimi claueee 1 2 and 8 
of the definition at the preaent cenaas 
amomrtB to 1 040 containing a population 
of fleren milli on peiBons or 23 per cent of 
the total town population of India, It la alwa/s difficult to make a clear 
distmirbon between a amall town and a large village, and there ui bttle doubt that 
the mumcipaiitiee and other places treats as towna contain a considerable 
population winch la largefy rural m character eepeciall/ ai the boundaries of 
some munidpalitiBB are, orwmg to local eentiment widel/ extended and mdado 
a good deal of agnuultural land, 

No rigid definition of cit/ was praecribed but towns of 100 000 or more m 
habiLuitb weie tpao facto classed as citiee while m this class were also mdoded snoli 
other larger towns as the local Governments selected as bemgaf lufficwnt im- 
portance to jastif/ the moro detadod presentation of etatisticB which was 
prescribed m the caw of cities. 

42 The detailed atatisticB for cities and towns, arranged by terrrtortal units 
and (6) m certam populatioa Glasses wiU be found m Imperial Tables IV and I In 
those atatements civil Imea and cantonmenti whmh form port of a ci^ or town 
have been included along with the city or town to which they beloug, and 
the population of the irzburbs has also been mchided m the figures for 
the aty or town. Properly speaking the suburb should have includ^ those 
areas ad] acent to a town over winch municipal lunadictKra has been extended, 
but it 13 possible that in some cases other areas have been included withm the 
Umits of the town which, though not actnaily within mumapal ]unwiict»n, are 
within the lone of urbanuatiorL Such cases, however are not of suffiaeot 
importance to afieot the value of the figures. Out of a total population of 
SIO milhons in the Indian Kmpiro urban statistics were coDeoted for 
810 mdlinriH and nearly 83} million persons, or I0’2 per oent^ wero enumerateil 
m 2 813 cities and towns of all classes. The diatnbution of the population 
between towns and nllages is shown in Subsidiary Table 1 at the end of thn 
chapter The diagram opposite shows the perwatSOT which the urban population 
beaiB to the total population m each unit of the Empire, the proportion In the 
larger nnita ningiM from nearly 23 per cent m the BombaT Presidenoy to 3 per 
cent m Assam, IVnflo any conmanson of the total figures or the Indian continent 
with those of other countnoa is of httle value we may Dote that, as compared with 
23 per cent m the most uibanixed nmt of the Indian Empire the proportKm 
of the population of England daseed as urban is 70 per cent and of Franco 
44 per cent The vast population of India is essentially amiculturol and rural, 
town life being to the majority of the people onpopular and ortlflcisL The urban 
population of A country or tract expands m three ways, (a) hy the natural 
growth of the urban popnlation, (6) by migratwn from rural to nrlwa areas and 
fo) by accretions to the urban areas of place* with thoi mlubitMats which wero 
previously claased as mroL It is dear therefore that aprart from natural 
growth in eniting towns or any tendency of the population to migrate from tho 
country to the town, there must m an expanding population be a steadr increaio 
in tho proportion of the urban and a corresponding decrease in that of the rural 
portion as the larger villsge* expand and quahfy by population or orgamratlon to 
paia over from the rural to the urban categoiy dimilsri/ if we divide towns as 
nasbeen done miropenal Table I\ intodassesby an orbit ruy limit of reddenta, 
there must be as the population expands, a rteady tmoBfer of places and tbeir 
in^bitants from the knrer to tho higher entegones, as they pass I v natural growth 
across the popnUtwn limits which divide the cUas«. In the table bdow which 
compares the urban population as a whole and in the vanons eategoncs as 
daseffitsl at cat h different census we are therefore comparing not the ponulations 
of the wisM! towns but the nunihcr reading m tlwM towns, wilatc^ cr they were, 
which fell withm certain population limits at tho time of tho icssus. 



Diagram showing urban fogulation -per cent in the total population, 1921 
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ibutMU oj Popiilaiwn in groups of Towns accoi ding to size and in 
Rural Teiritorij, 1891 to 1921 
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rxcludlnR nncla^'inl cnrampnu’nt and raUwa\ popiihtlon ot T, 8 n p pmn 

The first point which occurs to the mind fiom an examination of llie statement 
IS that tlie progress of urbanisation in India if thcic is any progress at all, has 
been very slow during the last thiity }ears Jt has to be remembered that any 
comparison witli the iigiires of 3 911 is iinsatisfacton as j^higue was pre\alentm 
mail} towns especially in the Punjab United IVoMiiccs, Central Provinces and 
Bombay about the time of tlic Census of 3 91 1 and the lempoiary loss of population 
due to migration from the towns during the epulcniic was considerable The wliole 
increase m the last tliirt\ } cars in 1 lie pi ojiortion of the uilian population is less tlian 
1 percent and, as we sliall sec tlie real mtiease is confined within \ei} limited 
areas In the report of last census will be found arcMcw of tlie influences which 
ha^e 111 the past determined and maintained the prospciit} of the towns in 
India Some as tlie capitals of former luling d} nasties, owed then importance 
to then position as pobtical centres otlicis, situated on llic great land oi uater 
ways grew up as cmporia of trade , otliers again were establislied as strategic 
citadels of defence against hostile raiders Tlie prospeiity of man} has varied 
with the history of the tract m ulnch tlic} arc situated, witJi tlie changes in 
administrative organization, tlie displacements of population, the diversion 
of trade routes, the growth oi dcca}" of harbours the introduction of rail- 
ways and tlie development of communications But tlieie are iv,o domi- 
nant factors which ha^e specially determined tlie direction and character of 
urban development dunng the last twenty years, namely («) the expansion of trade 
and commerce and (b) the development of organized industries It will be 
obser\ ed that tlie table above shows the distribution of the population at siu cessive 
censuses m urban areas of different sizes The percentages m columns 10 to 
13 suggest a tendency for tlie population to congregate in mcieasmgpzoportionm 
the cities and larger towns as compared witli the towns below 20,000 inhabitants, 
and this pomt is further brought out if as m the table below, we compare 
the actual growth of the sa7n€ towns arranged m different classes at successive 
censuses 

PofulaiK/ii of Urban Classes and of Rnial Territory as constituted m 1921 and 1911 
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PoPUIiATION 
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It will be observed here that while the towns with popnlatLons abowe 50 000 
have increased by over 16 per cent m the last decade the mcinaie has been comtder 
ably lees m thcee between 6 000 and 50 000 w hile the population of the towna bet- 
ween \0 to SO thooM&nd haa not oven tept op with ^ prograaj of tie general 
population of the oonntry The a^pifijaance of these oomparMona fiaa m 
the Btrong indication which thty gmo of the gradual deoadanoe of the naedmni 
aiiedoonniiy town and the growth of the lar^r citiee and towns raalcr the inflocrtoe 
of commercial and mdustnal development This a andoubtodty one of the most 
mtereeting and nnpartent featurea of the decade. We can stodr it beat m the 
conditionB of the Bombay Preeidenoy and m the caatem Ptotbkm where mHnMtriB t 
progress haa been moat prominent. 

45 In the Bombay Preaidenor the ocy is eometimee heard that the people 
are foraalong the village for the town tlia figures show a very different coudi 
tjon of affaj^ The following table anal^aee tw distribotioii of the popnlatxm 
at the different oensnsee aver places of vanoua uses m that Presdencr 
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The figures show that the urbanixation of Western India la in reality proceed 
mg very Jowly While the proportions of those residing m the larger citMB are 
mcreasing the types of places which are kwmg to the otiw axe not the amalJer 
villagea but the middle sued country towns, em a marked reduction m the da*® 
2 000 to 10 000 m all regiom except the Konknn pourts to the decline of the market 
town above the Ohata. It is sagnifloant that in 1801 out of evoiT thousand persons 
650 lived m placoa below 2,000 inliabi 
tenta, and the corrapondipg figure Sot 
1921 la 660 The miall villa« haa thus 
not apprecbiblv lost grorma in thirty 
yeaii. Industrial and commercial ao- 
tmty is of oourae the key note of the 
great increase in the population of the 
luge cities of Bombay abown in the 
marginal statement and it is these factors 
which determine the dntrihntion between 
the progieasive, sta tKiaaiy or decadent 
towns, except where as in the wont In 
floenxa areas of the Deccan, the progrem 
of the urban population haa been set 
back by the ravagea of the epidemic. 
Except for a few piogreasive railway centres the nnportonee of Bombay urban 
life largely in the developmentof its cftieaaboct which som« farther d»cu«ion 
win bo foand Later on. 

44 Id Bengal the lodHeneo of the inJustna} factor on uihanuatton }% thongh 
on a smaller scale than in Bombay even more marked- Thepopuktion of the 
Pie«dcncy U esaentlaUy rural and what towns there are contain a high proportion 
of fortignerm. The proportion of the urban population haa grown from 5*5 per 
cent, in l?r2 to 0*7 per cent mI9^1 therateofprogteaafoltowingekwlytbatof ths 
general population though it has geneniHy been some 4 per cent greater in t be towirt. 
At there are no resudeatbl villsgea properly tpeaWng in Bengal ao there are no 
towniof thewmlUercka* and the peculation has a deculed tendency to congregato 
In towns ot more'than ‘>0,000 Inhatntanta. Cakntta with Hs suburbs and Kowraii 
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lins 1,327,547 mlmbit ints andis the centre of commercial activity m the cast of 
India Tlic cil} Ins increased by 4 3 per cent during the decade and by GO per 
<?ent since ISSl Daica tlic only otlier large city of Bengal, witli 119,450 souls, has 
sliarcd the enormous ptospenty of Eastern Bengal and augmented its popii- 
lat on since 1872 by o\ er 74 per cent and m the last decade by 10 per cent The 
•other ton ns of tlie Pun nice var^ considerabh in chaiacter but can be divided into 
two classes Ontlio one hand tliere are the countr}" towns with no organised 
industr} and onh locnl importance in trade, w Inch serve the country round vnth 
cloth salt, Ivcrosino (ill and such othei commodities as the rural population 
requires and cannot (,)btain from tlie land To this category belong n^ost of the 
headquarters of disliacts and sub-diMSicns and places of liistorical interest like 
Mursludabad, Old Ain Ida, Nadia and others less famous On the other hand, there 
lire ton ns a Inch hn\ p sprung up ns the centres of industry or commerce, such as the 
mill iminicipahtics up and doun the llooglily, the railuav centres and the centres 
of the ]ute collecting trade The progicss of these tvo classes of tovns m Bengal is 
given m the statenuBiit belov — 
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The a^ enrage country town has haidU grown at all in half a centur}^ and is 
much smalljcr than the aieiage tonn which is its nearest counterpait in Europe 
The topical’ uidustnal and commercial centre is more than twice as large as the 
average co/untr}^ town in Bengal and has grown rapidly since 1881 These 
two classjis of urban areas differ from one another m c^ery essential respect, 
in sev proportions, m age constitution and in tlie somces from whicli their 
populatirfn is drawn Dealing at present witli the last point only it appeal's 
that the teulk of the population of the country towms was bom either m the 
towns themselves or m the adjoining district Bather less than half the 
populatmn of Calcutta was born close to its present residence In the case of 
the mirHowns the proportion is reduced to almost one~fifth Only 8 per cent of 
the pcQ pie of the country towai'- were born outside Bengal , the proportion in the 
case of Calcutta is about one-third, but in the case of the mill towms it is consider- 
ably 0>ver two-thirds and m Titagarh no less than 90 per cent were born outside 
Ben^^l These statistics are significant of the extent to which the mdustrial laboui 
of ^^ougal IS drawn from outside the province, a point which will be further 
dise^assed m Chapter III 


^ 45 A similar phenomenon is seen in the case of the town of Jamshedpur in rJbar A orifi 
Bihar and Onssa, the headquarters of the Tata Steel and Iron industrial area in the 
Pi ovince This town has risen from a village of less than 6,000 at the beguining 
of the decade to an mdustnal town of ovei 57 000 at the time of the census Here 
tl^e foreign population rules as high as 724 per mille, a consideiable number of the 
nahabitants being Chamar labourers from the Chhattisgarh tracts of the Central 
I?rovmces The town has an efficient mumcipal authority and the workmen are 
ihoused m up-to-date model dwellings The development of the scattered coal 
/areas has not yet resulted m urban concentration owing largely to the fluid 
nature of the labour employed, and when we pass beyond the areas wher^ 

I the mdustnal factors are dominant the influences which control the progress of 
the urban population become more vaned and complex Bihar and Onssa 
18 essentially a rural province The urban population, which is 37 per 
mille at the present census, has only mcreased by 3 per mille m the last thirty 
years Most of the towns considered mdmdually are actually on the decrease 
and the aggregate mcrease for all the towns is less than the mcreasem Jamshedpur 
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X popnlatiOTi* aboreiSO 000 

rtjself The prcrrmce hw three other cjfae» Patna the ce^Lncreaae h*« been coiuad w 
t*n±B and Osya and Bhagalpnr each containing 8o»°f*tKtn of the towna bet- 
peaone Patna once the central mart of Bengal, £aa a\progr«» of the genarsl 
twn and is ncrr ruatamed onh bv iti poartion aa the ^ companeoM Sm m 
An mtereatmg analywe of the trade orgamiatKmofthM^oco of the marimm 
renou* mdoatne* of Patna are on a petty scale and are ^owna imdar the inflnafh;^ 
pnmitrre Imee aa a hundred years ago They ahoir at piit*dfy one of the 
their product cornea into competition tnth the outpatV^ itodv it beet m the 
methods of trade are equally pnmitTve, a large part of tt^ocee ■where mduttiul 
the hands of bepcmt or petty agents. The two ohief mti 
pDgnm traffic and the raibniy and these irtill maintain ita 
ant city In ABsam there is practically no urban populatio] 
being hardly recognisable aa such as the buildings axe on 
unmment threat of earthquake, bnQt of one storey only 
The number of the town residents is S£ per mille and the v( 
the lost forty years is chiefly due to natural increase, as the*|t)fs Bomiatf 
that m reflect of both the birth and the death ratio the towns 
the coantiy 

rntfA ud Caiw 40 The great citiea of the upper plains of the Ganges and 
nuportance largely to hrstoncal considerttioiis and aa centrea 
and militaiy activity There are no signs of any progreaaive 
population into the cities and towns of the Punjab and Umted\ 
the former where the town population now 10 3 per cent has i’ 
the last thirty years, lit Jacob remaiis. 

In rsspect f mbaimatioiL the troth f the mstt is that, up to the p 
roent f the popoUtion <rf the Punjab hs» been towards occnpymg the des 
csnsl imgstuxu hs* rendered feitiki, end t is ooly when this process h*i been cm™' 
mother liquor cease* to be In * stste o/ flm that crrstsUmtion m the shape of — 
place It mar be j«*JIJs to hazard gnrm that when the iDorement , 

tiecamea Tray skrw or cease* the ptoceaa of formation f towns u bke^ to be V 
any rate so nmeb may be tMrted that th cuhtrat r in th canal colcmiea ts begn^ anee are 
oate the fact that m order t be a sncceaaful farcoer bo nmst scO his produce 
weD u gro w it snecwafaDr and be la, therefore deamsii of more and better * 

dose t the areas on which h raises bit crop and though something has been d 
to primdc tbeae faribtM*, no ofie Toold Tentirre t assert that he has t p r es en t nth ^ 
msiketa or adeqoat mearti f reaching them. 'When mean* f cttKimniucatxie hadinhsbl 
p ro Tcd there is litelj to be rapid gtoirth of the ninnbeta and extent of Punjab towijoro for 
of good roads and latiwaya are ondimhfedf y the Zfmfhng factors L 
mto towns with mors teadioeas than they hare done in the past,” 



of good roads and laflwajs are ondonAfedf^the Zimffing factors fa proTentii^ t 

The atiea of Delhi and of Lahore, which now iitend aixth and aoventh 
pect of *110 among the citiea of the Indian Empire owe ’their growth t^f 
adrmiuafTativo and atratcgic chartote 
theor position mb important raihray ce^^ 
The combined population of the 
mibtoiylmce amounti to 8 1 percent an^*^ 
per cent, reapectryelr of their total popttlf^*'^ 
Similar foctoni have influenced the pro? 
of Rawnlpiiuh and Peshawar m the Nor? 
ITeat Frontier Province and of Quetta ’ 
BaJachiatan, In the Unrteil Provincee tf 
urban population has decreased allgbtly ba 
tmmutateably since 1881 thoogh famine in 1001 and plague in 1011 bay* 
somewhat dwguiwd the figures. \uth the suhatitubon of ralVwny transport for thA 
nver the commertial impottanco of the large cities of the Ganges \all^ hai 
iteadi^ dedmcd and in the absence of mdostntl developmeBt corabiiiedA 
as Mr FMye thinks, with the relative unbeahhmess of the ordfnaty country towns I 
there has been DO incentive to migration from country to town, I\ hat urboniro \ 
twi there has been has taken plaCT in the west of the Pnmeres where the JIubam ) 
madan* whoaremoreprepinou are in larger nmnbefs. Of the twentv four cities ] 
at! hot five have k>*t popmatKm m the la»t t went vyeers Cawnjxjre the only large 
mduitrial centre and jWiri an important railway Junctlou, have both addeil 
Bubstantlally to their populatiou, but Allababad Lucknow and nennnj* hav 
declined c nsiderahlv and Agra slightly 
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larger cities aud tlie capitals of some of the prm- (mirai inaia, 
a |:he city lias int r- ,n Eajputaiia, Ceiittal India aud Gwalioi have few “f ' 


To\nis 1*1 BcncM 


c Ibel JJaccn proportion of the urban population of tliese 

the P 134 , Cential India Agency 92 and Gwauor 97 per nnlle, 

ncc 187^ tlie above reason little meaning m themselves and it is 

ivnis them with those of prf'Moiis censuses, owing to contmual 

sscs On the o})^^ disturbance created m the normal distribution 

r} and oiih m the decade before 1911 and mfliien/a in the lecent 

nit, Kcrosmc population of certain towns at one census with that 

es and caiiuot preceding censuses shows that the population of these 
homiuartcrs since 1891 in Rajputana Tlie ancient and picturesque 

Mu ludabad Old Ma^ jg chief lailvay centre of Rajputana, has met cased in 
araonns wlucii for the last {ort\ yeai's, though the figure returned at the 

mj municipalities temporary congregation of pilgrims for the Urs 

ofthe ]utc collecting enumeration Indore is now a flourishing industrial aud 
^(cn m the jg expanding rapidly, while foi the some reason the popnla- 

c capital of the Gwalior State is steadily rising On the other 
(;h has ncitlier trade nor mdustr}^ of importance has dccluied 
Provinces, tlie cities of Nagpur and Jubbulpore arc industrial 
_ both increased m si^c Otliemase there is little real urbanization 
except m the cotton tracts of the ^laratlia plain m Berai, where 
ir congregates roimd the cotton mills and markets In this 
’oportion of the urban j^opulation is 9 pci cent , but the appa- 
f 14 per millc in the last decade is fictitious as tlie real condition m 
ared by plague 

fvown residents of the i\Iadras Prcsidcnc} form 12 4 per cent of the Maams 
Madms being second only to Bombay in respect of its urban 
cm! town the cxccptioii liow cvcr of a fev large places the towns of the 
u e mostly overgrown ^ illagcs Tlicrc is no tendency m the south 
The the growth of genuine town life and the increase of 1 7 m 

much sn alPc»pulation m the decade has not equalled the rate of increase of the 
The t\q>ical'5^fi^tion The principal expansion seems to liave been m the towns 
average cc tv\ent^ ind fiftj tlioiisnnd inhabitants The East Coast 
tA\o the highest proportion of town dwellers and, as has been observed 

in sex p^u5 reports, the Tamil is a more frequent town dveller than the Telugu 
populatiei^'^^^ large cities the populations of ]\Iadras and of Madura, which is the 
that the important indigenous dyeing ludustrv, have slightly risen 

towTis Tnchinopoly has slightly declined Besides Madura the towns 

populati increased most m the half-century are Cocanada, Rajahmundiy and 
the milE^ly Of these Cocanada apparently reached its bmit of expansion in 1911 , 
the other hand has shown consistent growth while m the case of 

caseofV^^^y the absorption of outlymg suburbs appears to be the chief cause of 


The nvengc count n 
town 


ably 


Bengj 


9 In the Hyderabad State there lias been no growth of uihani/ation in t]ie uysw 

of Biforty years and the city of Hyderabad, which is the fourth largest city m 
discia and contains 404,000 persons, lost nearly a fifth of its population during the 
hde through plague and malana The three cities of the Mysore State, IMysore, 
capital, Bangalore, with its important cantonment, and the mdustnal area 


Bil 


■j, / the Kolar Gold Fields, now treated as a “ City,” have all expanded and the 
-tr.1,1 — f 4-i,„ a4.„4. — j. i. 1, r 


pan population of the State now stands at a proportion of 14 4 per cent an 
prease of nearly 2 per cent since 1891 In the Travancore State the considerable 
Micrease of 4 1 m the proportion of town dwellers is almost entirely due to the 
' iddition of twenty-seven new places at the present census to the list of towns 
ymlon, an important commercial and industrial town, has added a third to its 
lopulation and Trivandrum the capital has developed durmg the decade at a rate 
|fshghtly above that of the country round it 

60 Seventy-mneplaces were classed as census towns in Burma m the present Enrmo 
census Of these twenty -four are “ Major ” towns having a population exceeding 
10,000 and fifty-five are “ Mmor ” towns belonging to the classes either below 5,000 or 
"between 6,000 and 10,000 Of the major towns the eight largest are sea-port towns 
and the other sixteen trading centres, while most of the minor towns also owe their 
growth and importance to trade About 10 per cent of the population live m towns 
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giMRR g th« oomfortjj of home life, eipoeod to the greatest temptation towards 
mtempetEooe, and ambititnui, eo far as they have any ambition, onty' to Mum 
enonga to taire them home It is not Buipnsmg that their employea find they 
have little heart m then wotL and that they are notonooily unsteady 
conditions obtain m Rangoon, whoea coamopolrtan popnlatioa has a sex ratio of 
-tli femaleaper 1 000 men and cxjntraiite oonspicnoosfy with that of the resident 
Burmese town of Mandalay whore there are as mai^ aa B15 women to eveiy 
1 000 mem Though the mdustnal towns of the Bombay Preaideiicy have a large 
foreign popalabon immigrant labour n of a more permanent nature than m tbo 
eastern mduitnal tracts and there is more employment lor womem !^mbay itself 
has fi34 femalas per 1 000 malea and the ratio m Karachi is 089 in Ahmedahad 
7dS and m Sholapur 894 all thoae except the last having cantonmenta withm thefr 
urea 

Cities 

tiS Am has already been explained, no precise deflxution of City was 
prosmbeA AR towtis of 100 000 inhabitants or more were, »pjo fcugo celled 
■cities but local autbonties sometnnos also added oertam other large towns to 
the number m this category Some statistical mfocznatioQ for the S3 largest 
crtiea of India which have 100 000 or more mhabitanta ii giveu in the atatemeot 
below 
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Some of theee have alreadr received mention in previoui paragraphs and it re 
mmna to deal witha few features m the growth of some of the largest towns during 
tl» decade which seem to be of interest- In connection with the statistic* giren in 
the statement it may be of interoat to recall the populationa of some of the 
largest cities in otherparts of the world- The population of Greater London is 
7i miUtons, of bew TmL Ol milliona. After these two dties there is a consider 
able drop Pam, Chtcago, Petrograd and Totyo all have more than two mJQion 
mhabitanta, wh^ Berim and A lenna have now just under two mniioos. 
Among the cities of aberre a million are 3Ia*cow Philadclplua, Canton, Glasgow 
Pekm and Constantlnopfe, 

51 In dealing with the City of Calcutta we have to dutingmab as m the 
case of greater or smalleT London, the municipal area of Calcutta proper and the 
suhuil^ areas whkh surround It. How Ur the suburbs of a great dty should ha 
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held to extend is always a matter of some di£S.culty to determine To the south 
and west and east the hunt of the suburban area of Calcutta is clearly defined , 
to the north the hue of both banks of the Hooghlyis parcelled out among a 
senes of mumcipahties extendmg almost without a break over twenty miles, 
and m some sense all these mumcipahties are suburban to Calcutta It is usual 
however to take the boundaries of Cossipore, Chitpur and Howrah as the 
suburban hmits, and Calcutta city, surrounded by the six suburban mumcipahties, 
forms a compact block for which it is convement to have comprehensive figures 
The area covered by Calcutta and its suburbs is about 62 square miles, the area of 
the river Hooghly bemg left out of account, and its population enumerated at 
the recent census was 1,327,547 persons Deahng with the complamt, made by 
some of the local newspapers after the census and taken up by the Calcutta Cor- 
poration, that the census of Calcutta h ad been incomplete Jih: Thompson writes — 

The difficulty expenenced in obtaining the willing service of a sufficient number to act 
as enumerators was somewhat more acute than on former occasions This was partly a 
reflection of the spirit of the times, but was aggravated by the fact that the assistance 
given by the employes of the Corporation was disappointing The difficulty caused some 
anxiety and was not overcome until rather late in the day, but there was no sort of breakdown 
anywhere in the arrangements and the final enumeration went with a good swing The 
same cry has been raised after each successive census smce 1872 A fresh census four 
years after that of 1872 showed that the onginal estimate had probably been an over-estimate 
rather than an imder-estimate, and m 1911 an elaborate investigation immediately after the 
enumeration proved the scent false On the present occasion it was immediately seen that the 
decreases in population in certain locahties, which had been the subject of criticism as soon as 
the results were pubhshed, appeared just where the Improvement Trust and the Corporation 
had been most active m cleanng sites for improvements, and the Port Trust had made its exten- 
sive acquisitions for the new King George Dock Cntics, moreover, failed to notice that the 
decrease in the Port population, the result of stagnation in the export trade, had been responsibie 
for brmgmg down the city population by li per cent , nor did they appreciate the sigmficance of 
the great increase of suburban passenger traffic on the railways of recent years, which shows 
to what an extent Calcutta’s workers have overflowed beyond its immediate suburbs 
There were omissionB m the European quarters which may have amounted to 800, but there is 
httle doubt that omissions m Indian quarters were very few, and the total population may be- 
taken as certainly correct within 2 per mille and probably withm 1 per mille ” 

The increase m the population of Calcutta and its suburbs was 11 per cent in 
the decade 1901-1911 and4 3 per cent m the recent decade The increase m Bombay 
m the same period is considerably larger than that m Calcutta, where, however, 
the population has been able to spread to the suburbs m a manner m which that of 
Bombay wnth its island situation cannot There are few large mills and factories m 
Calcutta itself such as there are m Bombay, and the mdustrial population is spread 
along the river for some distance beyond the suburbs, so that Calcutta as a centre of 
population IS still nearly twice as gieat as Bombay The average density of the 
population of the city and suburbs is 34 persons to the acre and of the city alone 
69 The density of the population of the county of London is 63 per acre , but 
on the one hand there is no part of London where the density is much more than 
half that m the Jorasanko ward in Calcutta nor, on the other, does London contain 
any area, bearmg so large a proportion of the whole, which has so low a density of 
population as Ballygnu] 

A feature of the recent decade is the mcrease m the population of the 
suburban areas as indicated m the table below — ■ 
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aSAPDEB IL — UBEAjr AJTD BUBAL POPULATION 


Uaiy thouaand* of cleeks md othenB norr live ootaade the atj »re«« and 
c»me m dafly to thArr TTcitk ID the city and the total number of i»Montiii:ftthold« 
13 nearlf thnee timea aa man^ as it iraa ten years agcx Tltoagh much has been 
done to nnppcrve the commuuioetiona betinjecti the aty and Buburban areas, much 
still remsma, and m ^ite of the operatioM of the City Improvement Truat vrho 
have acquired and dMjed withm municipal lnmti tte^y 800 acroe, or 7 per cent 
of the total area of the city there are localitae* m Bara Bazar Bow Bazar Bentmc^ 
Street and Dharamtala where the Slarw&n community Chincae Anglo-Indiana and 
others live under couditiotis of overcroiniing unnna^mable until they have been wit 
nwed Yet overcrowding is, bv no meanm, eo eenone a problem m Calcutta as it 
la m Bombay or in the centre* of many much smaller citiee m India. Like most 
large oommertual and mdustnal citic* the ratio of femalee to malei is low in Cal 
outta. The city has 470 femaloe per thouaand males, the snbarbe ba viug lathar a 
larwr proportaon. The low sex ratio u closely connected with the large proportion 
of toreigndiom m the Chlcritt* population. Calcutta city w tl» butbplaoe of only 
Wfi per mdle of rta mbabitantB and by no means all of theBc belong to famibet do- 
miciled in Calcutta, It ii estimated that the number of permanent inhabitanta of 
Calcutta who look upon the city as their home u probably not more than a quarter 
of the population. The aty is, of coarse, a centre of oonccntrabon of pop^tion 
from the areas around it, hut besides those bom m tlie ProTinc© of Bengal there ts 
a large foreign mflui The Province of Bihar and Oiuaa itself supphea nearly I m 
fi of the Calcutta population a number greater than that which cornea 
from the whole of the reet of Bengal outaide the mtv and the two adjoining 
datncts Of these un no gr ants, of whom about a quarter come from Otb^ the 
bulk arc men engaged in some form of manual labour women being fewer 
than one to every five males. The United Pnmncos contribute neatly 1 m 10 
of tie Calcutta population theae imnugrauts engage in the tame purauita 
aa thoBO from Bihar but a large proportion are m regular aa oppoaed to casual 
employment and probably forr this reason the sei ratio among them is higher 
At many aa 25 per DuUe m Calcutta were bom in Bajputana and nmieeent the 
Marwans — a rather loose teem — who absorb so much of the piece-goodi trade and 
are broken m other commoditiee and their derke and servants, A feature 
of the population m Calcutta la ita constantly changing nature. It m safe to 
tay that a great majority of unmigranta do not come to ttay and as one tern 
poiary wave of nnmignmtt wanes and pastes, their places are taken by othera 
either from the tame or some other direction. The great increase m the number 
of unmigranti from Rajputana and Bomba jr of recent yean, who are mainly of 
the morcantile cIosb seenit to show that tSdeutta e nnportanco as a basmeas 
centre has, m no wise, been dunmished by the withdrawal from it of the 
headquarten of the Government of India. Nearly 71 per cent, of the nopulation 
of the aty and luburbe are Hindu, it 5 per cent. Slohammadan and Jt per cent. 
ChnstLan. The proportion of Muhammadam has lately decreased eepeciaUy 
within the last decade, and a cunous featoro of recent years, which the census 
dgurat sQggett is a progresSTve tendency towards the segrrgarion of the two main 
commonitiae, chiefly by a drawing apart of the Ifindu majority from the rest of 
the commimity and tne redaction of small rnmotihes or ^luWmmadarifl in the 
northern end of the town and m other quarters where Hindus were most 
nomeroua. 

55, The marginal table gives the ares and population of the C5tT of Bombay 
at the but SIX censQsss. The figures of the 
last two censuses are dtstaroed by the 
prevalence m the aty of pUgue which 
caused considerable temporary emigratiotu 
A census tslceu in 190« by the mmucipaUty 
gave a population greater by more than 
200 000 persons than the populatton of 
the preceding deceanisl Census of IPOl 
The decade 1901 1011 was not a period of 
active growth in the atv of Bosnhoy and the actual mcresse aDowfng for the 
disturbance of plague, was not considerable. In the past decade the vital 
statistics show a steady excess of deaths over births m each rear but registration 
w known to be defective and bttle inference can be drawn from these figures. 

In the epidemic period 1918 1020 the erty lost, according to the vital stsUstK* 
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records, no less than u hundred thousand Ines by excess of deaths ovei the 
a^ erage mortality and it is clear that influenza, though most virulent in its 
effects in 1918, persisted in the cit) areas well into the succeeding yeai Tlieie 
IS, of couise, a steady flon of immigrants into the cit'^ and it appears to be 
probable that, though the population of the city reached a million soon after 
the Census of 1911, the cluef increase from immigration took place in the last 
three or foul 3 ears of the decade Hindus uho natural)}’^ fozm the bulk of the 
population lia\ c increased at a greater rate than any other commumty The 
number of i\luliammadans lias declined The Paisis, though numciicalh’’ few, 
foim an important portion of tlie population of tlie cit 3 ^ The Jam population 
fluctuates m much the same proportion as in the Piesidcuc^ generally and the 
strength of the Clinstian population, inIucIi lies bet\\ecn 5 and 6 per cent in the 
city, varies with the changes m the Em opeau element The disparity m the 
sexes has steadih" increased m the last fift}^ } ears ow lug to the constant influx 
of the foreign element into the population , tlie sex rat o skxuds now" at about 
tw o males to one female The small settled residential communities of Parsis 
and Jews have a fairl}"' normal famil}’ constitution and the proportion of females 
is higher in the Hindu community than amongst Muhammadans, Cliristians or 
Jains, mdicatiug a more settled element Probably the most interesting feature 
of the population of Bombay is the nature and variation of its large foreign 
element Tlie marginal table gives the percentage of persons born m Bombay 

at each of the last six censuses A large propoition of 
the immigrants come from contiguous or neighbour- 
ing districts of the Presidenc}" , the district of Thana, 
for example, was supplying Bomba}" with a substantial 
stream of immigrants as earl}’' as 1881 and probabty even 
earlier It is probable that the Cutchi immigrants, who are 
ma ml}" traders — Bhatias, Khojas, Yams and so on, came 
to Bombay in large numbers m the great trade boom m the sixties and that the 
maximum mmngration of these people was then reached Poona has naturally 
always been a great souicc of Bombay immigration but the stream has increased 
butbttle since 1881 The same appbes to Surat The Baioda stream is not as 
large now" as m 1891 , such persons from tliere as want employment m the mills 
gomg to Ahmedabad The stream from Ahmednagar and Nasik shows a sudden 
mcrease at this census, and more important still IS the grow"th of the stream from 
the Punjab and Northern India The permanence or otherwise of any flow of 
immigration is ordmanly mdicated by the sex ratios We have seen that m 
Bombay, as a whole, the ratio of females to a thousand males is 524, m the 
Bombay born population it is, as will be expected, much higlier, namely 785 The 
sex ratios m the case of immigrants from Ahmednagar, Nasik and Poona are 785, 

765 and 716, respectively, showing that the bulk of these immigrants have brought 
their wives with them, a fact which may be due to either of two causes (1) that they 
have come to settle permanently or (2) that the conditions were so bad m their 
villages that they had no option m the matter ^Vhen we come to the immigrants 
irom more distant areas the matter is different The ratio of females amongst 
immigrants from the Punjab is 199 per thousand, of those from the Umted 
Provmces 167 and of those from Rajputana 154, and as the age- groups of these 
foreign populations show that the bulk of them be between the ages of 16 and 40, 
we have the same ahnonnal conditions m the Bombay mdustrial population as 
have already formed the subject of comment m connection wuth the population of 
the mdustrial towns m Bengal An interesting feature brought out by a scrutmy 
of the caste of recent immigrants, especially those from Ahmednagar who are m 
particularly large numbers in the last decade, is the number of Mahars There 
appears to be a driftmg mto Bombay of all the great Mahai castes from the 
Marathi speaking districts, and especially from the Deccan Marathas also form 
aconsiderableproportionof the immigrants and the majority of them, as well as 
of the lower castes, work m industrial occupations or as labourers , while the occu- 
pations under the head Pubbe Force and Administration are largely suppbed 
T)y the residents of the Punjab and the Umted Provmces 

56 Of the other large cities of Bombay, the growth of the population 
Karachi, Ahmedabad and Sholapur is the most conspicuous The population of ^ 
Ahmedabad is not so cosmopolitan as that of Bombay, the proportion of foreigners 
being 397 per mille A considerable proportion of the foreign element comes from 
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Baiodi, K*]putiJia and Kathiawar and the movementa end chen^ m the eex die- 
tribution m the laart fifty yeejre, whioh are given m 
the margin, illustrate m an mtereetmg manner the 
rapid mduitnahxatioii of the crty Of the total 
population no leae than 6U per nuUe are engaged 
m indnatnal occc^tiorui and 205 in trade 
About a third of the whole population ib 
B upported by the cotton mduatiy lie growth 
m the city of Karachi during the last decade is of considerable mfereet the 
population at the preeent tune being 218 868 The caty populataon it almoot as 
coemopolrtan ae that of Bombay the foreign element Wng 605 m every 
thonsanch The Hindu and Jlnhaininadan element m the population It about 
eyial and together fanna 927 per thousand of the mhabitantiS the proportion of 
ChnttitiiH being 4i per miHe B^des Cutch, Kathiawar and the vanous distncfa 
of Smd there u a conaidarable mmugration from BeJachittan, the Punjab and 
Delhi and the United Provmcea the proportion m the city population of fcmalea 
IB 628 per rmlle and an important feature is the tmall namoer of women among 
the worlang population, a feature common to the whole of Bind Karachi is not 
esaentially an mdustnal city the popolationm orgamxed mdoBtrial concenu 
being about a fifth of that m Ahme^bad 

67 Next m population to Calcutta and Bombay comes the dty of Madraa 
with a population of 626 911 peraons. 
lladraa hai lew orgamred mduitnea and, 
apart from its poeitKm es the headquarters 
of the (Jovemment of iladrma, it game its 
chief rmportance u a *ea port and a dnrtri- 
butmg centre- The density of the popnla 
tion IS as high aj 161 pereoni per acre in 

the heart of Qeorge-town and m low u 

2 persoruper acrem Fort St. Qeoerge, which mcludes many offloe buildings end 
unoccupied spacea. The vanataon of population of Madrsi n eh own m the 
marginal statement, Madras city has the unenviable notoriety of having a higher 
death-rate than any distnct of ^ Presidency during the past ten jrars the 
number of deaths m the ca^ has exceeded the number of brrtha by no lem than 
22,983 or II per cent, Inuithe mcresae of population recorded at the census 
IS due entirely to rmmigratHm. Only one-thira of the population of the city 
however u foreign- bom and of the*e only 11 3 per cent have come from beyond 
the lunvts of the Madras Prwidenoy the largo majonty aro reuidents of the four 
datnets m the immediate vkanitr of the city The number of feroMle* per 1 000 
males m the city population is as high as DOS. 
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the City of Delhi, the present capital of India 
and tts cantonments n 65 square milca and the 
populaticm enumerated at the recent census was 
304 420 peraons. The first re^ir census of the 
dty in 1681 showed a pop^tlon of 173,393. 
A gam of 11 1 per cent, was recorded in 1891 but 
the rate of increase dropped to 8-3 per cent in the 
incceedmg decade, though it roee agam in 1011 to 
lie per cent 'Ihe remarkable mcrease of 30’7 
per cent disclooed m the preaent censoa ts mamly due to the expansion of uibon 
area owing to the transfer of the capital by virtue of which aawfli appear from the 
marginal statement the city added about 55 000 souls to its population. The 
density per square mfle is 4 663 and there are on the average 4 persons in a house, 
I ital stattstKa for the whole decade ere not tvaiUblo but such as they are they 
show an cxcew of about 17 000 births over deaths. In 1918 owing to influenxt 
the number of deaths rose to 39 000 which was more than three times the normal 
rate but even this high mortalrtr does not appear to have made a viaibJe nnprea- 
aion on the growth of the population. The proportion of lore^mers m the popnla 
tioQ is +50 per miUe the largest contribntions being 57 000 from the 
ProTnuces 38 000 from the Punjab and 31 000 from the Rajputana Agency 5lo»t 
of the immigrants leave their mmflies at home and thus females are, as usual in 
urboD areas, in marked defint in the city the ratio standing at about 2 males to 
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one female Of the mhabitants more than half are Hmdus, 30 per cent 
Musalmans and 3 per cent Christians, the other religions bemg numerically 
unimportant 

59 In certam cities enquiries were made, by means of special schedules 
designed for the purpose, mto the question of the pressure of population on housmg 
and room space For the detailed result of these enquiries the reports of the cities 
must be consulted They can only be Driefly mentioned here The density of 
the city of Bombay is 78 persons per acre compared with 60 persons m the adminis- 
tiative coimty of London The figure means httle m an area where highly conges- 
ted areas and large open vacant spaces are both to be found, but it is undemable 

that the central portions 
of the city are far more 
crowded than is com- 
patible with samtation, 
and it seems that after 
a declme m density smce 
1881 they have begun 
to fill up agam recently 
The marginal table gives 
some indication of the 
pressure of population 
on house and room space 
m Bombay as compared 
with that of London m 
1911 It wiU be seen that the conditions of overcrowdmg m Bombay are far 
worse than m London In the worst section of Bombay, the Sewri section, no less 
"than 96 per cent of the population live m one roomed tenements with five persons 
per room In Karachi the overcrowding is even worse than m Bombay, the per- 
centage of persons livmg in rooms occupied by 6-9 and 10-19 persons bemg 32 3 
and 12 4 there against 22 1 and 10 8 m Bombay In Ahmedabad conditions are 
Hbatter than m Bombay, the average numDer both of one room tenements and 
occupants per room bemg less, but even Ahmedabad is much more overcrowded 
than London 

The enquiry was not undertaken m Calcutta m the recent census as the Cor- 
poration had other sources of information The overcrowding m parts of the 
central wards of the city has already been commented on In Rangoon there is 
undoubted congestion of population at certam tunes of the year, notably m 
February and March when the seasonal wave of immigrant labourers is at its 
height The conditions, however, are well known to the admimstrative autho- 
rities and it was considered useless to attempt any enquiry m connection with the 
census The household enquiry m some of the Pvmjab cities has yielded figures 
which, when compared with those of the population census, appear to be of some- 
what doubtful trustworthiness The results however so far as the pressure of 
population m room space is concerned are given below — 
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The resoltB m the ewe of thrte 
oitie* of the United Pronnee* of 
Agra md Oudh are grren m the 
maigmal table. 


Rural AreOM 

I 60 In Imperial Table III itatatic* are grmi of the dwtribirtion of the rural 
population m place* of different sue*, end m Ttble I at the «h 1 of this chapter the 
■amo diatnbution a ihown by meane of proportionate figure* for each territorial 
unit. It haa been umal m premou* cenauB report* to oiacuBs theae fignree m 
lonie detail and to attempt to ihow from them now the mrel population of India 
IB dutributed over villagee of different auee in different regiona of the country I 
do not propoee to revive thii diBCUKKm on the preeent occasion. The eenso* 
etatiatiCB on the retum* of the number of pereouB reeding m vflligoB and 
from the pomt of view of census enumeration it would leein essential tMt the- 
nltunate temtoml unit ahoold be a amt based on an aggregation of population, 
Unfortunfltely m large parti of India the viiiago doe* not cotre*poiid to this 
deacnption. Over a comnlerable area of the country villages are not umts of 
reaidence hut arbitrary and uregula umt* of are* mto whinh the country 
has been dmded for the purposes of tha admimatration of land rerenue they 
connspond m a certain degree to the ciril panah m England, but have little 
demographic mtereet. The revenue sorveT* which detennme the boondane* of 
village* date back in the case of Bengal to aa early as 1836 Mr Tallents 
ohserrai of the villages m Bihar and Chsaas — 

** Tt* TilUge (wanta) beendanei wae domaroated bj an otEoal called tha anperinten 
dent of rorrej and mapa were prepared aceordinfiy by tbs mtcbiio a ui Teyc a who was aiao 
reapoceWe foe demarcatuig the oataiea of rarenao-paying propneton Owing to want of 
cliwnjesa m the inttractaona and the vanona way* m which they wer* intarpaeta} there vaa 
mooh eonftiaan between the catate and th saeica which in aome caae* waa nmtFrmmoQS 
with the oatate, in othera formed part of an eatate and in other* again indoded aeveral 
estatca. In th dwtneta to which the oparatjona were fkrrt extended it appear* to have been 
the intention to inclndo all the land* t partienlar estate, whererer artnat^ in the »aT aig In 
which most f the eatate lay and m these diftricta it u not nneonunan to find leTwiue anirey 
mavm which inchide fir* oc ux insignificant parceii ol groond aeparated from each other 
by aereial mde*. Thiadesiie to identifytheMnaw wrth the aatate alao resnlted In aoma oaaet 
in a number oi what would ordinarily be comidered viEigea being meiDded in a acngle aasars. 
Toward* the end i the operatioca ideas changed and there waa tenden^ to treat aa mwk* 
gronpa ol coltiTatod koVlinj;t areaHy with a central aite for dwelling hontc* and loowtime*- 
with waste land attached withoot re fer enee to tha boundaries of the catatea, 

Rinoo the eariicr lurver* tbero have been aubaequent rerluons, in wbidi tbe 
village boondane* were modified with a view to slinplifyiiig the bails of revenue 
admmiitration to wheh the ciitnmstance* of residence were subordinated. In 
fact in laiw parts of Bengal where owing to the peculiar configuratjon of the 
country the iwuses are scattered over the face of the country without any refer 
ence to cmc umtv or corporate hfe, there i* practically nothing which corres- 
ponds to a village m the ordinary aenae of the word and the mafco which fs for 
convemence s tue translated as a village u merelv that tract of laud. Inhabited 
or not which ha* been demarcated aa a unit for rorenno purpoaea. In the 
Punjab the viffage has bad a somewhat similar history the present villjge nreaj 
being tbe result, modified by vailoas revisions, of the ^ survey based on tbe then 
ftiisSng estate*. Throughout the northern central and western tract* of India, 
however there is, as a role conjoderably more corieiqioiidcnce between the unit 
of area and tbe unit of re«ldetiee than m tbe eastern province*. Unlike the 
Bengab the npcountiy peasant n distmctly gregsnoni, I artly on this account, 
and veiy largeir owing to tbo nccwaity in nnsettled times of comhlnatwn 
against hostile attacks, tbe villago in the north west of India and throughout 
the United Province* and the central tracts of the Deccan has a diatuKt 
residential aspect which was to a certain extent considered in determining the 
unit of revenue adnumetrattori Even here however the cotrespondence may be 
and very often it, by no mean* complete. In tbo hflU of the Punjab and 
United ProvuKes where difficnltie* of comma nieatwn prereot atrv Urge aggre- 
gate of hoose* m one place tbe vOlago in its admmiitratire aeose may cowirt 
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of a large tract of wasteland with individual houses scattered all over it ^ Li 
the case of Sind the inconsistencies noted above are accentuated In the Piesi- 
dencv proper the village is possessed of a certain histone interest The Bntish 
admimstiation sohchfied and the survey delimited the distribution of the land, 
together with other picturesque features such as the hereditary rights of the 
village officers, in the form m which they were handed down And for that reason 
the 'v^lage, even though consisting m fact of several hamleiJs, does m most tracts 
possess an almost mdefinable sense of solidarity In Smd on the other hand the 
survey was working on a more phant material, and new villages were created as 
occasion demanded, the artificial and almost purely utilitaiian umt of Land 
Survey collection bemg for the most part treated as a village at the census 
Withm this aiea there may be, and usually aie several, sometimes innumerable, 
separate residential units ’’ 3Ir Sedgwick, from whom I have just quoted, gives 
a case of a Mahal m the Karachi distnct which had m 1911 an area of 1,806 
square miles, 3,572 occupied houses mth a population of 18,483 persons with 
only two villages, and similai other cases of the same kmd , and Mr Tallents 
observes that mthe Monghyr district of Bihar, the size of the mauza or revenue 
village vanes between 72,000 acres, the mavimum, and a mmimum of less than 
one rcie In Assam there are three distmct village umts, one based on the 
cadastral survey, one on the goon or gra7n, which more nearly resembles a resi- 
dential umt, and one m the hiUs which consists usually of a collection of houses 
and is practically identical with a village m the usual sense of the teim In 
Madras the classification based on villages is for demographic purposes piactically 
useless, smee the meaning of the term difiers essentially m the Agency tracts, 
where the revenue viauza has httle connection with any form of lesidential umt, 
the Deccan tiact, wffieie the niauza nearly lesembles the residential village of 
central and northern India and the Tamil country and west coast tracts, where 
the correspondence between a corporate village and a revenue umt vanes m 
different locahties Similar mconsistencies m the meaning of the word occur 
m Hyderabad State between the western tracts of Marathwara and the south 
eastern Telugu areas , and m Travancore, though the umt taken was the residential 
village known as Lai a and mint the hoxmdanes are apparently entirely un- 
determmed and it is piohably that as a result of recent settlement operations the 
revenue demarcation will be revised on a completely different basis It will be seen 
from the above review that the term village has for the most part an arbitrary 
connotation which difiers enormously m vanous parts of India There is no 
single homogeneous umt which can be described as a village , and while the re- 
gional figures are of some local interest as showing the vanations m the distn- 
bution of the population in the villages considered as local population umts, no 
compaiison can he made between such statistics over different parts of India and 
it is useless on such a basis to attempt any discussion of the general distnbution 
of the rural population m India as a whole The student who desires to study 
this question is referred to the provmcial reports which describe m greater 
detail the basis of the distribution of the rural populatiou in the different tracts 
of each provmce All that we can say from an exammation of the figures m 
table, IS that, as wmuld be expected, the proportion of population hvmg in small 
villages is largest in the hilly and backward tracts of the country, such as 
Kashmir, Baluchistan and the States of Eajputana, Central India, the Central 
JProvmces and Chota JJagpur 
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SUBSroiARY TABLE IH 


Xtiiubcr per millc ol cacli mnhi Religion bIio Inc m Ton ns. 
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Ilmdu 

Jain 

Parsi 

Musalman 

Christian 


o 

1 

4 

5 

0 

7 

IhDiA 

102 

OS 

330 

871 

124 

204 

Provinces 

101 

100 

393 

890 

110 

249 

\)mcr Mcr^ira 

331 

218 

'^10 

i 000 

039 

S93 

\'*s'ini 

21 

20 

142 

438 

19 

43 

BilucUistan 

ICO 

C78 

520 

082 

84 

059 

Bcn::M 

CS 

109 

CIO 

034 

35 

130 

Bihar and On^^sa 

*10 

37 

112 

751 

80 

93 

Bombay * 

227 

212 

410 

892 

240 

592 

Burma 

OS 

121 

GOS 

897 

IIS 

211 

Central Pronnccs and Bcrar 

100 

04 

207 

848 

120 

594 

Coorg 

M 

45 

201 


177 

205 

Delhi 

024 

515 

822 

1,000 

800 

000 

Madras 

125 

115 

104 

000 

245 

108 

North West Pronlicr Province 

140 

032 

1»000 

1,000 

103 

035 

Punjab 

107 

133 

530 

000 

100 

159 

United Provinces 

100 

75 

397 

040 

272 

371 

States and Agencies 

103 

92 

302 

748 

211 

129 

Assam State 

20S 

331 

704 


80 

0 

Baluchistan States 

24 

70 



22 

133 

Baroda State 

207 

100 

400 

788 

426 

271 

Bengal States 

2S 

31 

009 

607 

10 

58 

Bihar and Orissa States 

9 

10 

50 


70 : 

1 

Bombay States 

1C4 

135 

300 

611 

344 

289 

Central India (Agency) 

92 

73 

311 ; 

864 

430 

728 

Central Provinces States 

23 

27 ^ 

404 

702 

217 

15 

Gwalior State 

07 

80 

250 

757 

401 

i 

837 

Hyderabad State 

05 

00 

2QS 

801 

311 

323 

Kashmir State 

88 

128 

094 

280 

78 

553 I 

Madras States 

102 

101 

1,000 

! 1,000 

168 

80 

Cochin 

no 

115 

1,000 


170 

151 

Travancore 

101 

J05 

1,000 

1,000 

175 

76 

Mysore State 

144 

121 

311 

1,000 

403 

740 

Punjab States 

87 

77 

464 

424 

126 

217 

Rajputana (Agency) 

134 

111 

280 

, 920 

356 

687 

United Provinces States 

101 

40 

589 

1 


324 

32 


Note.— I n the ahwe statement ’’ means “ Hmdn Brahmamo " only except in the case of Eelhi and the Pmnah 

pft TTinrln innlndfiRlffindn Arva and Hindu Brahmo alqn mijttci 


where Hmdn inclndesHindn Ary a and Hindu Brahmo also 
* Excluding Aden. 
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CHAPTER III 


Blrtliplftce 

61 The BtatuiticBolbirthpliJCe'WTrf obtained m the ceuans ached tib by rtqtur 
mg each person to state the oiHtrjct in which he w*a born and if ho w»a born out 
aide the pronnoe or state of enumeratwtt, to give also the province or state m 
which hiB bttth-distnct lies if he was bom ontaule India he ahcmld return hu 
native country The bnrthpiace nmt m India therefore waa either (a) the Bntiah 
District or (6) the Indian State, The mstmctioni were not ahrays nnderatood or 
earned out conectly and m a uninbei of caaea entries of vilUgei were made which 
had to be located m the tabulatKjn office* Thu could boweveir usually be rnccets- 
fully done and the table* may be accepted as accurate for all practical pnrpoees. In 
the case of Indian bom persons enumerated ontside India mformotion has been 
obtained from Bntah poasewions and Dominions and other countrie* whenever 
poeaible, but the nombeta of Indian-bom pereons resident m countries ench as 
Persia, Arabia, Afghanistan, Nepal Tibet China etc. where no census it tahen are 
nnknowii. Nor was rt poeeible to hold a census in Jreeopotainia though eome infor 
mation obtained from official records will be found mthu chapter In any case the 
number of Indians resident ontaide India is negligible for statistical purpose* though 
the mfonnatioTL if fully ascertainable would be of considerable general interett. 
The record of birthplace la the only means which the censu* gives of c*tnnating 
two featnree of considerable demographic intenwts, vjr. {a) the movementa of 
population from one area to another and (b) the number of foreigners (foreign 
bom) m any population unit That the apatial movement* of populatioa are 
capable of mathematicai treatment and subject to certain theoretical lawa ha* 
be^ fUggested by Sir Jacob m Chapter III of the Punjab Report, Sir Jacob s 
treatment of the subject is interesting and I beheve novel and I have reproduced 
some of the more rtiiting passages a* an appenclii to tha Report. To whatever 
causes the terntonal movements are due tJiW form a factor m the growth of the 
population of any pertKular area and from thi* pomt of new have already been 
approieed and discTuaed m Chapter I of this report In this chapter we shall 
attempt to find eome meaning and intereat in them rather with reference to the 
influence* political, eronomic or *ocml which have caused tbero. Birthplace 
however i* at beat a rough means of measuring either the regional movemeote 
or the foreign constituents of s population. In any parbcular mstance the place 
of birth and the place of enumeration may either one or both, be accidental and 
have no connection with the place of residence or of business, while in any case 
the Ime which dividea them for census purpoaes is often an arbitrary one and may 
have no important relation to either \\ere the statutica reinforced by fn 
formation regarding place of rendeoce they would have more character nnd 
■igmficance It has not, however been considered adnaable to attempt to obtain 
mlomiation m the schedules regarding reudence because (o) the whole question, 
as will be seen, affects only a nnflU pertmtage of the population and (6) it Is 
doubtful whether such information could be accurate^ ob tamed owing to the 
want of preofflon in the term place of residence In the case of the nomsd 
people* of the north writ frontier rt » obnoas that neither in birthplace nor 
rwidence can be found a quantrtatire measure of their nomadism while there & 
of courae an incessant movement of population by road and roD all over the 
countrv of which the census can tate no cognisance 

02, The mam statistic* of birthplace are lontamed m Imperial Table \I 
Of the total enomemted population of the Indun Jbmpire onJr perwm 

were recorded as bom in other part* of the worid. Of these about four fifth 
came from Amtic conatne* *ncn a* Nepal, Afghaoiitao, Chlim, Siam tevlon 
and Arabia and the remainder mostly from Great Bntain and other cccntrie* of 
Europe On the other band India send* out a number which we are unable to 
estimate exactly but which may l>e put down as about I 7 mihKFns The numbers 
therefore who move between India and other countne* ore for *fattrtic*l purpoKf 
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pncticallj negligible ninoimtmg in nil to about tno niilliou persons These 
exterior movements o£ population arc, hoivc\er of some interest and \nll be con- 
sidered later on m this chapter Some mdication of the extent of the mo\ ements 
of population Viithin the Indian Empue so far ns the census can record them, 
i'io]ori,on cf jicr.onj Wn (o) ill (h( dffnet trirrc w ill be aftordcd bj tlic figurcs 111 thc inaigiiial 

tnvmcrakd and ((.) rbcichrrc table TllC total niimbci of pcrsons wllO 

xtMtirr rru 10,000 CIO boru outsldc the district 111 nhichthey 
roroL-moN veie cuumoiated is about 30 millions re- 
pieseiiting 10 per cent of thc population of 
Hon* India Of this comparatively small number 

110 loss than 20 millions were born m districts 
cnii " contiguous to thc district of cmimeration 

and represent out of the total number of 

ggj^ persons staj ing on thc census night often for 

Bihit and 0n5<,-\ e.jTS ij'. uiiimportaiit and accidenlal reasons out of 

Hvd<'nbad%ntc ^'11^ tlicir iiatu 0 lioiiic that small propoitioii 

Madras " a su'i o'l u liicli had happened to tioss the boidors of a 

lUjiiutina and Ajmer aai'* 05'< district or otlicr birthplace unit These 

Umted Provinces PTIO <j'i0 1 

Bencal 7oT ugures, whicli urc expanded in subsidiary 

» Table III to show the different features in 

arnndBcnr \Bo\ M4‘> the principal census units, illustrate the 

Burma s.sji 1 170 homc-loviufi cbamctcr of the Indian people 

MvfOa Stito S,/44 t 1 , 1 ^ 1 r 11 

Bombav 1 311 whicli IS tlic rcsult 01 ecoiiomic and social 

Punjab V'«"> 1 437 eaiiscs and of thc immobility of an agn- 

Baroda State 1 400 ^ i x ° t 

Av^m ''-*^4 1 70G cultuml population rooted to the giound, 

"an fenced m by caste, language and social 
SiUmn State 7hb$ 2 812 customs and filled vritli an innate dread of 

cliauge of any kind 



mentt d 


India 

; 9 010 

981 

Bihar and On5<;a 

a,o75 

423 

Kashmir State 

0 W4 

420 

llvdinbad Slate 

0 417 

r.s3 

Madras 

9 a49 

b"l 

Rajputina and Ajmer I 

9 34' 

053 

United Provinces 

9 310 

030 

Bencal 

^^33 

707 

N V E Province 

SdHVl 

1,031 

BaluchrMan 

8 

1 003 

C. P and Bcnr 

S,8ol 

1,140 

Burma 

8.SJ1 

1 170 

Mveoa State 

8,744 

1,250 

Bombav 

8,CHO 

1 311 

Punjab 

8,r*83 

1 437 

Bar<^a State 

8,531 

1 409 

A^ni 

8 «34 

1 70G 

C I and Cwnlior 

8 204 

1,790 

Coorg 

7,929 

2 071 

Sikkun State 

7 18$ 

2 812 


63 It IS convemeut to apply the general term “ migrant ’ to those who were Tj-pcs’of migration^ 
born elsewhere than m thc district of enumeration and m the same way to distin- 
guish in respect of any area “ emigrants and “ immigrants' , and it has been usual 
m past censuses to consider five mam forms of migration ” namely — (i) casual or 
the minor movements betueeu neighbouring \ illages, winch may be of a perma- 
nent or temporary character and come mto our records only when the persons 
crossed the borders of two birthplace units , (n) femjwani, due usually to the 
migration of coolies to meet the demand for labour on canals, loilways and so 
forth and to journeys on business ox m connection vith pilgrimages, marriage 
ceremonies and tlie like , (in) fcnod^c due to seasonal demands for labour 
generally for tbe har\ csts (n ) som-fo manent, where the inhabitants of one place 
earn their Imng m another but maintain coimcctiou with their own homes and 
ultimately return there, (v) fei manent usually m the nature of colonization 
While it is naturally impossible to isolate the statistics of these various classes of 
migration some estimate is possible as to their respective importance from (u) the 
distance between thc places of enumeration and birthplace, (6) the proportion of 
the sexes among the migrants and (c) our geneial knowledge of the chief territorial 
movements m difierent parts of India and the statistical information regarding 
them which is obtainable from various independent sources 


64 We may deal briefly with the first two classes The ordinary casual move- Casnai aod short 
ments across the borders are clearly of no importance, they include temporary 
visits for family, social or business reasons and probably cancel out in numbers 
as between provmce and province A more permanent form of these short dis- 
tance movements is due to the well-known customs, widespread throughout India, 
by which (a) a man seeks a wife m a village other than his own and (6) a woman 
goes hack to her parents' house when she is about to give birth to a child In both 
such cases it is obvious that, where a district border is crossed and recrossed, 
both the wife and the children will frequently have been horn outside the 
district in which they were enumerated Here agam the exchange between pro- 
vinces will m many cases work out equally, but not always The sex statistics, 
which form a good mdication of this matrimonial exchange, show for example that 
the Umted Provmces give considerably more women than they receive, while the 


* Instances oi seasonal miction in other parte of the ivorld are th® Italian workers who before the wap 
used to leave thcir native land lor short penods for seasonal employment in Central Europe South Amenoa and 
elsewhere, tho Irish harvesters who came to Great Bn tain each year the Aberdeen fisher pirla who came to 
Yarmouth for herring packing, and the great inflai of labour mto Kent for the hop pickmit 
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rcvorso is tlic cnso in llic Punjab Tcinjiornry movements of businessmen, 
labourers, pilgrims and so foitli are continually occurimg tlirougbouttbcyear and 
may cover considerable distances It is not possible to gauge them nor are they 
usually wortlv discussiug unless they arc so rcgulni as to come under the periodic 
class They arc, lioucvci, often of considcinblo importance from the point of 
view of the census organiration While an attempt is made to time the census 
so is to avoid the pimcijinl known festivals and fairs tins cannot always be 
done The numbers enumerated m Ajmer city included a large concourse of 
people, many from tonsulcrnblc distances, to the Urs festival which was going on 
at the time, while there were similar gatherings of pilgrims at Pun and some of 
the other shrines m the United Pio\ inces and ^Madras Again, though fortunately 
the dispersion of the jiopulntion b} plague was not as consideiablc as m 1911, the 
disease alTccled the distribution in certain areas of northern and central India 

G5 Ju-'t ns the shorter movements from district to district recorded by the 
census cover only a small proportion of the migration dcsciibable as casual, so also 
these same short distance movements include n certain proportion of the other more 
important classes of migration Wherever, by nature of commercial industrial oi 
agricultural activity, an area attracts immigrants, a cei tarn portion of these will be 
drawn from the neighbouring areas Tims the growth of the larger industrial 
cities of the Bombay Presidenej proceeds largely by conccnlintion of population 
from the neighbouring areas Similarly the mcrensnig population of the canal 
colonies of the Punjab includes thousands of agriculturists from the ncighhounug 
districts, while the flow of settlers from the Ssntal Parganas into the neighbouring 
districts of Bengal the influx of industrial labour into the mining mens of Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa and many smiilai streams of permanent, semi-permanent 
and periodic migiation arc included mthc statistics of trinsit between contiguous 
districts and can Old} he distinguished from the more casual and accidenrtil move- 
ments by other st vtistic d indications or by our general knowledge 

GG In discussmg the more mijiortnnt aspects of the territorial movements raionco oi migro- 
the actual volume of tlic migration is of greater interest than the relation which 
the amlume bears to the jiopidation of tlic Proannee which gives or receives The 
table opposite shows the principal Proannees winch gam and which lose on the 
balance of migration and compares the statistics with those of 1911 in each 
respect The figures arc also graplncall} exhibited in the map It avill he 
coua-enient to consider fir&tthis floav of population withm the country and to deal 
m the first place with the case of those pioannces which receive population, bearing 
m mind that the more important moa^cmeuts usually fall under one of the two 
heads agricultural and industrial The discussion can here touch only the more 
sahent features of the subject , for further elaboration reference should be made 
to the provincial reports 

G7 Of the larger Provmces and States of India Assam contams the highest 
percentage of foreigners Of her enumerated population of nearly eight mdlions 
more than 1^ mdlion persons, or over IG per cent , were recorded as born out- 
side the Province, whde of these less than a tiurd were born m districts adjacent to 
the province, the proportion of females among immigrants of all kmds bemg higher 
thanm any other provmce The mdigenoiis inhabitant of Assam is, bke the 
Bengah, essentially home-loving Of the small number of 76,000 Assam-bom who 
were enumerated outside the Provmce the large majority were emigrants of the 
casual type If we set against them an equal number of casual immigrants we 
Btdl have a nett immigration of over a milbon, representing an important addition 
to the numbers of the Provmce a large proportion of which is of a permanent cha- 
racter This stream of immigrants has been entermg Assam for the last fifty years 
m mcreasmg volume and the children of the permanent settlers have made their 
home m the provmce In an mterestmg calculation made on the best available 
information Mr Lloyd estimates that the total population of the provmce which 
18 foreign or of foreign extraction amounts to at least l^th miliioiis of persons, 
forming 23 per cent or nearly a quarter of the whole provincial population 

The chief sources of attraction m Assam are twofold (a) the tea garden 
industry and (6) the cultivable wasteland m the Brahmaputra VaUey The 
former draws most of its foreign population from the distant provmces of Bihar 
and Orissa, the Central Provmces, the United Provmces and Madras, while the 
settlers m the Assam VaUey are largely colomsts from Mymensmgh, Dacca, and 
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di*tn^ of J EMi«n BeogtL Both tha» morcmenti We been vay folly 
a»t wttn by llr Lloyd m Hia t^xjrt. A thirti movement of Nepali* into 
which IS chiefly of a pastoral natare is separately deacribod m partgiapli 78 below 
Kegardmg te* garden migtatioii Mr Lloyd vmtee as foUows — 

a the Brnhaspotta Taflfy mad ti iwt 
m tie Sttim* VsHoy The total popo- 
Ution ommiied cm tee iraa 

Thii iooladea znazia^etv cod 
aa satxn ta, other worfctia, depcodenta 
and the ttno^ irithln the ntci cm 
emna night 13 m nomber u abemt 
80,000 IcM than the total giTts in th 
GoTarnmiait rctunij of Imra^rant 
laboQT The difference i* prohebly 
due to many ooohec i»TiM been oat 
Tinting oHghbounng 'rOlagec at 
oemof tone aico to the £a^ that 
the Uhoni year doec not md in th 
oenaoc month of March but m June, and that th GoTemmeEt retaoic uachide c)oaJ minea, oil 
fleidi aod cawnuhe Lakhunimr (233 000 ) and aiicagar (2JejX)0)'taTe the greatwt tea garden 
popnlatrom- Then oome 8;^ t (198 000) Cachai (13AOOO) Darrang (123 000) Nowgon* 
f-BJKX)) Kamnqi, Ooalpara and the tan Prootier Traetc bare Um than 9 000 each. 

The nonutiueQt cd tea garden lahoorea hr oontrsotoix hxa been aboUihed and tie nr^cn 
TTtara la n<m adopted (r*nrally Th ctatement abore thoTra (or 1811 and 1931 the number 
of imnugiantc m jt»nd thouaand# to AaciTn ai a whole and to th taa gnrdecj only 

For tea, we are oonoemad ohiefiy with numEiera 1 to 6. It will be noticed that in eon 
tract with the Bumerona inoreaaea from other piaoea, the Minted Prorinoec tmnjJgranta hare 
demeaaad both in tea gardeca and m the prormee ai whole, while the Bengal peo^ hare de- 
oreaaed in tea gardena, but innteaieid cnonnoualy m the prorinoe- The United Prorincea de> 
oreaae h aharad by all taa distrreta jt Menu to be dne to th bad aflect of the cJInut c 

on th immigranta and tha morwinig preferance o/ rnanageri for Cbota bagpor. Central Pro- 
nneea, Omaa and Madina eoohea. Eonmirea ihow a general oplniac that the ao-e^ed ^un^” 
oooliet of the Central Pronnoea and Caota \agpar (Ituadaa, Bantak, Gonds, ete.) are th beat 
men for the dunate and the wort of tea ganiena. The United Prormcea coobea, it ahowH 
be noted alco were employod mom in the Surma Valley where tha ahimp of 1920 waa moat 
camraly felt. Bengal enpn^ a number of the olerica] and sgpemiiitgctaff but tha Iom of bout 
7 000 nadrea of Bengal man th gardens mpmenta ooohn fran TTettem Bengal efiatricta. 
Thia oannot be aooountad for azoapi W taring that managen prefer new remdta from Bihar 
and Orwa and alaaariare. AD other Prormoe* coniriboto great iaaraaaea fo the tea gardeoa 
lafleetmg tha boocnin the indnatryin th yaaia pranocu to 1830 Tha Tcry large tnorwao from 
the pitmnoo of Bihar arid Oiiaaa » due mamly to the pctference of piaoteri for the men of 
C3jota Nagpur t may be hoped, to the appreoatkin by the oooBca thrmaelToa of the more 
steady mrana of mbalatcuca in liaam etbmata that the total cumber of foreigoen now fa 
the province on account of the tea induatiy i> about a mdOon and a third, that k to aay on^ 

/J the whole popoUtiot] of Aanm. Thk h only a rongh tathnate and it k more EhrJy 
to be nndet than orer'eathnated " 



Tb« A«om \ aDey hardly began to attract cokmiita from ottteide Aisain till 
the decade 1901 to 1811 and tb* entmwratioDs proDow to that of 1011 show JrttJa 
immnjration from acrosa the Bengal border 

" Befom 1911 howerer a ehanga came. The men of Myincnilngi began to adranca to 
Aawm dnTcB pparcntlT by px a wm on the aoTl at home. Ther were joined hy peojd of 
other Eaatort Becgal diUdcU, m )e« nambeei In tha Censna report of 1911 rommcDt waa 
mad on th eittaordmaiy Inoourwe of aettletw to ti dUr lands of Goalpara from th Bengal 
dktnota el Mmendngh Fabna, Bogra and Rangpo At that time f w cwltiTatoTa from 
Eaateru Bengal had got bayood Ooalpara, thoea eensaiad ia tha thtr dktrlcta of th Brahma 
putra VaDer numbering only a few thousands and being tnostl okrts traders and peo/e^JoEal 
men. 1 b ^e last decada tha taoTmenthaiertended far up the \ allay and the coionkt now 
form an appracaabl demeot of tha popoUthm ia all tha four lower and central dr-rtrleta. I* 
plaoea therha aprewd i Bland war from ti rirce Tha ae* and ag* Hgurro giren In 

Pronanal TaUa *how that the eoloniat are aetlCng by familiw and not aiairiy It k 
reported howuraf that the men geueiwlly cow fmet t eecura th 1 nd and buUd boa<ea, and 
the fatmhro foOow Abort 83 percent, are Muhammadaw nd 1 5 per cent Hindus la 

18U no apenal taU wa prepared, but from tha g urral hrihiJaca t Uc e fi»d that 
IJnsetroash Raagper ad JalraJgun prowded B1 CXiO numgranta t Ooalpata and SfiCO 
t the other fi Brahmaprtna laDeydismeta. Noaeparat £g»m are aralUU forlkrra 
P Vna and Bogia, a ther are wot eoBtlpuow t Assam but ti Brambetw were prol^Uy 
not great. It thrw appears that the Ea t m EergaJ aettlm hare tnereaaed toore thaa 
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fourfold in tho decade to tlicir present total of 258,000 in the Brahmaputra \n!lt\ 

If \so add the children horn after arrnal m Assam — and there is a goodh projiortion of 
women aged 15 10 among the immigrants — tlic total number of settlers in the \alle> musl 
tome tout least 300 000 In Goalpara iuarl\ 20 per cent of the population is mack 

up of these settlors Thu next fa\ounti district is Nowgong, wlicrc thoN form about 11 ]icr 
cent of tho whole population In Kamnip waste lands arc being taken up rapidl), 
ospcciall} m Barpeta subJuision In Harrang cxjdoration and settlement l)\ tho coloiusts 
IS lu an earlier stage, the\ ha\c not NCt penetrated far from the Brahmaputra banks As 
showTiin the occupUiou columns of the ProMUCinl Table, oul) about 30 000 of those born m 
tho named districts of Faslern Bengal arc non ngnciilturist^i , (hex ate chieflv traders, shoji 
keepers, timber mcrcliauts, clerks, professional men Tho rcniaiuder o\cr 88 jiir ctnt of tin 
total are ordiru\T\ cultnators of holdiugb geucralh under Gon eriinu ut witli a Kprmkhng of 
Geld labourcrb The few ceiLSuscd in Sibsagar and liikhnnpur arc iKarl\ all cngagi d in trade 
less than 100 ciiltixators of the class m question ha\ iiig settled m cUlu r district The reasons 
gi\ on for lca\ ing their liomc dist nets lu tlu ease of the great mass of the colonists are pressure 
on the sod, and sometimes actual loss of tlioir lands and e\cn liomcstcads In diluxion ehtaji 
plentiful and fertile land, with the freedom of a rffotwdn settlement m Assam in jilacc of txpen 
sue and uncomfortable holdings as tenants or uiukr-teuants in Bengal On lirst taking up 
tlicirncw lands the} sometimes ha\ t them eh ared of jungle and dug up h} hired Nunun Jaliourcrs 
Thisnnd their railwax or steamer fans, somt liousc hmlding materials ami possibh some land- 
price piid to local people or unaiitlion^'ed fets to siihordnintc rox enue ofiiciuls constitute tlieir 
onlx lapenscs in opening the new life Thex creel their own characteristic tx j)c of house and 
their xnilagcs can be distinguished at once from those of the As‘'nnuse Thex are hard working 
and good cultixators xxho cannot fail to hem fit the country In Goalpara, Darraug and Nox\- 
gong thex haxc produced a gn \i increase m crimes of xiokuco and noting , in Kamnip some 
moreaso, but little in proportion to the numbers 

G8 Bengal recones over 1,900,000 immigrants and sends out ncarl}" 700 000 
emigrants, the Imhncc m her fax our being therefore consulerabl} oxer a million 
Her foreign-born population forms about 10 per millcoftlic total population and 
bv far tlic larger number come from distant tracts Axerj rougli calculation 
indicates tlmt the inn\innim number tliat can be atlnbnted to casual migration 
IS something less than 30 per cent of tlie totnl cxclinngc betxxcen distncts, xvhile 
the proportion of casual migration m tlic exchange betxxcen t ontiguous prox incos is 
probably somexxdiat loss Of the immigrants b} far tlic largest number (GO per 
cent) come from Bihar and Onssn The United Proxinces send 18 per cent , 
Nepal 3 per cent , Assam 4, the Central Prox inccs about 3 per cent and a smaller 
number come from Rajputana and ^ladras Emigration is chief!}' from the 
eastern districts to Assam and from Chittagong to Biuma Tlic bulk of the 
foreign-born population is found m tlic mdustnal distncts of the south of the 
ProxMncc vnth Calcutta as their centre, m the iiortlicrn districts of Darjeeling 
Jalpaiguri, and the Sikkmi State, in tlic Tripura State to the cast and in the 
Malda and Dinajpur districts m the west Compared xxitli the figures of 1911 tlio 
number of immigrants lias shglitl} decreased xvlnle tlic emigrants arc more 
numerous An analysis of the statistics indicates that there has been lessmoxc- 
ment ox’’er short distances than m the decade before 1911 and that this dccicase 
in mobility IS more marked in tlie north and east than m tlie south and 
west of the proxunce It is suggested tliat tlie more xmliiable tenure wliieli is 
obtamed under the permanent settlement has serx’^ed to deter emigration ex^en from 
districts where there is considerable pressure of population Tliere is little for- 
relation between migration and density, and the flow of migration in Bengal n 
largelv determmed by tendencies xxliich are much older than the last deendo J 
can best be studied with reference to certain defimto streams which arc ba^c/j ^ 
industrial and agricultural influences Of these streams the most imiion^ 
are — ^ 

1 Immigrants mto the industrial area round Calcutta from ^ - 

Onssa and the eastern districts of the United Provinces 

2 Immigrants mto the districts of Birbhum, Malda, Dmajpur 

them Bengal from the Santal Parganas 

3 Immigrants mto the Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri tea gardens 

and Ghota Nagpur " " ^ ^ " 

4 Immigrants mto the Tripura State from Assam 

5 Emigrants from Mymensmgh and the distncts of Ea*^^ - ^ 

the Assam Valley " ^ 

6 Emigrants from the Chittagong district to Burma 
Of the total population of the four districts of Hooglily 

Parganas and Calcutta no less than 841,734 persons, formin/r ^ 
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pcrptiJ»tioii^ were bom oatade Bengal and on arndyeiB of the %\tte* •hinn tiiat 
probablj ornn^ th® sarian airttem of recruittiien^ tli« great body of the immi' 
g^ti coTM fiom two circtuttscribed arMie, one conaating of the two doetneta of 
■Oattnek and Bakeore on the Orma, Coast and the other of the wewtem distrKts of 
Bihar with the adjoining dwtneta acrewa the border m the United Prormcea. Tbe 
above ftrcaa aoccinnt for about 065,000 pereona enumerated m these four indostnul 
distrwt* or considerably more than one-foorth of the whole number of immigrEntfl 
to Bengal from outside- Of this laige indnatnal mumgrotion the Snpenntendent 
wntea as foUowa — 

" GfCWsOjr »p«*kiig tie reormts trom Orfwa End lawregnlsrioiploTmait than tic** from 
ths aorth-arfwt Tb^ «ra mom oftrt carusl Ubourcri ana are alinart all unaikiDed Hare 
of the fiihaiu are skilled woifanefl and tie proportlcm that ii skilled aeenis to mcreaae ■TTinng 
those who oocoe from farther to the north-west. The nnaiber which eomes down frimi th east 
om Bihar dutnots M much unaHer andrerj few come to indostml cesitrssfrodiChcitaNs^piii 
The abongmaJ Inbe* of thw pUtean pre/cr to find work out of thwts and ahem the towns. It 
is not Tgj^eated that br any mesma all those who hare come to Hooghlj Herwroh the -l-rar 
fanas and Calcutta find anploym at in oiw»m*«i indostry kfany of thin pJy their tradilrocal 
oftsta trade* in th indratnal area as they do alto in towns In other parti of EeagaL Unchis 
-and C%amac* are eobbleit Ooalat are aiUaaen and cartinen KahM are palki bearert and 
oooHes as are Koimis Bhati Gonia, etc j K'niuas are cosmn niy earthworters jlaRas boat 
men and ao il Other oastoa are dimestin aerranti and needy Brahmans from Onsaa art 
found ifl nwnbers In tht towns empl red as cooia by orthodot BJndra of the higher 
-oistes. (flikatrw and otbert of lupenox cast from Bihar and th United ProriDCei are «»- 
auNea, dttntant ZarnttUart pcow and th Hie. Host of the menial stall and porters on ths 
radwaya com from BihaT and Orwaa. 8ach Immigrants are foond In consideTaHe mrmbers 
all TOT Benn^ahhoagh they are fee er in Tipper*, Nmkhali, Clirttagocg,Bakarpsii} TThnlna, 
Jeaaore and Faitdpar than nth rest f the h^siaea. But th abaotmaHy laigo ntnnbw of 
immigrants fmen Bihar and Dntis and the United ProTirn'et in Calrotta and mljofnlng dls 
triets are mainly attraoled by organised indnst^ Nowhere in Bengal is th Bihan err ths 
Onya paimitted to aci}nrre rights in land and adtaer is oommonly employed as ao sgiicnltmal 
labonret A poasibl excsption to this role exist u the Chnajpnr and Banfpnr dwtnet mhere 
then may hava be«n as many aa 50 000 Bihans loond emplortd as field labooroa but not mor*. 
The ml doe* not amdr t Santals etc who are wilhng to take op rmoant and cmnpaiitlrcly 
nnfertd laode on tn ontcropk of the old UnTinm In North and Wert Bengal and aate been 
allowed to do so 1 1 goes witioo I saying that immigrant* from Bihar and Orbisa and tk tJnlted 
ProTtboea mchsde a leaTenof tha maicatitllt daws but they do not indnde any apjwedabla 
Hirmber emploTed in th profeaaioM or in clenoal warin'* 

1 comp»r 2 son hetwven the Bgmee ol the )Met tbr?® centner* tbayrt that wMJe 
the number of foreign bom ha* mciefued in the other three dntncts where the bulk 
of the mdufftnea ero found, Cnleutta which is becoming more of a commeicfsl 
■centre received now a Knafler proportion of tbe nnmgttmta than in ptwnouB de* 
cadeo, wluic there hna been a dirtmct decrease m the number of emigrrmti from 
Bihar and Onssa and the United Provuices who ply their vanoue tradee generally 
throughout Bengal For the hurt half ceuturr a constant stream of colonists from 
the Sontal Par^nas has florretl into tbe district* of Western and \orthero Bengal 
attracted b> tho unoccupied land m the bannd the undulating outcrop of old alia 
viani m \orth ]l^ngal Of the 202 000 Santals entimerated in Bengal 07 per cent- 
ore fonnd m 10 distncts of thia tract and of theae ono-tidrd have crossed the 
Ganges into Northern Bengal Though there aertns to have been mnae reduction 
in tbe numbers enumerated in theBirbhuinand Jfarthidabad districts the numbers 
m Bntdwan where empltmnent i* found in the coalSehls of AMnaol has risen from 
0 000 in 1891 to 28 000 in Iff"! while m the dutnets north of the Gances the 
increase m tbe same pen odts from <8 to I'^l thousand- Though the stream ttillnuis 
atronglr the declining rate of increase m the last decade u evidently doe to tbe 
native-born children of the onpinal settlers having taken tbe plsce of their 
fathers who migrated Tbe bulk of tbe labour in the tea gardens of the Jalpai 
gun dutnct is made up of abcnjrinnl tnliesmen from tbe Ohota ^agTlur platemo, 
Bv for the largest number (about I‘'0 000} come from thelUnchi district but there 
ia a di tmet increase in the nurabera from the Central Province* in the last decade 
The equsl proportion of the sexes show* that the imgratloB Is more or leas of a per 
manent nature tbe tea gardens finding emplovtnentforworoen a ea Ilya* for lueo 
The chief feature of the internal migration in Bencal la a movement of the popu 
lation of tbe central belt onti e one band towards the mdustrml districts round 

Gateotta and on the other barwl into bortbem Bengal and the \s»gm \alles The 

increasing strength of tbe northwanl movement acioes tbe Gauge* indkatea the 
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glowing piessure m Cential Bengal owing to tlie decay of the distributoir rivers 
of the Ganges and the consequent deterioration of the productive capacity of the 
soil Similarly the pressure in Miduapore already descnbed in Chapter I has 
found reliefby a steadv flow of population into the Calcutta and Hooghly districts, 
the number born in Midnapore and enumeiated in the four mdustrial districts 
being as high as 114,000 at the present census The large increase m the popu- 
lation of the Tripura State, amounting to 33 per cent , is due chiefly to immigration 
from the Tippcra district and the Sylhet distiict of Assam A strong periodic 
migration from the eastern districts of Bengal into Burma for the rice harvest 
will be mentioned in considering the mo^ ement of population in that Province 

69 Of eveiy 1,000 persons enumeiated in the Bombay Presidency thirty-nme itombay^ 
were born in other parts of India and two outside India The actual number of 
immigrants in thousands v as 1,081 and of emigrants 592, giving a balance of gam 
to the Presidency of 489,000 persons The exchange with contiguous cbstricts re- • 
presents about two-thirds of the immigrants and emigrants respectively and in each 
case the proportion of females is high The strikmg feature of the migration sta- 
tistics in this Promnee is the increasing absoiption of outsiders into the large 
cities of Bombay, Karachi and Sholapur which, except for the usual exchange of 
casual migration, practically monopolise the immigrants fiom outside the Pre- 
sidency The mofossil does not attract stiangeis now any more than forty yeais 
ago but the huge industrial expansion in the laiger cities has resulted in the con- 
centration to them of popula- 
tion from outside of winch the 
foreigners form a substantial and 
growing element The figures 
are strilangly illustrated by the 
margmal statement which com- 
pares the figures of outsiders 
in these three cities with that of 

the rest of the Presidency 

Wnting on the subject of migration Mr Sedgwick says — 

“ There ^re thus two chief streams of immigrants which roach us, one from north-west 
India represented by the huge area of Baluchistan, the North-IVest Frontier Province, tlie- 
Punjab, the United Provinces and Eajputana and the other commg from the south-east from 
H}’’derabad and Madras So far as there is any outward stream it is in a direction moving 
towards the north-east into Central India, and beyond into Bengal and even to Burma, with 
a second slighter southern movement into Mysore But it is believed that vhile the two 
streams of emigration are in the nature of casual seasonal labour into cotton lands and the hke 
(though of this there is httlc actual evidence), the two streams of immigration represent per- 
sons in search of work in the cities The stream from the north goes to swell the proletanat 
of Bombay and Karachi , and the Hyderabad stream goes to the mills at Sholapur Only in 

the cases of Hyderabad and Baroda do the figures both of immigrants and emigrants show 
an excess of females mdicating that the migration is to a considerable extent of the domestic 
type This feature would have been expected in the cases of Mysore and Madras also 
But males are there in excess m both directions ” 

The stream of immigrants from north-western India amounts in the balance to 
over 350,000 persons, of whom about a thud come from the Umted Provmces, two- 
fifths from Rajputana and the remamder m somewhat equal pioportions from (a) 
the Punjab and North-West Frontier Provmce and (6) Baluchistan, the migration 
from the latter bemg of course chiefly into Smd Of the emigrants about 100,000 
go to the Central Provmces and Central India, including a stream of peiiodic 
labour which goes into Khandesh for the cotton picking and on to the harvests 
of Berar and Central India , 18,000 to Burma and about 14,000 to the gold fields 
and coffee plantations of Dlysore The Gujratis and Cutcbis are conspicuous 
among those of the Presidency who are found in the more distant parts of India 
Apart from the concentration of population mto the industnal cities from every 
part of Bombay tbe internal migration presents no features of special interest 
and can hardly be studied with profit in an abnormal period Tbe Deccan con- 
tributes a laiger proportion of its population to Bombay City than any other 
division and, evidently on account of persistent agricultural depression, has been 
throwing out population m mcreasmg numbers to other divisions Periodic 
migration eastward for the cotton harvests has already been mentioned and a 
study of some of the areas imder irngation made by the Bombay Superintendent 
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ehcnrs * DAturtl grmvitfltion of th* oultivatin^ population from tiw leti to tiie 
moT© rtablo agncuHaral atom. But irngBUon za aot yet a factor of any ootuoder 
able importaiHw from tku point of vinr m thfi Bombay Preadenoy 

70 The fonn^bom element in the Oentral Bronnoe* and Berar fonns J 8 per 
cent, of then total combined strength and of this comparative^ Hmall number more 
than half come from contiguoui diitnctB of other provW** and utatee. The actual 
volume of immigration and emigration amounte to 010 and 407 thounande 
reepeotively but, ovnng largely to the depreaeed agntmltural conditiona at the end 
of the decade the balanoe in faTour of the province haa fallen oozuoderably 
compared -vritli that of 1911 both by a decreaae of immigration and an UKrcaao 
of emigration. Roughly apeaking the noxthem and rreitem tracts of the province 
attract while the eastern porbonsthrofir off population but apart from the domestio 
and casual exchange on the borders, the vast part of the movemant both into 
and out of the provinoe is of a temporary or penwJio or^ at most, a sazm-pennsnent 
nature The mfiui of wheat harvesteta from the United Provinces and Oentral 
India mto the Nerbudda valley is a well known penodio movement the volume of 
wfainh was ipociAlly large on the present occasion owing to the Isteueta of the wheat 
harveet l^e trade and industries of Jobbnlpore tnty have attractions for the 
population of the northam tracts, while there is peruument colonisation of the 
wasteland in the Nimar district, and there seems to have been, dnriM the decade 
some penetration of permanent settlere from Oentral India to the Ohota Nigpur 
Statee attached to the Provinoe The cotton-growing industry of Berar end of 
the adjacent distnots of the ilaratha plam always attracts a seasonal influx 
from Hyderabad and the Bombay Presideiicy but many of the gmi had oloaed at 
the tame of the oensus and the movement on this account waa less marked. There 
can be little permanent sgnoultnxal mducement to uutaidfii in,tJmr part of the 
Province where every available acre is already under cultivation, but the 
manganeee and coal mines offer ootuaderable attraction to Isboni especmlly danng 
the off secson. In the eest of the Provmce a remarkable feature is the turn of 
the tide of migration from west to east In 1911 Bihar and Oruea sent 129 OOO 
persons to the Oentral Provincee, a figure which dropped m 1 921 to 32 000 On 
the other hand the CJhamax of Ohhsttisgarh who is undoubtedly the moet mobfle 
element m the population, has, largely owing to the failure of the nco in that 
tract at the end of the decade, moved freely to the industrial areas of Bihar and 
Onssa and Bengal the nuniber etnmierated m those provlneoa being 132 000 or 
nearly twice the number in 1911 The nco tracts of Ohhattlsgarh and the 
Waonganga Valley have been for long one of the favounte haunts of the labour 
rscmrtor and Govemmeut retuniit show that the number of labourer* who left 
for Assam from the Oentral Provinces betwean 1911 and 1990 was over 93 000 
while the census returns show that 01 000 Central ProTirtoci dweller* wsie 
enumerated m that provmoe as agamst 77 000 m 1911 

"1 The most mtoresting feature of the leglonsJ movement* m the Punjab i* 
the drift of population mto the canal areas of llontgomerv and LyaUpur The 
subject has be^ already discusstd m Chapter I and is dealt with in detail in the 
Punjab Report, The bulk of these colonists are from the more congested dutrkts 
of the centre and north of the province a small percentage only amounting to 
3 pet cent, in Montgomery of the population of the canal area districts b«ng 
fordgn bom. On the balance of migration with areas outsido It the Punjab «fns 
1 74 000 persona. A Urge proportHun of the Indian Army urecrurted and rtatioiml 
m this Provmce and the figure* of migration are therefore affected by the move- 
ment of troops. The Bikh contractors, carpenters ond workmen of the Punjab 
are well known throughout India and tbetr enterprise has carried them overeeas 
to Banna the Colome* and Amenca. On the other hand the Hmduj and Bikhs 
obtain their wiveaUrgtly from outside the provuice and tpeeially from Rajputana 
the exchange ^tween other provinces resuitmg m a gain of 03 000 women as com 
pared with a loss of 34 000 men. 

72. Oftbetotalinnnigrantpoptdationof 07 000 persons m Banna 573,000 are 
Indian* snd 102,000 aia Ctoeae representing 80 per cent, awl IS per cent, respect 
ively of the whole nnniber ImmlgTant* from b^ cemutnea have Incieaaed since 
1011 Iraliaiis ty 16per cent. andChmeae by 36 per cent but fn neither case has 
the Inoeare been as great as m the decade 1901 to 191 1 Ibough a enrioos and nn 
doubfediv satisfsctoiy feature of the recent decade fs the Urm number of wumea 
among too umnlgract* from India than in preriotts years, the Increase in fezuale 
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Indinn nnmigranfs l)oing 21 por lont ngaiuM 15 por cont of malo^ Of the Iiulnm 
imnucnuUs inon* tlio\ t\\o tliinls an' ITnulus and ahoriginals an<l l)ot\\eon one- 
fourth and one third Muhanunidan^ while iheie are ^luull numbers of Sikhs, 
dam*' Arv 1 *' imlothei minor religious Oa^^es The bulk of tlie Indi vns ( ome from 
Madri'' (27 MH)0) Ih ng d (1 Id (HKl) and tin United ProMn(es(71 Odd) The Punjab, 
])ombn M itisand Hijput imi aKo ‘^end (>\er <ontingenls fn Aladras the \gen(} 
(rnt^ espuialK tin di^tra t^ of (bar jam \ i/igajmtam and (Joda\aii supply 
most ol tlie IVIugiis while the TamiK uuur dnelh fnnn Ibirnnad and I'anjon* 13} 
far the ma 3 orU\ of tlio Ikun: di immigr come from the Uhit ( mong traf ts ndjoni- 
ingBurmi but Uhntti with its suiroundmg areis sujiplie oxei I IdOd Tiio 
Ij'^dnd n\d Suit mpur disiru ts vend tin nnjont\ of tho^e who ha\( naordedlhe 
1 mtod Pn>\nuev as tlieir birthplu e \jMrt from tluHinmigranls from the bordei 
di^uats of t'lnttiiiomr and Asvun wli<» when tlu\ are not nu n'h of the < isual 
ilasv \remostl\ hbono r^ in for tin har\fsi tlie bulk of (he fon ign j'ojmlatnin lou- 
Mstvof emjiloMvof .he\ inous mdu^'tras m and around Hangoon uul < l^ewliere 
It isdiflicult to form in\ rstimateof the pi rmamiuo of this mdustii d immmntion 

but Mr (Jramham oLm tm s tliat out of about 
<\2 700 m de labourirv in mdustnnl eniploj- 
ment who wen ask(*d whether the} intended 
to numnn in Ihinna dl but 2 (>00 oi about 
I jar (lUt replied (hit the\ projiovofl to 
nUurn to tin ir homes \ 1 1 rtam numbei 
^ ^ t"* of tie Muhannmiflins niiriw /erbidi ind 

Bunnan \ one u but m the foreign pojndalion as i wlmh tli»' ratio is 
extnmeh low indu itmg llie tempor ir\ natun of most of tin iingraTioii uni is 
in dl id\ ent itiuus j)oj>u! itinns of this 1 nnl the jirojiortion of adults is nun Ii ibo\e 
ilie nonn d 
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1 migrittnn from Burma i*- unimjiort ml amounting t<i lew than 20 0(i0 persons 
born m Bumu and roMmhd m otlur lountnes The amount of the exodus 
teinporin orotheTx\M to the in ighlinunng comitnes ofCiium and Siam is un- 
recorded bin tile Bunnan is a hoineloMiig per^^on and it probald} does not 
unonnt to an} con*'idend>Io figure 

One of tin nn»‘'t mterc'^img fe itun s of migr ition w itlnn the IVoMiire is tlie 
gridual weikening of tlu mo\enumt of popuhuon from the centre to tlie untulti- 
\ itod are IS m the Dell i The number of tolonists Ins dei Innnl from JS7 to 230 
thou^iiul m tlie last 20 }oir‘' and this mignition will uiuhmlitodl} dimmish stdl 
more rapidh w llie future, ^nirr the suppl\ f)f goral land m the Della has almost 
come to 4in end and tlic conduions m the centre of the coinitr} lia\c been steadd} 
nnpro\ ing 

73 Of tlie ProMiues wIucIm ontnbiitc most 1 irgel} to tlie slronins of migrant sciiiar and 
which lia\e Ihcii dealt with abo\c the most (onspniious are Bihar and On^sa 
ibont milhoii the United IVoMines about one million Aladras j4h of a nidhon 
Rajpiitan i ^ths of a million and ]r}(lerabad ^^th of a million In vketdiing 
the origin of the prim ipal stroims of emigrants into the rcccning proMntes wc 
ha\c ilrcad\ dealt indirect!} w ith immigration from tlic proAinces winch throw 
off their population and the charm ter of tins emigration can now be described 
more succinctly 

The flow of emigration from Biliar and Onssa is now almost entirely cast- 
avard into Bengal and Assam Some idea of the importance and \olume of tins 
emigration is indicated by t)ic \aliie of the monc} -order remittances received m 
Bihar and On*^sa winch varied from 421 lakhs in 1015 to GOO lakhs m 1020 and of 
course only represents a portion of the pay and wages earned by the cmigianls 
Even more important tlinn the more permanent streams of emigrants to 
Assam and Bengal alicady dealt with is tlie enormous flow of pcnodic labour, 
winch pours out from North and tSoutli Bihar between i\Inrcli and Novem- 
ber into the agnciiltural and industrial areas of Bengal, returning towwds the end 
of the year for the cultivating season m the home aicas An interesting 
discussion of tins movement will be found m Mr Tallents’ report wnth a detailed 
description of its origin, volume, direction and character Emigration from 
Orissa to Assam and Calcutta has largely increased m the last decade and, as 
Mr Tallents says — 

“ The great development of emigration is an indication of tlie hard times that Onssa has 
ipassed through since 1918 and also shows how it was that a repetition of the tragedy of 18C6 
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wmi iToided. It woTild be drEcuh to orw-atiiMte the ntunber of hrw Mrrd bj tie fjt 
coot ronte 0^tKeB«l^^afptI^B»ilw^J’mtlleU^t7e»aQftied«tdtb7hllBglIlg^oodtot^e 
people end. rrenmoio nnportint, hj til^ tie t pkm wim work and food toold 

be found.** 

We have alreadj* eianuned the important influx from the Chota Inagpnr 
plateau of labouren into Aiwam and the Bengal hannd The etream of recro^ 
mto the Aesam tea gardens from this area rwelled to the nnprecedent^ fitrare 
of 14S 000 m 1918 10 

While Bihar and Omsa pours oat ita labounng population caattrarda the ex 
pansion of ita coil and iron mduatnee m the Smglmhum and Manhhom datncta 
are attraotmg a coosWerable number of itilled aTid imaVni ed Trortera from outside 
the former oniefly from iladras Bombav and the Umted Provincea and the latter 
largely from the eaatem dutncta of tie Ocntral Pronncee. The phenomenal 
development of tie city of Jamahedpur from a village of 0 000 to a floimahing 
indoatnal of 67 000 pereona haa been made the anbject of apecial dincuaBiop 
in Chapter II of ilr Tallenta report Immigration of a different kind la found m 
the Onasa State* where the vast area* of nnredafaiod land are attracting agncol 
tunart* from the United Provmcea and elsewhere, and the same la the ca« of the 
Pumeo and Sambalpnr distncts and the Sontal Pargonas, where waateland la 
available m considerable quantity at low rents. 

'’•4 The balance of eomething leas than a mil li on peraona loet the United 
Provmcee on the exchange of migianta withm India represent a the difference between 
about 1 400 000 emigrant* and rather more than 400 000 nmnigrants. ImmigratioB 
which haa fallon m the decade, i* of httle nnportance The mdustne# of Oawn- 
pore attract a certam amount of labour from outside while there is the usual con- 
tingent of Bengali clerical and profeamonal men Marwan tmderi and so forth into 
the ortieR, of which Lucknow lathe moat coemopohtarL The foreigner* m canton- 
ments are drawn from overseas and from the vanona recruitmg munds of the 
milrtary force* m India the number from Nepal mchidmg a considerable proportion 
of ox-servicc *ettler* aa well as men on the active hat*. The only movement* of any 
importance withm the pnmuce* are the mercantile profeenonal and industnal 
concentration mto Oawnpore and other cibeft, eome flow of labour mto the tea 
gardens of I>ehra Unn and the surnTunding ooentry and aome agncnltmnl move- 
ment from the dry mto the irrigated areas. 

There la a large caannl and domeatio exchange with the contiguou* area* of 
other provinces in winch it is estimated that the United Prtmnces lose abont 
£00 000 wrvea on the balance Of emigration Mr Edyc write* — 

" Enugiatlon to more puts o< India acwmnt* for a ]om of 03,000 males and £024)00 

Um, as ti* s« ps opqi tl oTi bows, represents tbs moremetit of laicsiT and of ti# 
Twlw labourer*, to judge bj" the nomber of Tamsn that aceesnpsay tbsm sotne •OOOOO are 
pemaaent and 4004X0 are seml-p qma iKnt mlfTtiits. This Ioh td labcmr the proTinee can 
fllafford as wiD be shown m Chapter XIL The prortoeea that gain thereby ars Bengml PW 000), 
Bombay (llSfiOO), Brmna (71fiO0} Central Proriisres (lOlCoOO} and Asasa (71jK)0l Am 
regards tbe Central Provineea, the flgmea vary greatlT fnm decade to decade, and It It sn- 
dent (and M known to be the case) tkst they include largo Toium ofperfcidietnlgTatioa connee- 
tad with the iaireat Of th rest, Bengal attracts hr its mills, factories, and eoal fields, and 
by domestic semce m tbe mtr of Calcutta Bcsnfaj br fts miQ* Burma by trade and 
•crrlee and Assam by its tea gardens. Slnoa 1911 the mnnber f enalgrairU hi Bengal 
and AMsm has largely decreased In Bombay and Burma the nmaben hsTs larpelT increased. 
The demand for Isbour hss probably been keener in th two latter pcorince* where there re- 
main* mora rotaa than m tha former for Indnstilsl and eommeroal derelopnicnt, Lcmt* 
by emijmtion to datant petmnee* te borne mainly by the Eastern Plain, East Batparas 
CSorth ilinapui) th Gorakhpur dtstdet, and oarUln distncts of tha Omtea] Plsir — 
Lucknow Ras EareC, Fyrabad Sultanpur and Partabpari Tha thre# first mined 
tractsaiabJgUyconBaated. Thecase f Cawnpore Is eunou haring to fa^rt iU Isbonr 
it also exporU t. 1‘ro^blv artlsam who hare learnt their trada in th mllh are ttracted 
br better wage* elsewhere Distant emigration from Agia u bals need by eorrespotidhig inunb 
gratxm and i IsTgetr d e t marrise* eostesn 

73 Of the population ennmenited in Madras oulr 5 per cent, wrre Imml 
prant* from cratside the province and even so the number of the foreign bom 
ha* decreased m the la t decade hv about ooe-*eventh. In return for If mniiofl 
Mailrmfi* enumerated outside the X^ruTmee onlv 210 thousand peraotii from other 
Provioce* or countries were counted In the rresidencv There i* Uttle migration 
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hei\Ncci) Iht* iJiUnril iliMMons und aj>ait fioni \ taw llioiimnuls of l^tiropcans 
^ind a few thoii'^nids of pardons l)oni aUroul inosih tin* families of laluriung 
cmipnnt'* the nnn)ii;rUion largah rapn'MMU^ < a^ual o\» hoi wooo noi*4ld)our- 

inn pnniiwo'' thoauh ihcra )s '^onu' forojijn labour )]) tlif' Nilgjri foa o^t iloh In 
'^Iadra^ ViW tho f(>roiiindMnn nv onl\ ono tlord of tlu wIioIl i)oj)nla 1 inn' — a 
<^innll pn^jKinion for ''O larutM* Onlhoothoi liand oongiation from tlu'Alndrns 

/», . # . u,f w , f ]V(sahaa^ ?s both nnporruil anri mlaro'^lmg So 
^ ^ ^ fir IS It iM(lud('' nnmiants to the <oloiuc^ the 

^ n\Ci sohjiMt i^^doiU with Iat<»i on and it nnn now only 

> ' -,''.‘*'1 ho nofod horo that a total of SI t o \2 poisons horn 

U\ r M-'/v in “Madras w I'v mnnuMit*d onl^'tda India parti- 

r I r* lutarN hann* j^mn in thr margin In adilition 

j , , M u /,; to tlio^-o theiv aro in **^011111 \frna in Hnli^^li 

llniina, in Manninw m the hiji Islands and 
\ Ml " oNawhera mitsido Indin ]a>r'’Ons of Madras origin 

s - ^ for whom no rotunis ha\c bran naaiMMl 'riie 

jVa\ lilt'll margund I dill al^i simws tlio numbers who lewc 

ihcir lumu s for jilau^ willnn tiie Indian hmjiire 
The most import ml streams oeonomionlh irc those 
Burma, to \s- un and to the planters estates m 
o» ,1,, Ah Coorg and i ra\ im on' Mr Hoigwntcs — 


i il*f jri H'l VI riT 


‘^la* t at»tl Plun nv «m m 10 a <»f ^taufarn haiu r<<nnts ihnxji IVioOfi lilMainrfl 
i!inn dl\ f\>r alua t *Hi ^ v ^ Onh JtTofth*'** i t \t ^ Jjuwi\*r ht iMvoiaftIa Iniuts of 
t!a l*r‘ ’•'d nr\ ^nditisonh th* n ^ raittje nt nf hlmtir fra th ^ hah vfT<<f (la jK»pa- 

I-ition of tht iVi uImu \ lie < 2)7 * ^ tih orb aiiiaidh ahiMii ooooti Hhnar* r^- about 

Jo pi r t nt r'wleoua • «ntjnU te u t<t 1 t vf uor) lie I dearr »*< p <'MUf ^ d m Uio^t of the 
Tamildt-tru fUtheW^ t f o^^^ and lu \ ip it na ioal da \LMa \ fleoMun 00 j>mc- 
tfr^nlb dl a^ff<uhun>* t hddo u nr* * aplox^d 0 /) f/>tT /Oid Ji 1 # l 0 # tail noj /»a rubber 
1 ^ , om of * X* inn p mil hs adull'v 'Ujd ]J ar^ iJiihir»n l)er» 1 no\<rx grt it 

dL'-pinix in !e proj urtioi) id tbi j'M forin^MX loop<i foi'’ A'hip imnand 11 wonun 
iifthi pt opi born in ^Jla]r 1 '' and I nune r Ui d in Puna t KM) V)b dal not bjarifx lie diB- 
tnc* fd bir h tlf tie rumnniu ITJojotle ntajonlx mn born m tie dihtrats The 

main ‘'vO on of » utjrituoi to Biitma js from lie northun di-^tra !*•— tMnjmn, A mgapatnin, 

< 3 oda*in nrd Kistnx-'iiud v^rondlx from tie iMnne Miuth \ nii g< t * t>na tirnllv the 
Avhob of tt‘' idrA mbnent fnnnth* thrM di tnets id (ranjpia, A ir^ij^aintnm nal (b)dnxan, 
wh*nc g<* nn nf ihe AJ %ar» imi^'r'UitN ^lost id tie Pinanabr i\u attnbutid to 
“A!lulr^s' whit h m IX stnnd for tie I*p Nab ncx --in whah ci tie nninla r in nil prolmbiht} 
should bt to it d i\< 1 omiDL from tie Nime dt*-tncts ’ 

7C It will be of some interest loeonsuler migration between British 'Jerntory nicrailoo between 
and Indian St lies ns a whole Tlie nmrgin il j-t itoment shows lliat the 

elnngc of pojndation results in a net 

^ to llie St ites of 127,000, ns (omiiarcd 

J ^ ^ P e ‘V 1 n,000 m 1011 Ah^ore adds 

j ott"!*' T large!} to its population h} the cvclnngc, 

j {o(^ onie I) and the otlici States winch gam arc 

1 , 2 3 P inosth tliose whicli arc attached to Pro- 

*'tfrt I fT*, I ^3 >> I I Miicial Go\crnincnts and demand popnla- 

i au tion from the contiguous Bntisli districts 

:\*»!! 1- j n. to colonize tliGir waste lauds Alysorclinsa 

“ 1 !;! I foreign population of about 315,000 persons 

I iTAlhif bt4f** }>f ~ IVJ amounting to 7 pei cent of the total popn- 

Tontiiii-v Pe! r P ' PP lationoftho State All but a scvcntli of 

^tnt t , f l^t< these strangers conic fiom l])o ncigliboiirnig 

“jir w I 7 - ]’roMncc of Mndi ns nnt] of t lie remainder the 

1 l\] majority arc from tlic Bombay Presidency 

_^7 ]?• in Bangalore City and cnntojnnent has a fairly 

~ --J lL_ cosmoiiolitnn population wliicb includes a 

TOTiiio^. 2 707 I 5'j=2 largo propoition of persons from a distance, 

' mostly soldiers and traders Apart from 

these such migration as is not of a casual domestic and temporary nature is clnefly 
attracted to the industrial employment in the Kolnr Gold Fields and the coffee 
and areca plantations of the -western dmsioiis, -where the indigenous population 
IS sparse There is practically no pennnncnt emigration from the State There 
IS no pressure on the soil and the local rndustiies affoi d sufficient emplo}ment 
ior any surplus laborrr The figures of emigration sho-w a substantial drop since 
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OHIPTEB HL — BIBTEFLAOZL 


1911 The act Iom by the mterrhtrige of mimbon la greater m Rajpirtana 
that m. any other proTmco or etate in Induu There is Teiy httle mdustnal emploj' 
meat m this Agency to attract ramugrants, while m many tracts the mfertilitT of 
the soil and the economic difficoltieeof cultivation haye dnren the people to look 
for lucrative means of Irvellhood elsewhere The enterprising iluwan traders hare 
penetrated to ereiy comer of the country and therr shope are seen m every nn 
portent bazar throughout India. The moet important streams of emigiatlan from 
this Agenov to Entish Territory are thoee to (1) the Punjab 161 OOO (2) Bombay 
126 000 (3) Ajmer Uerwaia and the United l^ymccs 68 000 each (4) Bengal 
4" 000 and (6) Delhi 34 000 The Bombay State* also loee heavily sending more 
than 500 000 emigrant* to the Bntiah territory m Bombav A oonsjderable pert 
of these are casnw migrants but there n a steady flow mto the indnstnal areas 
of Bombay and Ahmedabad criae*. The advene balance m the Hyderabed State 
has mcreajKd since 1011 from 60 to 160 thousand. A part of tfm mfloreiice is nn 
doubtedly due to irpecaal faminw oonditicrna m HyderabadLat the enri of the decade 
bnt while the number of immigrants from the Bombay Presidency to tht« State 
has been decreasing from decade to decade that ot the emignnts is steadily 
increasing on account of the higher wage* preyafling m the Preiidonoy The 
emigration to the Central Provnice* from this State is partly of a domestic type and 
partly a penodio mflui for cotton picking, many of the labouren staying on for 
gene^ labour and for the spring harvest. The foes m the Central India Agency 
Hi due to the ahnotmal condrUonB of famine m the Rewa State, which eent 
about 1 21 000 emigrantB to the Central Provmoea and Berar nod 10,000 to 
Indore is the only State in thia Agency which attract* a considerable numher of 
outndera evoi fmm noo-oontiguouf tracts and it does »o hy virtue of its position 
as a growing mdostrml centre. The number of emigrants to this State from 
Rajputanm and Bombay amounted to 45 and22thouaand respectively Emigration 
from l?««hTnrr has also somewhat increased and by far the largest number (78 000) 
goe* to the Punjab Emigrants from the LedaLh distnct of the State grt a* far 
u Simla where they find employment a* labouroTB 
^ 77 Migration among the people* of the North West Frontier of India has a 

special charter of ite own amce a large proportian of the tribal population n 
eaaentuUy nomadic m character. In the North "West Frontier Provinco, beside* 
the regular immigiatuai of tradarsfrom Afghanistan which will be discussed later 
on, the more important movements are tS« pastoral migration from the hill* of 
the tribal temto^ to the plain* and Tallovi m the Bntish distiict* and the 
penodio flow of labour aoroas the tiihal border* and from Kashmir The hnmh 
gration of tribal graueT* and labourer* ha* considertbly decreased amce 1610 on 
account of political and economic difflcuHie* cm the border area*. In Baluchistan 
ae Mr Bray pomted out m 1911 birth place entirely fails as a guide to the extent 
of nomsdisin and the only disfan g pishing test between thr Indigenous, aeml In 
digenous and aben population la race. "Writing of nomadam in Baludustun 
Major Fowle ea}”! — 

Apart fioia aidmiTBly nomadie rtgi tu — soeli u Cenlral Arabia — probably no country 
in the world with any to a settled populatioa baa a (trater Icarcn of noniadlpn than 

BahKfustan. lu peoj4e seem mdoed to bars discorcred ibe scerti of perpetoal inotion. 71 
Antomn and Bpnng arc — as all orer tbs world — tb two scaiofu f mlgriulon, in tb forratr 
towards lbs jiains, in tke Uttar towards the blgb-lands. TrardHiij; in Bahicblstaa at dtber 
of tbxa scasoDs — in Zb b, Q etta lUiln and Loralai ana finds tb IVaindab on tbs march on 
the way u> or faacb from India Intb BoUnmarw<io{ Sarawan Brabuis seeHsg or avcddlnK 
tbawarmcrftb Kachbi In any of tb sootbmi paasc* border of Jbalaa an ocnnnj from or 
g<dng down to Sind. Tbeao ara amoo* tJi great seasonal imgrations, but all tb# year round 
a eomtdeTabl proportKn of tb inbabitsats ara on tbs load. Even tbs sgriciiltarlstj often 
only oempy thru so-ealled pemannt viUages for certain pen odr and ra turn to tent Ufa as soon 
as tbs season permits. If onebsd to sum np tb mslncbsTaeterlities ( tb BahKbistsn popo 
Utke in a alngl word tbst word woeld b* zmtnadisin In Ifill of tb total IndlgctKms 
popnUUon only 6 1 per cent, passed tbeir HI pertnane ntly under roof 13 per cent, used both 
roof and t ntwkile 53 per cent, wera nomads pura and sunpls. Sfanlls fignrer fortbU deemds 
ara CO 18 and 2} Tbnstb aettled elasser fiara gooa np by 0 per cent, tbs seml-ncmad by 6 
abllctb nomad has dropped by 1 1 These flgares would seem to bear owt ilr Bray rwopieey 
oflOyMrasgo Speatm^ broadly Ifsn^ that, t bough tb growth of rUlags Dfs will ba slow 

t win b* snr* from iH>w onwards. Diferent condlUotts win doabtleas gnrs ris# to different 
leanlts. Bat tb mo«it notabU trend of eTohrtkm, as paatotaBsm gradnslly girea way befors 
afrfenitine wfll probatdy bs from t«t all tbs Tsar round to mod b U fn tb# wintsf from mod 
but* to bamlets fr«n bamlets to TtEsgta. if* added that tnl|tatkm Into towns would only 
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{kHoiae (2* n! uh u t!n (nlul * \ stuti f( II lu»|tc I< ^tv (i<(n sm hn\< HdU tlin< 

iTi* no V » t of fin*' lilt r JU<n i nu at Oat < tia^-alM it ion a)tist ho'WMir la bona 

lu antal bt fon ittrj))a!ai^ to i)h haurtw a ( b nr naltJ jia»n of n antar il juom in» at from pih 
tAjrib^m to )i;rjrulttjr» ual iliat (]o tmauaril Obit of fnmua ’I In^ vi^itntion 
\bnonnnl inmrxtaM\ nua \\ i po'.^ibb that f»f tlo imiummat^ who would aataralh la 

ni"nntls- bit H d\ti ht'-t m bi {oro tlo t ♦ a»>us < oimnnu m 1 nml llots t su\j>Ml Munm ralitui An- 
o ! t r ^ 'rt to b > ctm^-ob rt d \]\ w atn<»a »s om iiab^i mais liopidatau^ wt ]ia\t' ita lu(b tl \anous 
tnb il ^ or \* latt Ibhwar '^uxid tti If wt <\(lndt tlo t as w< sluodd tlf» 

ifwf in o ’ it tlo tno trdo aout'flio (tMintr\ tlo aoin ol |a rt ♦ at of t ourht f:o«sa|> 
\otni liHi uobttu ^11 Mu** Uow»\»r tlo i!» io r d !m|»r(Nstt)u <»io frtun tlo si fmansj 

ihutloTi is \ ijstro moMUoat frion )Mstorilnm to a^io idtan luol tha imprt sso»n is t oii 
tu osi lt>. tlo n\ow of roial nom oinai whuh bdlows In h»w *| h< lanm anti loomid < tus< s 
t'f a an obsin III Halm lits ;a or< th» tao t tli<r* ui \*'ai t bamti i'Xtrt ao s of h« it 
tidioM j» i*'t4»ri(noi uol 1 <} ofndtivibh aaa irnt'ibh 1 latl (M tlo flirt* laduo amis r o f s 
withwlmh'* ari d» do ^ vj) diai;i*r^ t^iatrtlK tin lU dnii is ao“’i alT» rf » ‘Il»\ llo first 
hi Hdtab b\ ‘lo t « noi Mid llo I’lMotn b\ tlo s* ( uiol ai tl llnr»l I wo oth«r abnormal 
' fi't oni an\ l>» athlMl wbtth la tlo prt Mil ib i ob j'lu»ila latino jurt famiio 

a m JO sid« m 


horo nu un<loiiht<Hl vitjns of a 

Jr- \ -r f 


J > ^ 
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tl iitlcio \ on tlu pnrtoftlK^o trilms to Mdtlo 
clown and a imniMuont from jnstoraliMn to 
w inK as tiio inar<:nml (ii^nres 

wdi at onto tnduntc' Mr H>ri\ pointcc* 
ont in tlmt tho fi;:urcs nf ibo jiojnda- 
tion of Sinci showed tbcMlraw oftlu' Hr duns 
from tin* Jlinlawan into Sind, and (bit (he 
si \ proportion in the fioures loaotlur with 
the di to ISO in the inmila r of Hrahui 
sja dcrsin Sind in s|n(<M)ftiu larj^e munbci 
of tlo' iinnii^rants, mtlie itetl t hat tins 
Hnhm nu^ratuin was of a ponn mont 
nature Major howlc writes — 


** Tlo I'ja f'i d niform Oion on ^ ho li Mr Ur i\ b ist <1 las r* m irl s in not anfortuaati I\ aMid* 
d)b \tthist«ns\n \\ lam this infonn itioa i\ IS ujtjilo d for tbf Uombn^ slij^ had ;driad\ la i n 
d fn'iiu tlo in isi< bnnilb s and the d* t uK r< '|Uir< d « oidd not bo mij»j>1o d Sat b (i^un s 
ns w* hi\<« ^ot show ouh tbu* tlon is a i onsidi rnbb Urdim <inmrition to *sind that this 
ftuiirrntion bis fdbn m aumln rs hinc I'd I and that tlo jiroportmu of ftimdis in aUn bss 
Tlo drop m numb* ri^ h IS jaobiblv bnnrius.db\ tlo rn\ioj* s of lufho nra Tlo b ss< r projior 
tion of mab s (70 ja r c* at tc* SI }> r r nt ) \ mild not yinia/i fnt a Mijijiort Mr Urn n tio (ir\ 
of n p* rai im nt TIia!a\ an ttl< no at in "^ind bat wlo r» lo laid anah data to ^o on and I 
h noro littb (and f lo bm tb ^a^nf|onls^a un t'is« small) I do ant addm* tlo dropas a ht nous 
^r^iaunt acains‘ 111 *' projaisUioa I ndr r tlo rirr umst mr* s I on afraid flint llo final solution 
of this int^ probb m will lm\i bo b ft to the in\( di^^ation of an sio r(.^so^ of IT U ” 


78 1 lie number of persons resident in India wlio were born outside tlic Indian teiodla 

Empire IS 003,520 and of llic^^o 27 1 tliou^und wore born in Kep il, 1 IG thousand 
m the British Isles, lOS thousand in China and 18 thousand in Affihanistnn 

The immi^rrntion from Xcpil is not without interest Tlie provinces 
cnumorntion ol the bulk of tlicse immigrants arc gi\cn in tlie margin Casual 
irmi-Tonitfrxni \i-r»c migration across tlie borders of 

Bengal and the United Provinces 
must account fora certain num- 
ber but it IS unfortunntcl) im- 
possible to set against tlicm 
the casual emigrants from tlicse 
provinces into Ncjial territory 
The majority of tlie Nepalese 
enumerated m the United Provin- 
ces consist of soldiers m the Gur- 
kha regiments wnth tlieir families and of a substantial number of settlers mostly 
old soldiers There were Gurkha regiments also stationed m the Punjab, the North- 
West Frontier Province and Burma The migration intoBcngal and Sikkim is of 
a different kind In 1891 nearlj two-fifths of the population of the Darjeeling 
distnct had been born m Nepal and the proportion of Nepalese born in Sikkim 
in 1901, A\ hen the first enumeration of the State w as taken, is about the same As 
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CHAPTKB m, — BIiTHFU.CE. 


IB nstund tie Bettlem Iibtb died oot and have been replaced hj tlwar cMdren who 
being bom m Indian tomtory do not find a place m too retumi but the fact that 
m the preaent enumeration 20 per cent, of the Darjeoiing dfstnct and 29 per cent 
of the Bflckim State have been recorded as bom m Nepal ahowi that colomiatjoii 
ha* rtill been gomg on The immigrataon mto the Jalpaiguri district being 
mainlv connect with the tea garden industry u of loaa permanent nature 
the fall m the numbers of immigrants m that district by about one-third is ascribed 
to a gnnnng preference on the part of employers for abongmal labour from Central 
India. The Nepali settlers m Assam weia ongmalJy mostly old Qorkhs loldian who 
had settled down with therr famiheA, ortempoimry or penodio vuiton for the most 
part buSslo graners There has however been a large influx of late years of more 
permanent eettlers the majonty of whom are cattle-owners and _grasiers. Basing 
his eetunate on the number of persons who speak Naipeb or some &ndred language, 
llr Lloyd calculates that there must be at least IW 000 pereons of NepaS race 
m Assam at present, the number having abnoet doubled amce 1911 and there 
seems some doubt among the local ofl&oers as to whether these pastoral immigrants, 
with their large herds of oattle and their pnmitive methods of agncultaro, are a 
welcome addition to the population. Of lees importance is the immigratioii of 
Nepalese mto Bihar and Onssa, which from the sex figures appears to consist 
ohiefly of wives brought over the Nepal border and xosrriea to members of the lower 
castes. The number of Quikhss semiig in India at the time of the census was 
21 039 connstmg of 497 offioexs and 91 136 of other ranks. 

There has been a steady decrease dnnng the last twenty yean in the number 
of immigrants into In^ from Afghanistan. The majority 
liu siBw of native Af^ana are enumerated in Jhe North Wekt 

*’■*** Frontiar Provmoe and We^^Q^^*iiaJtirand the following 
deeonption of these Afghan immjgranta is tr AVm from the North West Frontier 
Provmoe report — 

Of sll the nfi rmtrf m outikfe Tnjfit ^ ^ fu t3e Kost Important contrfbntory 

to the mnugratiaa Into this Promuje, Tnw entirelj o< the perfodio 

type and dividts itecU into four main atreanu before a temtOTj — 

(a) The caman who p» in (caiSTam) tai*^^ the Khybct Paai under tie 

protectian of the Khjbcr BifW twice a week. I\ay do not winter in Btitiah 
twritoTj bat heap moTing both ways between Kabnj >aBd PeOiawsr and tbers- 
lore do not add mnoh to the popolatioe ol tha Pronaoe. 

(!>) The Af ghan UboQieia who inmrigiate to Bntiah tsrritorj for the winter to work 
aa labonieia. Eiay enter by the Kkyber Palwar KotMl (Kananj) and Oomal 
rootea, aivl are found all over tha Province, bat Peshawar is ihs chief field of 
thsir operatumt, 

(c) The tnbas of watrioT traders who are inchided under the term Powindah, fitnn Par- 
wmdah, tie Periiaa word for a bale of goods or perkaps more probably from 
tha asme root u Powal, a Pashto word fo ** to graie.” They ars ahnost wbollr 
engaged In th carryiiig trad between India and Affih^ikUn and tie jrortkem 
Btatas of Central Aiu, trade which ta ahmat mtirely m thsir hands. They 
asaembla every ntninn fa the plafaa saat of Ghazni with fieir /sniiDfa, flocks 
herds and long stnngv of camals laden with tka goods t Bokhara and Kandahar 
and fonnlng ertormooi cararam nrnnbertng many tlweaajids, nuurh in mJbt ly 
order thioogh the Kakar and Want coontiy to the Oosual and Zhob panes 
mroogh the Salalmaaa. E tering the Deia Ismail Khan dktrict, they leave 
their fanutiev, flecks ajid canriderable froportloJ of thei fighting men In the 
great graxhig groowh which Ba co erther tW of ti Indns, and ah3e some 
wande fl fa search f employment othets paw oa wrth their merchaadlve by 
railaay to Mahan, Rajpntana, Lahore Amritsar Delhi Casrnpore Benarca, 
Calcutta and other iropoTtsat centres of trade In tka spring tVy again aavmUe 
«w(l return by tha aaiae roots to their hotnea In tha hHh about Ghazni and Kelat- 
-OhiUai, — the tmrt popolariv known sa Khorawn. VTben the hot weather 
begun themes, leaving thrir belongings behind thrsi, movs ofl t Kandsha 
Herat a^ Bokhara wrta the Indian arvi European merchandise which they have 
twooght from IUnd^tan. la October they return and prepsre once mnee tw 
start lor India. They speak th soft or acstem Pashto. TV Powfndak are 
fwrtly traders and narUv grazicTS and the latter are hsnB <frrilogwi<isHe fmm 
the lourth gtuap of perKidk Afghan Immjgrsnts, 
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(if) Tin ^^l^o tln'jr '’tnnnn r ui llnir l)ill\ hnjin nml \snntlor 1o tho lo\s- 

htnl^ tr» tod Ut itlnr ni mh of pistun Tin \ «ro to l)o found nil o\orth( 

Provmco but thtir thnf unUtr n s(»r( tin (:n)undH of IV^lmwar nnd 

Koint 

'llu' do* re i>f \f^d)an nnnn;:ru)t^ to liulta js tljon'snlt of Muionn ( onditions, 
tho pnm ijnl h< ni^ the ^roumi' difln uI(^ in old iniin;: jiornn^^sKni from tin* Afgha- 
ni‘-tnn uuthoniio'- I ro^s tho holder', thoi untraction in (In aioasni jinti'^h India 
n ulnhlo ft>r gri-nii: uiul tlio ddluidtio^of roarlung IJnti^h tornlon owniglo 
tho nn^ittlod MUidnion of Iho inl)d lorntor\ and lln* nnjirovnnent in the 
orginiritiun atnl aninunont of tho tnho^ Infhnnra al^o look a laigt* toll of the 
Vftihan unnnorant^ in tlio Nintli W < hrontn^r TroMin o and runjai> hnl it*> o\n<t 
ofittt onihi tUirv t < in tin munhor'' iannot ho^aiigid 'hho o \fohninnmugrnnts 
iro U‘'Ual!\ iUMunpinud 1>\ tlnir niMs and tin nunduT of nonnn })or 100 inon 
onutnorvttd in tho \i^rth*\\ost 1 rontmr I'roMtn o ua \ marlod foatun of 

tin la^t dtuado in hdutliistun tho oraiinai ( Inn;!o in tin population from 
]>^'.torah<m to auruuliuro nnl tho nu< ro^tin;: auount of tin Powindah^ whnh 
form'. tU appt ndi\ t<> tin Ihilin ln‘'t in K>‘]n>rt !n)^^^ tint tln^-o ‘ warrior Iradcr^ 
hki tin uniniinuU'. pf»juilatn»n of (hoproMini aio rajJuIK to‘*mg tlioir nomad 
}uhu< and M'ttluit: n Of tin Powmdahs < num('rat< d at tin jiro^ont censu*' 

(»0 per tout ar\ nomad t j>ii tont mi nomad ninl *17 pi r icnt ^itllod, tho 
ligare^ <»f VM I homg p*«]>MnMd\ 'ij “) and If 

The numhor of immioraiit^ from riuna to Imhi hi'' r^m mhoo 1‘U1 from so^^’*’^ 
to Ills thousand til hu 0 p* r oni of tin t him hi mg nmnu rated m 
Ihirnn Though tin im r< i*' mulouhtidh iiud ii i''lo'-onn o\tuit o\ iggorntod 
h\ tin fact thit tin* m n^Un \,i\ t d i n ifit' r m Mari h wInn tin* influx of { Iiinosi 
iv at it^ hiuln ''i uidaKohv tin* hut that a ( hmaman < on*>nh that no otiior 
toumr\ 1 '. ^o rt t ihh a hnthplui o an t hma main ('hm* "-a who \\i n horn m 
liurma or tho M da\ r»nm'’Uh ha\o prohihh ntunud tlnir hirlhphnt* 

<1unu i In numht r of ( inm M roiuniod m]iro\iin<* otiui thin liurmaihiom- 
piratuel\ "null Inlhngiil wlnn tln\ uro hunid nm^th m ( ah utt i and whoro 
tin \ ( onu m hru'^r and large r numla r (S ^r>ii again**! ^(^''7 ni 1*U I ) thoir t Or lent \ 
av '•lioom ikor*' .uid t irponte * nahlo^ tlnui to find rnnmniatiM nnjihAmont 
U'- ^oon a*' tho\ arrno m **pito of difln ult\ m regard t<* language 

Atahia !unl p< r^^niR ri'.nhnt m Imlm m HU 1 hut with tin txdusion uaitn 

of Aden from tlR hirthplait t*ih]o^ tin numh< r luo' nov falh*n to o 000 

70 Of tin ni tln>iR uni mnmgr jnt> from nul^'ido A^'ia ILM thou*^and i oino from immitmiion irom 
]nin>po tlto I mtod Kingdom ‘.ending 110 (hoiRand llnfish horn males ]jn\e 
tlctroa^^ed from 101 to Ot ihoiRunl jirohahK owing to tin* rdt asc of end ami 
miht m ofluerH for lea^e aftt r tlie war and tin ah^-ein t of a t onsnleralile numlnr 
of nuhtir\ unit*^ on foreign *-tr\ite On ilio other liand wnes line! Incn able to 
n ]om their hu^^li inds m Irnlui uid the numln r of J5nf ish horn w omen has increased 
from 10 to 21 tliomand The war n nKn responsible for the general elet rcasc m 
the number of tliose horn m other Kuro)»ean e mint nes, the number of German- 
bom whieli w isljSOttm IMll lining tlrojiped to loss than 250 The Americans 
and \nstmhisinns, ontlie otlier hand, arc m rather larger numbers tlian ten years 
ago 

Bo The siatRtu s of emigration outside India are far from complete Nothing i micration from 
n known of the mo\tments across tlio borders of India into Clnnn, Nepal, 

Afglianist in and Persia and tliongli tlic larger part of tins mo^omcn1 is casual it 
cannot be said to be imonsidcrablc SmnlarK there is no record available 
of the emigrants to Nepal or Bliutan from Bengal and the United l^rovinces 
though, as tlic Nepalc c Go\crnmcnt makes no cfTort to attract foreigners, 
the mo\cmcnt is not perhaps important Nor arc any 'reliable data forth- 
coming of the considerable mo\emenl winch must take place from Burma mto 
China and Siam At a rougli census made of tlio population by nationality 
in the three Wilajals of jMcsopotamia — Baghdad Basra nnd Mosul — tlic 
number of Indians enumerated, other than soldiers and coolies m the labour- 
corps, was 3,0G1 of winch all except 537 were m the Baghdad Wilayat mid 
were probably mostly traders and raihvay employes The number of Indians 

* ilftnj Vathnn tnl>e« on tljc Afglmn ^ronU^rli\c Homrtinies on ono 8ulo of tl>o bonier nn<I «Oinrllmefl on 
U»o othff, ftccording todlniatic piHtomI or loenl polititnl combtioiiR Tlio Ilarccli Pnllmna ami a ntimbcr of 
Mtngnl Bmhulfl tiinr tunc indiffrrcntK Ixt^ccn >11*^111(1 nml (Iio Afphnn diRtnet of Shora-wak nnd oomc of 
tho Achhakzaie VlTretn Chnmannnd Kndni TheSIjirnui Patlmns nro equally at homo cither m l*aluchffltan oi 
independent tcmlorv Tho Paloch of Makmn Klmnn nnd Chapni frequently patm o\ or into Persia and thero 
n wain for \*nrying iwnoils ’ (aoluc/ii<l/in Cen^tM JUporf pape SO pam 00) 
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belonging to regmient* and labonr-corpe outside India at the tune of the cenaua 
^Taa about 12fi 000 Of th«e the majority were probabir m Jleaopotamia and 
Palestine. For emigration to distant cotintnea outaide Incua ire have to depend 
for our information on the report of the local fintiah authontiea. The infonua 
taon received to date la contamed m Subsidiary Table V It is doubtful however 
if the statistic* are complete and m any case their mtereet is dimmuitigd by 
the large number of the peiaon* who failed to ipecify their nrovmce of birth 
Acoordinff to the returns the number of Indians in the colmuaa, urwrpective 
of birthplace amoimti to 1 602 000 of whom 1 028 000 or about two-thirda are 
malee More than four fiftha are Hindus and about half of the remamder are 


ilusalmans. The colome* which attract an appretasble number of emigrants 
are shown on the margim About one-mnth of the emigrants faded to specify their 
province of birth, and of the remamder no Joes 


province of birth, and of the remamder no Joes 
/Wtn ft cmMu rwu« than 841 000 or 80 per cent, were from lladrua 

' 24 000 from Bombay 18 000 from the Puniab 

, ,, , 17 000 from the North- AVeit Frontier Province 

lutii 47 and 11 000 from Bengal The majority of the 

TmnMd r emigrants wort as agncultiiTBl labonroTB on 

lUmntj* 17 mb her tea, cofieo and other plantations- 

Under the Defence of India Rules mdentuied 
labour emigration waa stopped m March, 1017 
but there had been a considerable outflow of labourer* to the colonies m the 


proTious year* and more than 2-4 million* of natives of India passed throng 
the port* of Madras and Calcutta as mdentnred labonien for the vanon* colome* 
dunng the decade. Of the JabonrerB M 000 went from Calcutta but the bult 
were from the Mtdra* Preaidcucy and their destination was Ceylon and the 
Straits Settlements There is very little emigration from the port* of Bombay 
and Karachi. Altogether about two million Inbonrers returned to India from the 


oolofuee dnrmg the decade- 

It wdl be seen from the marginal figures that the movement to Ceylon is of 
long standing, the Madraa Preatdcncy bemg the 
principal source of supply More than 1 I 
milho iiH of Tamila have been enumerated m 
Ceylon at the recent census of the island 
Abont 617 000 of them are Ceylon Tamils 
who have been donuefled in the island for many 
centones, while the remammg 603 000 are 
Indian Tamils, who hava recently arrived 
from India chiefly m response to tne demand 
for labour on the tea rubber cocoanut and other estates in C^on. Of the Indian 
population m the aland 80 per cent, are Hindus and the rest Chnstiaiif and as is 
usual m an immigrant popnlation the Indian Tamils have a high proportion of 
adults. Regarding emigration to Cej Ion the Superintendent of Census Operation*, 
Madras, wnte* as follows — ■ 



Tbr nnnibeT f eniigianti rejtrt ml br th Orion Labour Commiwwr m tb« dreads 
Tu 741 6-1 For tbr Twa IDJl t 191 J /rnTbroUn art ^vr® for mea, womni, cfeJldmi and 
infanta wbo migiated m the proportion ol 801 KO IK ail 61 pet 1 000 peiaofi and Itboojdi 
there detada bare aoi been tabulated f nwirt jrara there ia ererr lea'on to ntppome tbat tie 
proportion remain fairir ctmrtant iafanta are bildren below fire yeari of ajfe cbOdrrn ta 
male* between d w and /oarteen aod females betaeea fire and airteen. For th rean 1W7 
t 1020 flgurefc are gtren aeparatelT f r ettuprant proceeding to Ceylon for the Crrt tune and 
tboee a ho hare been there brfote ftwa onlybldit) the year / bad aeaaona and high priori, 
a ben th n'ttmber of emigranyi rtrw with a bound, that th ew emlgrmnta ontaninberid the 
oW fnth other three yeaia threw retamnig to Ceylon after one 0 mora vHrta nombeied abort 
78 000 and thene |p8iig for the fir,t tune wera only abort 1 t,W10 

Th Cerlon Labour Coonmwion reerturt only for e«tafe^ coertrqueot^ peaeticaBy aJJ 
thoae abo emigrate through rta agencr are agncwlturhrt br octmpatk*L The major^tr of 
them are drawn from tbo Pararran, Kaflan, \ flala and Piflan caete# abo toge<b« lava 
contributed 610 000 rt f the 711 ^iOO who Kara enugra ted daring th deeade hrarir haU 
the mrugrant* rrgntered m TnehinopolT dtrtrwt, a Inch unpllfa that if they did not aetaaUy 
cwne from ilkpe in that dirinct ther cama from no great dnitanee the rert are renuHed 
mostly m the T dirt rirt'— all of whach ctmtribrt qoota 3f tabar send* 10 000 j and 

the T hign d rtnrt f Cwidapsk, Oodarari and fltmtor re ah«o draan apcfl " 

Bcsiflcs Ceylon the Strsita Settlements and Milsy tste In an appraciatlo 
iitunber of emJgrauts from Indis The nninber hss increased from .31 to 401 
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tLE ni- 

^ in 1911 and 1921* 


Encn ESirXIERATED 

1X1)1 an: States 



Bfcldm 


23 

22,078 
29 835 
1 


23 

1 

1 

1 500 
3 053 
123 
189 
1 

S33 

4 

10 


147 

B8 

98 

1 

1 


11 

73 


13142 

2G02'' 


Tra von core 


24 

78 691 
01,165 


14 

1 

68 

124 

5 

3 

871 

197 

19 

22 

203 

41 

3 

1 

68 277 
49,520 


42 

8 I 

39 I 
41 
69 
4 
4 
G 
21 
1 

12,366 
9 940 
60 
67 

1 

312 

381 

8 

15 


102 
135 
CO 
150 
1 CIS 
553 


TOTAl 

Grajtd 

Totai 

Z 

a 

a 

t: 

Cl 

QD 

25 

26 


2,030 090 

9 068,038 


1,789 425 

9 353,318 


20 040 

42,419 

lx 

39 712 

84 095 


21 

316 


21 

967 


191 

75 909 

u 

138 

73,738 

I 

674 

60 242 

u 

494 

75,961 


4 761 

685 581 

w 

6 632 

552 615 

; 

2,024 

1 055 036 


2 034 

1 901,033 

r 

370, 4n 

667,599 

V 

426 706 

€02 966 

f 

769 

19 069 

1b 

698 

12,631 


121 495 

400,601 

V 

103 612 

314 476 

/ 

2,303 

2,850 

>10 

3 074 

3 868 

J 

437170 

914 792 


412 824 

824 684 

/ 

9 088 

67 560 

>12 

14 6’'4 

66 706 

J 

127 1 

630,942 


6 690 

69 327 1 

r 

161 150 i 

603,806 


263 1 41 

1 399,794 

}l6 

254 702 

7 408 086 

8 471 

221 206 

I 


Vir 

4 342 

235 455 

J 

106 386 

480 632 


223 548 

2S9 026 

\l9 

101 468 

635 800 

J 20 

12,772 

23 897 

>21 

10 162 

20 381 

J 

7 003 

3C3 453 





7 109 

306 233 


380 

84 24G 

I 



^23 

304 

67 927 

/ 

3 279 

09^86 

'I 



V24 

4 SCO 

131 253 

J 

170 573 

80- 893 




^25 

166 642 

855 4% 

/ 


4 133 




V25 

1 

3 445 

/ 

12,7^2 

22,241 


15 397 

26 269 

J 

3 28^ 

2C0j3 

1 

3 9^1 


V25 

) 

2,011 

"8 8-0 

}=, 

2 192 

6- 315 

40 4SC 

COS ^36 

>30 

4r -5/ 

122 


n 
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TABLE IV. 

of immigrants from certain foreign countries. 


COITNTIIIES 


Islands 

Pcr*on». 

1911 

Males 

Femal^^ 

Geiuu 

1921 

K2 

1911 

FllAN( 

1921 

HL 

1911 

Other E 

COUNT 

1921 

JBOREAN 

RTES 

1911 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

121.367 

101,080 

10 377 

247 

1.860 

1,406 

1478 

3.745 

6.208 

109 483 

01.860 

17 623 

£08 

1.766 

1,262 

1.310 

3.315 

4,730 

1.223 

1 099 

124 



88 

29 

7 

14 

181 

163 

18 

1 

1 

1 


4 


1,427 

1 110 

303 

£ 

20 

10 


23 

40 

3,237 

2,903 

879 

4 

9 

6 

6 

£2 

21 

12,170 

9 355 

2,824 

62 

395 

234 

176 

607 

843 

£.5-2 

1 859 

713 

6 

148 

Ss 

26 

166 

115 

10 682 

16 047 

>,035 

49 

853 

182 

164 

1,209 

1 716 

7,354 

6 279 

1 075 

13 

214 

204 

211 

239 

558 

4346 

4 275 

571 

14 

74 

175 

101 

304 

111 

82 

63 

24 


4 

7 

6 

8 

8 

6 497 

4 003 

1399 

24 

403 

274 

504 

SOI 

505 

4330 

4 390 

146 


8 

3 

10 

0 

37 




2 

1 

15 

1 

59 

I 

- 23 311 

19 954 

3 357 


J- 70 


j. 61 


1 463 

J 



5 

1 

J 

40 

J 

160 

J 

22,000 

18 840 

3160 

26 

1 132 

! 42 

, 30^ 

137 

299 

1 

U374 ' 

10020 

1 

1764 

1 

39 

104 

204 

169 

430 

478 

6.. 

35 

20 


1 

11 

0 j 

3 

' 8 

1 



5 


43 


7 

I 

V 3102 

2,841 

351 


1 16 


1 24 


1 “ 

J 




J 1 

6 

J ‘ 

14 

J 

20 

14 

6 


4 

1 

2 

17 

1 24 

3 790 

33^9 

431 

9 

3 

33 1 

12 

107 

131 

100 

60 

40 


6 

0 

3 

4 

1 8 

3 039 


650 

£5 

62 

05 

90 

93 

182 

621 

342 

170 


6 

6 

20 


12 

11 

11 



3 



3 


237 

ICO 

77 


11 

3 

O 

155 

62 


106 


ATKICA 


AUBBICA 


AUSTEAIASLi 


1921 


22 

4.710 

4.245 

20 

1 

10 

18 

134 

17 

2.260 

70 

75 

2 

737 

16 

63 

683 

239 

474 

sn 

9 

8 

10 

8 

65 


6 


1911 

1921 

1911 

23 

24 

25 

3 767 

3.446 

£.760 

3JJ14 

1 3,174 

2,495 

9 

8 

9 


5 

8 

14 

97 

5S 

8 

32 

37 

232 

407 

812 

30 

179 

66 

1.503 

455 

277 

63 

659 

403 

46 

374 

145 

8 

8 

2 

893 

261 

255 

24 

6 

26 


24 

i"! 

122 

307 

f ^ 

277 

458 

635 

653 

1 272 

26B 

257 

' 21 

' 12 


70 

] 

129 

13 

i- 89 


3 

3 

93 

48 

40 

6 

8 

10 

46 

1 1 

70 

16 

20 

16 

1 

4 

0 


1921 


20 

1.6S3 

1.607 

4 

15 

37 

10 

422 

40 

177 

214 

61 

4 

107 

20 


13 

136 

176 

11 

20 

4 

83 

4 , 

I 

30 

II 


1911 


27 


1.266 
3.200 
12 1 


2 


25 8 


19 4 

306 5 


40 6 


149 7 

205 8 

60 9 

2 10 


28 


107 


154 


60 


llj 

IS 


16 


34 


18 


19 
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0 . ".'."n" 


Ck*’ f ' 


I 


TotM 


''»n t»' C 
Cr \l“n 
TV— r*- rn 

51/ 

1 

\ * \ 

fzU* ^ J - 
T-r.!’ 1 

I •J '■■" r"* 


} ' I 1 WUO 

t os 

"'ttr V u loi 1 
I i< ^tr■< 

XT »M 


1 uni* tst** V r** 
Tt rst o n "I TBt 
\ ^roM *’ I OH' n 
It' 


( X* 




-o I 
T-l)- 


't \ h A-t 

1 


( ■^^ wWa 


\ r 




A 

T| 

r -^1 


^^fl It '* 


t *>00 ns| 

1 ITS t 1 

!fn 


n I i 

\ ^ 

I f>U 

s t 


C <ro 



-m 
1 n: 

4 t JO 


J 1^1 

J j 


t1 

1 

) I 


h7 so 


rrinrijnl laith ilt^tncJs of rmif?rftnt-» from Calcultn 


t5 


)Ulisr Aiuf tUi 
runj-^lj 


1401 

1 012 


I sin i‘ r*i 

\\]y]n\ A \ 

li-siit 

llara^ '^oti 
lu tt 
J % a1n<! 
n< !uit 
«♦< T^5 1 pi r 
J -.r TarirU 
lUrnp ir 


isr) ^ 

1 2^2 

I mO 

1 ir .1 

7 4C7 
1 <ini 
1 721 
1 fs.7 
1 711 
1 410 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VH. 


Actual nntl Nnlurnl ropiilnllon*'. 


PniMti-^ Stat<‘ t r 


1 

iDtSia 

^jmtrMcninni 

AnOfltnar^ nntl ^vicobnrs 

Afom 

Bala^hutan 

lV*njral 

Bihar ant! Orv a 
I Bombas 

■porma 

C, P nnd Bomr 

Coor^ 

Delhi 

Madras 

X W r Province 
Prnijab 

Umt^ Provinces 
Bar^a Stale 
Central India (/I ye net/) 
Cochin State 
Gsmlior Stale 

Hyderabad State 
Kophmir State 
Mytorc Slate 
Bajpntana {Agency) 
SihUm Stale 
Travancoro State 



AcIoaI 
Populntt* n 
at tell 


Immitrrtnl'* 
(I f r' ii' U ni 

rI''^nTht'rt' bnl 
rntimcnUd 
ill Pnoincr 
or State) 




1 

C03A2C 


IVr-oiv U m 
in I r Ml ri 
or ‘'lAlr but 
riiun f-rat^l 
in other r irl^ 
if Indio 


otr:, 

IP 


401271 
27 <1^0 
7,1^^12^40 

71»*» n2r» 
472i0^4i.2 
17,1HII KTS 
2r.70l,14S 


1(|0 sno 
15 120 
1 200 1 »7 
7H1K7 
1 020 040 
422 2*4 
i,o‘^l,nto 


42 410 
110 
71000 
*41242 
GS1 1S1 

1,0 "hi 010 

507, rm 


IVrmnn l»cirn 
in Pro\inco 
or Male hut 
cnnmrmtMl 

nut^idc India 


5 

1,050,9511 
1 ' 

ro 

170 

11,400 

12 

21 410 


13 212 102 
11,070 M4» 
101 filS 
4SK 18K 
42 701 155 
5,070,470 

25 101 OCO 
40,510 008 
2,120 522 
5 097,023 
070 OSO 
1 180,075 

12,471 770 

3 320 518 
5 978 802 
0,844 384 

81,721 

4 000,002 


700 721 
MKl 501 
1 1 017 
185 770 
2CrO RC2 
157 102 

027.117 
4bO,414 
232,404 
54 8 094 
10 759 
200 340 

202 781 
03 420 
114/)11 
241 002 
22,978 
73 591 


loa.o 

400 MU 
2 810 
(.9 127 
014 702 
07 500 

530 042 
1,390 704 
221,200 
480 032 

21 897 
280,025 

303 453 
84 240 
00,780 
607,803 
4 133 

22 241 


1 230 
001 

o 

21 

841,070 

10,035 

18,487 

2 747 
390 

11 
4 441 
4 

208 

15 

2,118 

224 

8009 


\alnml Pepu 
Utinn (PtrKinJi 
Iiom in n 
Pni\incc or 
State itre 
ajicctivn of 
(hr place of 
rmipratlon) 

0 

3I9,333,405t 

427,801 
12 282 
0 770 007 
781 050 
10 110 800 
(0 401 002 
20,211,508 

12 521 702 
15,777,450 
112 751 
371,703 
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81 The Btjmdard iuetractiom for the enttj of religion in the iohedale Trere 
■JJ foDorwi — 

" Oohnnn 4 (IWlgwm) £nUc lucre the rdSgko irhieli oeoh pewm retunu, u Hlmla, 
ilomhiuji, fifth, Jain, Chnstiui, Faal In the cue ci PhTwrimna the eect »t<nnVl he 
entered bjov the relipco. In Hu cue of ahadgoul tribe*, yLo «ro sei Hh>d(u, Ucathiuts*, 
ChurtUTTi, eie. the mjoe erf the tribe ihtnld be entered in thk oohicin.’* 

Th«e nurtmctioni wore adipted, ecTOaiided md oiplained according to the 
local requiiemonti of each province. It wo, for example, genoraDj thought 
deamahle to obtam etatwtica for the two mam diriaione of the ir nhamrnar?*^ 
to, the Suniua and Bhia* and m eome Provincoi certain aecta of Erndne ajm 
J ama iraTe aaLed for whdo the wording of the laat eentonce which anna at obtain- 
mg the return of thoae who etiU adhere to then tribal religion and are not yet m- 
clndod m any of the mam roligioaa communrtioe, was in aome caaea further ex 
panded. 

82. Before diacuaamg the utatistlcs of the religiona retnm of the popnlatloD 
it win be well to arme at aoroe Idea an to what n meant when wo aaeort there 
are ao manr Brndps, ao many Mnhammadana, ao many Bnddhiats, Chnatkiis, 
etc. m Imua. Eehglcn hai ranona aK>ectx, pbiloaaphical, doctxioal, ethicaL 
ceretnotual Bpmtual or penonnl and laat^ communal, and when a man a aah^ 
what hia religion la he win ntroaDy frame hi* anawar m acoordanoe with that aepeot 
whxh the occasion and object of the qnettion eoom to anggeat. In the large 
mfliontr of mflntind rehgHm repreeeata to the mdmdital that particnlar ontlooh 
ana attrtnde towarda the tuuverae and hn fdlowmen whKh forma the tradition 
of ha family and ha clan. Of the 318 millKina whoao religion waa returned m 
the achedolm the number of thoee who recorded tbenaelvei under auoh categonee 
a« mdefinite belief*, agnoetic, atheiat, freethinker etc. wiuchdo not refer to any 
rectgnaed rdigmua communion a about 8fl0 The figure can hardly ready covia* 
ad thoae who have peculiar pemonal view* on traiacendental aubjeota. The 
pomt a of little importance, but rt aervea to nhatrste the fact that the ccuaua a 
not concecned with poraonal rdJgKjn hut a an attempt to record religion m its 
communal aipeot, n»r 0 ^ datmguisliiiig thoee who lay claim to one or other of 
the recognixed aectiom.^ bela without lookmg too cioaely mto the vahdHy of 
their olann*. From t eiaus point of view there la, werofore, no difference 
between the snpered AaT" )d and weatemired Bengali who may be a Hindn by 
courteay only and a Chuhra of the Punjab who may be described aa a Hindu 
dacourtuT * In the ca»e of religHma anch aa laUm and ChrUtiamty whoee 
doctnnai basia, m ipite of sectarian differences, U fairly diitmct and centres 
round a definite peraonalrty the idmtitr of ontlooh and cnltnral typo is on the 
whtde not difflcmt to recognue, though on the frmge* of each a^em there 
are small group* who combine the forma and exercise* of more than one com 
mnntty are difficult to place. But for the raat number of the mhabitants 
of Tn/bn the aspect of religion as a binding force which mahe* of it* adherent* a 
corporate entity with a common *entiment and mterest i> more difficult to 
apply We coutd hardly apeak of the Hindu Church- Except perhaps to the 
few who underatand it* philoeophjcal mctming lEndattm ha* no one diftln 
gnishmg central concept. SnpenmpoMd on a heterogenous people differing 
widely from one another m race, language and politi«l and aocial tradition* 
and mteresta, the vaguenw* and etasndty of it* *y»tem and the protean form 
of rt* mythology it* ceremonie* and its ordmance* hare enabled it to absorb 
and overlap the vanoc* anhni*t»c mtem* which rt encountered. Bnt It* very 
adaptabOrtv goe* {»t to deprive it of synthesi* and cohesion and the mherently 
dtsrupitve tendency of its caate syitem, nnreetralned by any paramount central 
authority place* rt largely at the merey of local and sectioaal mteresta The 
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CHIPTEE IV — JtDJOJOy 


whifh iavs been dealt -mti in detail m prenooi reports. An sttempt ha* been 
made to riior(r the religious grouping m the map oppoeite. It irfll be teen 
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that the Hindua largely predoimnate m the centre and eouth of India, and in 
the Madraa Prejudenoy th^ are no leae than SO per cent, of the populatioaL. 
Hrudnj are in the majority in Assam, Bihar and Qnasa the United Prormoea, 
the Oentral India traoti, Eajpntana and Bombay ~HT Ti>i«TnTn>dftn« monopoUie 
the North-West Frontier ProToncc, Balachiitan and Kashmir end are consider 
ably m excess in the Pnnjab and Eaatem Bengal and H ind. Th^ form about 
28 per cent, of the population of Assam, M per cent, fn the United ProriDce* 
and 10 per cent, m Hyderabad. The Boddhista are almost entirely confined to 
Boima irhere they are 85 per cent, of the populatioii. The Sihhi are localized 
m the Pmnab and the Jama m Rajputana, Airner Merwira and the neighbouring 
States. Tboee -who rrere cla*»ed aa following Tribal HeCgioni are chiefly found in 
Bihar and Orusa, the Oentral Provmre* and Aasam, but Bengal, Burma, Madras, 
Raiputana Central India and Hyderabad also returned a oon^erable niimber 
under tha head. More than three-fifths of the total number of ChmtiaDS reside 
in South India including the Hyderabad Stata The remainder are scattered 
over the contment the larger numbers being returned in the Punjab the 
United Provmces, Bengal, Bihar and OrisKi Burma, Bombay and Aasam. The 
Parus and Jews are chiefly reaidcnti of the Bombay Presidency 

85 We have seen that m the instroctKras given to the ennmerston in regard 
to the reBgious category of the census schedule they were told that, in the case 
of aboriginal tribe* who are not Hindui, Musalmans, Ohrirbani etc., th<y should 
enter m the schedule the name of the tribe These entries have hitherto been 
claisiSed and tabulated undo' the headmg Animat ” m the census tables. 
A natural mference might therefore ho drawn by anyone commUing the tables 
that the category contained all those who held annniatio beliefs. Such an Infercaco 
would be enwe^ misleading The ongm and mcanmg of the tenn Vnimism was 
very fn^ discussed by Pit Herbert Hisiey in ha chspter on Behgioo m the India 
Census Report of 1001 and attempts have been made b previous census reports to 
describe the kind of beliefs which ate denoted by the name Without entering b 
any detail into these discu*sioni we may recall to mind that anunism describe* the 
attrtnde of those who worship or propitiate the force* and object* of nature and tbe 
spiiiti which they conceive to reside m natural tihenomens Anbusm, freijoently 
associated with tbe worihip of the souls of ancestor* and of mdhrientary 
deitle* reprewjuting the larger force* of nature forms to *ome extent a *uh*tantHil 
mfluence among the le« enlightened adherenta ofrooat religions and b India 
where the onginal beliefs of the mdigenoui ponuUtkm were eesentully of this 
pmmthe character tbe btrodoct»n under foreign Influences of the more phllo- 
aopharal rcl^on* has not ra/bcafir changed the rel^poo* attitude of the lower 
Dmerate classc*. There Islrttle to didingmih the rehgwos attitude of an abongbal 
Uond or Bhil from that of a member of one of the lower IHado caste*. Both ore 
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essentially animistic and the difference lies m the fact that the one has identified 
his chief objects of worship with those m the Hmdu pantheism and has, to a greater 
or less extent, brought his social and personal life mto Ime with the requirements 
of the recognized Hmdu system It is obvious, therefore, that the term 
Animism does not represent the communal distmction which is the essence 
of the census aspect of religion and that, as a description of a defimte religious 
category distmct from the other rehgions returned, it is distmctly misleading both 
m its content and its extent For this reason I have decided to change the heading 
of this category to '' Tribal Rehgions The title at least covers with some accur- 
acy the information which was actually obtamed m the schedule, though it is 
mconvement m that it cannot be resolved into a compact substantive which will 
describe the persons whom it mcludes 

By changing the heading of this category we are not, however, by any means, reheved 
of the difficulty m the interpretation of the figures If the word Anunism is vague in respect 
of what it connotes the term Tnhal is not by any means definite m what it denotes There are 
(1) certam aborigmal tribes, denizens for the most part of the hdls and jungles m vanous parts 
of the country, large sections of which stdi undoubtedly stand outside even the fringe of any 
of the systematized rehgions There are (2) others who, by constant though comparatively 
recent association with their more sophisticated neighbours of the plams and open country, 
have partially adopted their practices and methods of life There is (3) a large mass of tribes 
who, by long association with Hindmsm, have acquired an mdefinite position on its outskirts 
and obtained a kmd of negative recogmtion as Hmdu outcastes With all these the enumerator 
has to contend with httle eqmpment except his local Knowledge and his own personal mclma-' 
tions and prejudices His method will probably be somewhat as follows Having first ascer- 
tamed the caste or tribe to which the object of his enquiries belongs he will at once record as 
a Hindu a member of any of the undoubted Hindu castes, failmg any clear objection In 
the case of the other more doubtful classes he will receive some suggestion from those whose 
ambition to take a higher place m the social scale has prompted them to range themselves defi- 
nitely as Hindus Otherwise he will record them either as Hmdus or under their tribal name 
accordmg to his local knowledge and the personal view he is mclmed to take In the record 
m the schedule of this class the petsonahty of the enumerator, then^ is probably a major factor 
As to what direction the bias of the enumerator will take in these cases there is some doubt 
The usual view is that a Hindu enumerator would be inclined to exaggerate the well-known 
absorption of the abongmal tribes mto Hinduism by recordmg all doubtful cases as Hindus 
In Assam, on the other hand, ^Ir Lloyd has found mdica tions of a dismclmation on the part 
of orthodox Brahman enumerators to recognize the pretensions of some of the primitive tribes 
to Hmduism Whatever the view taken it will obviously influence the records of the whole 
block, and similarly the predominant view of the supervisor who checks and corrects the 
enumerator’s work wiU determine the records of the circle In the tabulation offices the entnes 
can be treated ma rather more systematic manner We always find a large number of tribal 
names such as Chamar, Mahar, Mehtar, Chuhra, etc , entered m the religion column, mdicatmg 
that the view of the enumerators was frequently on the side of their exclusion from HmdiuBm 
These entnes would, under our present system, usually be classified as Hmdu m the pnmary 
tables where they belong to the third category mentioned above For the so-called abongmal 
forest tnbes the entry in the schedule, either the tnbal name or Hmdu as the case may be, will 
usually be accepted, but there have been cases where, under mstructions from supenor officers, 
what seemed obviously wrong entnes afiectmg a considerable community have necessarily to 
be altered It will easily be gathered from what has been said that the statistical value of the 
return of Tnbal Behgions is exceedingly problematic and most of the Supenntendents give 
little value to the figures The Supermtendents of Madras and the Central Provinces prefer 
to combme the figures of Hmdu and Animists m dealmg with the statistics of the main rehgions, 
and, after carefully discussmg the figures of tribal religions returned for the Bombay Presi- 
dency, especially m the case of Bhils, ]Mr Sedgwick remarks — “ In short I suggest that our 
returns of Ammists are absolutely worthless They represent nothmg and are entirely a matter 
of chance ” While agreemg that the figures of the Tnbal Rehgions do not afiord a satisfactory 
basis for accurate statistical discussion I am stdl strongl} of opmion that it is necessar} to retam 
this category, m order to distmgmsh a substantial group of the population, uncertain and 
fiuctuatmg idiough it be, who still defimtely stand outside the circle of any of the mam Indian 
communal systems 

86 The statistics showing the distribution of the Tribal Rehgions and their Tribal Reiisions 
strength at different censuses will be found in Imperial Table YI and Subsidiary 
Table I at the end of the chapter According to the returns they number 9| mil- 
lions and form 309 per 10,000 of the population of India They represent a sub- 
stantial proportion of the population of Assam and are numerous m the British and 
State tracts of Central India, the Central Provmces and Bihar and Orissa and mthe 
hilly tracts of South India and of Burma It will be seen from the marginal table 
below that there has been a dxopm tbe figures of this group smce 1911 in all 
the prmcipal provmces except Central India, Eajputana and Hyderabad, the 
fall m the whole of India amounting to about half a million Owmg to the 
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88 Indication has alieady been given of the difficulties regarding theHinduy 
meaning and scope of the term Hindu as used m the census The answer 
to the question “ What is a Hindu^^' has been discussed at length m previous 
census reports and attempts have been made to find some decisive criterion of what 
the term should denote Interestmg and useful as these attempts have been, m 
that they have served to focus and lUummate the difficulties of the subject, they 
have been for practical census purposes more or less vam Hindu is an unsatis- 
factory category m the census classification of Rebgion In the first place 
Hinduism is not only or essentially a rehgion The term unphes also country, 
race and a social orgamzation, and there is no test or set of tests which can mclude 
all these aspects of Hmdmsm and be applied by the census staff for the 
diagnosis of a Hin du Some idea of how wide the conception of the term 
Hmdu can be carried may be obtamed from the fact that m a recent Indian 
journal a suggestion was made that all Indians should call themselves Hindus, 
irrespective of their particular rehgion , there would then be Hmdu Christians or 
Christian Hindus, Musahnan Hmdus, Buddhist Hmdus, Sanatamc Hindus, vSaivite 
Hmdus and so forth * This extreme territorial view of the term Hmdu em- 
phasizes an underlying feehng that, apart from those who are defimtely assignable 
to some other religious community, every man born mto a recognized Indian 
racial or social group has an mdigenous right to be or become a Hmdu of some- 
land , and it IS on some such vague and almost negative conception as this that 
the census classification of Hindus has necessarily to be based Experience has 
shown that any attempt to obtam a statistical return of the many different com- 
munities for which a place m the Hmdu system is sometimes claimed is beyond 
the capacities of our census orgamzation, though mteiestmg information will be 
found m previous reports regarding the various sects, protestant, dissentmg and 
scismatic, which exist side by side with more orthodox Hmdmsm While, 
therefore, the correct application of the term Hmdu must always be a matter of 
sentiment and opinion, upon which it is not the function of a Census report 
to pass judgment, it must be borne m mmd m usmg the figures given here- 
imder Brahmamc Hmdus,'’ that they contam ahkethe recognized Hmdu castes* 
either professmg the orthodox school of thought or belongmg to sectarian groups, 
Shaivites, Vaishnavites, Shaktas, Lmgayats and so forth , protestant groups such 
as Kabirpanthis and Satnamis, who have defimtely cast off some of the most 
mtimate tenets of orthodox Hmdmsm , a large passive and acqmescent mass of 
fimctional and tnbal castes, who are excluded from all the religious exercises and 
demed all the social privileges of Hmdmsm, and, lastly, a section of the primitive 
peoples of the hills and jungles, who have detached themselves from them tnbal 
seclusion and succeeded m obtaining such social recognition from their more ad- 
vanced neighbours of the plams as vffil justify them m adoptmg the title and style 
of Hmdus f 

The Brahmamc Hmdus, thus defined, form the major portion of the population 
of the Provmces and States of India except the North-West Frontier Province, 
Baluchistan, Kashmir, the Punjab, Bengal and Burma There has been a steady 
declme in their proportion smce the Census of 1 SSI This dechne m the last de- 
cade has been general m all the tracts containing a large proportion of the commu- 
nity, except m Bombay and the Central Provmces, where them proportion haa 
slightly risen at the expense both of Muhammadans and of the Tnbal Religions 
The fall is marked m Bengal where the proportion of Hmdus dropped- from 45 to 44 
per cent , while that of Muhammadans rose from 52 to 54 per cent While the 

Hmdus gam by the absorp- 
tion of the Tribal communi- 
ties they lose by transfer, 
chiefly from them lower ranks, 
to Christians and Sikhs and 
to the Ary a Samaj. These- 
losses however are of compara- 
tively small account m the 
whole population and will be 
considered m connection with 
the figures of the smaller com- 
mumties Apart from the 
fact, which will be alluded to 

* The latoiit definition of Hindu which 1 hn\c mot is that adopt*^ h\ the All India Hindu Maha«:abha — * Hmdn 
moons nn% person profo‘'*<mg to he a Hmdu or following nn\ religion of Indian onerm and includes Sonatanists,^ 

ArN a &amaji‘*t}», Jams, Sikhs Buddhists and Brahmos etc 

tSome attempt to giN can approximate estimate of the numbers of the vnnouH social or racial groups forming, 
the Hindu community will be found in Charter \1 (00*510) below 
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Uter tint the Eindoa are gememlly uud to be mfenot to the irahunmadaB# m 
vrtahty and fertility it is m the tracti m which Hind ni predammate in Bombay 
the Umted ProTincee and the central area* of the conntry that the hi^eat 
madence of mflnenM, mortality occoned, and there is no doubt that the 
Hjndns have m thi* reipect ccme under jpecaally disadTantageous condition* 
aa compared with Muhammadans in the progreae of their number*. The 
marginal diagram above illustrate* the comparatn e progress of the iCndu and 
Mosilman comaiunitie*. 


The Jam religion Hta Buddhism is hdd to have been ongmaliy an 
ofishoot from Hmdmanu and many Jama atill continue to conader themaelve* 
ai member* of the Hrnda community will mtemarry with Hmdas and take 
part m their feetiTals. The strong revival ofJainumm the last twenty year* 
which baa been aocompemed by an mcreeamg orgammtion of the community aa 
a whole and m ita various branches render* it Its* likely that there has Deen 
eonfosian between the return of Jam* and Hindus, but the Censo* Supenntend 
ent* of the Punjab and Bombay etfll sui^iect the figuree on this account. Of the 
total number of 1 178 590 Jams about 70 per cent, belong to Bajputana the 
Bombay Proeidency and the Bombay State* moludmg Buroda The Jams 
being largely trader* are ecattered over the whole of India. Th^ are found 
m coimderaDle number* m the United Prormoea and Central ProTincee, and 
m Bengal they have mcreaacd from about 5 000 m 1801 to 13 000 at the present 
cenjus. The Jam* are ngid obeerveis of the custom* of eady mamage and 
the prohibition of widow re-mamago and liie the Hindus their proportion m 
the population i* ateadily declmmp It stood at 49 in 1891 and now omounta 
to 57 The fall ha* been aaaistod m this decide bv the fact that the maion^ 
of the Jam* belong to prormceii where the population m general declmed 
Statistics of the Jam aects are not available orcept m a few Province*, but an 
acoount will be found m Apj-cndu lY to thi* Report of one of the mere advanced 
sections of the ommumty ctr, the Teropantni Sect and lome note* on the 
recent advance m the Jam rebpous and eoaal orgamxation by the Censua 
Supennterndent of Beroda m Appendix III 


90 The Bikh religion i* not aharoly dmded from Hindutem aa regard* it* 
philosophic and rohgior* doctmie. ^Lhiim wai an attempt to reconcile the 
ancient Hindu bebefi with a purer creed which rejected polythetsm image wor 
ahip and pilgrimage*. It r«mimed a paciflo cult tiD the political tyranny of 
the Mn Mil in an* and the Boaal tyranny of the Hindua converted it mto a mflitary 
creed. Two of the fundamental rule* roquircd of a Sikh ore that he ehoold ivear 
long hau and refrom from amoking, and these two datmguiahing feature* were 
preambod at the Censua of 1891 a* n defimte criterion for the recognition of a Sikh 
where there wa* doubt. They were however abandoned in 1911 a* being «n 
»atJ*t*otoiy It waa then laid dowm that the itatement of the person onumerated 
ahould be accepted withont further question and thi* rule ha* bwi letamed at the 
piwent oen*a«. Of the total number of 3 £39 000 
Bikb* 3 107 000 or all but 4 per cent were 
enumerated in the Punjab and it* State* where 
bfl h* form 124 p« miUe of the population the 
chief centre* of Bikh pop^ulation being Ludhiana 
and Amritsar in Bnti^ Territory and Patiala and 
Faridkot among the Punjab Btate*. The larlathn 
m the ttrength of the Sikha from ono c«n*u* to 
another W sEowm in the margin. 

The reason for the rapid growth of Sikhimi in the U*t twenty year* undoubt 
odly lie* in the development among them of a strong communal feeling their 
relation of themaelve* aa a teparate political community from the Hindu* and 
the conversion to Sikhism of many of the depressed claCTc* who formerly twelled 
th® rsnka of Hmdn*. ^Ve have already *e« an hntance of thi* actiMt> In the 
case of the Chuhrai. The Bikh* aUo marry later than Ilmdo* and their widom* 
freely remanr On the other hand the recent friction between the orthodox 
Sikha and the lUndu* regarding temple management ba* widened the gap 
between those Sikla who lodL upon their religion a* dbtxnct from Ilmdorsm and 
those vho conjrwJfer (hcoifchref tect&nta ITcodfu, and it if probibJo that a pood 
nmor of the Utter roctirded themselven at tbs <cn*iu as irmdtia. Of the two 
Unre dhdsioii* ht the Blh*, the Kwhdhan* and Babjdbari*, tie former ^ 
mraber about J mfflion* w the Punjab and the latter 229 000 pe ^ief 
inertaw in the number of Bikh* ha* been among the Kwhdhari*, who bsve ri*en 
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l)y over 19 per cent in the decade, the Sahjdharis having lost about half of 
iyheir numbers The former sect represents the orthodox followers of Guru 
Govind and, with the revival of Sikh communal feeling, has attracted the largest 
number of recruits from other commumties, and evidently a considerable number 
irom the more mdependent sects Statistics regarding other sects of Sikhs 
will be found m the Punjab and North-West Frontier Provmce Eeports, but 
the figures are not by any means complete as the number of unspecified entries 
js large 

91 Buddhism is the donunant religion of the indigenous laces of Burma andRn<idhbim 
of some of the tribes of the Eastern Himalayas and the tracts of Kashmir which 
border on Tibet It is the official religion of the small State of Sikkim The 
proportion of Buddhists per 1,000 persons of the Indian Empire has mcreased with 

the steady rise m the population of Burma On the other hand the contmuous 
declme m the proportions m Burma itself is due to the mcreasmg immigration of 
Indians mto Burma, and to this cause is added durmg the last decade another, 

VIZ , the comparatively low rate of natural mcrease among Buddhists and the 
high rate amongst Indians More than three-fourths of all the Buddhists of Burma 
belong to the Burmese races proper The Shans make up one-eleventh of all the 
Buddhists of Burma, the Karens one-twelfth and the Takings about 3 per cent 
The Buddhists of Bengal who are practically confined to the hills, where they 
form about one fourth of the population m British Territory and not quite one- 
third of the population of Sikkim, have mcreased in number from 165,000 m 1881 
to 276,000 m 1921, the rate of mcrease bemg higher than that of the whole Pro- 
vince The Buddhism of the eastern Himalayas is of Tibetan origm Monasteries 
are numerous in Sikkim and Bhutan and were all founded from Tibet and maintam 
close connection with Lhassa, and Buddhism is the official religion of both these 
States Buddhism m Burma has been held, like Hinduism at any rate m the 
central and southern portions of India, to constitute “ a thm veneer "" over the 
origmal animistic beliefs of the people Mr Grantham has discussed this view 
m an mteresting note which I have reproduced as an appendix to this Report 
In comparmg the mfluence of the two rebgions, Hmdmsm and Buddhism, on the 
lives of the people it has to be remembered that m Burma Buddhism, though of 
foreign origm, is the religion of a homogenous people with a common racial origin, 
common pobtical traditions and a coherent social system It ha^ a central figure, 
a distmct ethical doctrme and a religious order which is definitely distinguished 
as such and tramed for that purpose 

92 Except m comparatively small portions of the population the return Mahaminaaan«^^ 
of the Muhammadans presents little scope for ambiguity The religion of Islam 

has a definite central figure and certam features of dogma, creed and ritual which 
are common to all its branches and are easily recogmzed whether in those bom m 
“the co mm unity or m converts There are, it is true, co mm unities among the 
Muhammadan population, chiefly among converts from Hmdmsm, whose 
religious ntual and exercises have a veiy strong tmge of Hmdmsm and who 
retam caste and observe Hmdu festivals and ceremonies along with those of 
their own religion Thus the Dudekula sect of the Madras Presidency derives 
its religious exercises from both Hmdu and Muhammadan exemplars and the 
famous slmne at Nagore attracts Hmdus as well as Muhammadans to its annual 
festival This phenomenon, which is found practically wherever the two com- 
mumties live side by side, merely illustrates the essentially primitive character 
of the religion of the illiterate and uncultured masses w hich can find expression m 
the ritual of any rehgious sj^stem that absorbs them Thus the rigidity and 
intolerance of view, which is a marked feature of the rehgion of Islam m its purer 
forms, does not extend to the masses, who are quite wilhng to recogmse and 
assist the eftorts of their neighbours to keep on peaceful terms with the unknown 
powers The matter is not one of statistical importance so long as these 
eclectic commimities are definitely attached to one of the mam religions and 
return themselves as of that conimimity and this is usually the case There are, 
however, a certam number of sects, chiefly in Gujarat and Smdh, whose tenets 
are of so mdefimte a nature that they present son.e real difficulty m classification 
These border-land sects of Bombay were described m detail in the Bombay Census 
Report of 1911, when they were classified as Hindu-Muhammadaus m the Report 
and Tables On the present occasion they have been referred to one or other of 
the religions wherever this w^as possible, as m the case of groups such as Matia, 

Momna, Sheikh, Molesalam and Sanghar who were classified as Muhammadans 
An extreme case, however, is that of the Smdh Sanjogis, who entirely refused to 
enter themseh^es either as Hmdus or Muhammadans and were classified as 
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otheiB. The whole qaeetion of these border-land eecte ha« been di>KniCT ed by 
ilr SedgTnct in hia report, fnrtber fUbetical infonnatioa hcmf' giTen by hen 
m an appendix 


The Muhammadan* number neady 60 milhona and form about one-fifth of the 
population of India. More than one-third of the community were enumerated m 
Bengal and rather leas than one-fifth m the Punjab In each of these Pronneea 
they f im oTer half of the population In the Korth 'Weet Frontier ProTmee and 
Baluchistan about 90 per cent of the population are M Tih»Tnm>L/l«nB In Knahmir 
over three-fourth* and m Aeeam between one-fourth and one third. Elaewhera 
the Muhammadan* form only a small mmonty of the proTmcml popnlation and 
as ne have seen in the last chapter where they are a oirtinct minority they are 
frequently town-dwellera The diatributiCBi of the Muhammadan populabon 
lias depended chiefly on histoncal consideration* which wera described in the 19H 
report and need not be agam diacussed It was there pomted out that while the 
Muhamnudans of the eastern tracts and of Madras ware almost entirely deaenn 

dants of convert* from flmdnium, 
by no mean* a large proportion 
even of the Muhammadan* of the 
Punjab are really of foreign blood, 
the estimate of the Punjab Super 
mtendent being about Ifl percent. 
The proportion advances of courae 
a* one proceed* further north we*t. 
The Muhammmdan* have mcreaBcd 
m the decade by 3 1 per cent, 
as agamet a ulightly aecreosing 
Hindu population. The margmal figure* show the moTement of the two 
conimnmtie* amce 1011 and 18S1 m the pnnmpal proTmee*. There i* bttle 
conversion now to Iilam from other commnmtjee and the MuBalnmns owe 
their advantage mainly to the abeence of roetnction* on the re-mamage of 
widows and the fact that prematme mamage u not ao common a* 
among Hmdu* Unfortunately the birth rate* arc not yet recorded by re- 
ligion, but the death rates recorded m the margm are dortmctly m favour' 
of the Muhammadan a* agamst the Hmdu and, m the larger number of the 
death* occur m mfajicy it n reasoiuble to suppose th*t * ccmparatively larger 
4 dtMi* r»r number ol iluhajumadan mf*jit* FUTVi VO to uuduT 
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rty In Bengal the bulb of the JIusalmnn* reside m 
the more he*! thy portions m the east of the pro- 
vince where the expansion of the general populatKm 
ha* been greatest. On the other hand the decreojc 
m the community ahown by the Bombay figure* 
u largely due to its proponderance in Hmd 
which suSered severely from the mflucniu 
epidcDuc. Further a* we have tcea in Qiapter II 
the ilnhammadan is often e town-dreUer and 
has thu* received a cortam metstue of protec 
tion from the high epidemic mortality of the 


decade 


93. The record of Climtum* at the eenius ahoold ordmarilv present 
no conudemUo difficult) The conimnmty rs srell organJrcd and tJio vanmi* 
bran hra and miaeions, a* a rule beep m touch with their adherent*. ConveraKm 
to rbnstiamt) u accompanied b\ a definite rttual auch as haptmii or it* equi 
valent often preceded b) con«derablo preparation while its other religious eier 
nses are quite diitmctive There can hardly be an\ doul t m any man * mind 
a tonhether hei»*meml>erof theChndian communrtvornot though the thieb 
nes of the veneer of Chn*ttanit\ over the enimirtic ideas of the illiterate ponuln 
tion 1 pruhftbly not great The Bombay Euponatendent remark* of the Kolgi 
that — a well bnown that thew; Chnitian Kolis comhme the worahtp of idoU 
with tie woTvh/p of the Chnstun Tnmty figure* of Hindu godJings hetne kept 
behind the altar and ctrreeeil with a cloth when a prie*t come to relcbmle Mne« 

A l>r Toodier though we call them ChrtMmn* one ha* to gore a ve^ 

broad defimtkn in order to include them ^ And there is a curious sect in the 
Tinnevellr district of 3Iadra>. the roemlwr* of which claim to Iw Jew* as * ell M 
Chndians So far then the record should be clear On the other band in tw 
United Pfonoce* *nd the Punjab apparently i delilwrate attempt was made b> 
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V e * 1 ^ 1 i( I 11 h‘ " vK« ^ " o th nf ih* i <nuiuitu?x Ul tin IVoMUMM 

uui i i.** 0/ n\ w !’ '*1 pi n *n \] u’ ‘1 '*» th » -Unniu nr to 

, 'SI »}i ui in 0 " ‘ ♦ ‘ ‘ ^ iw n Onn> ^ « u* it I^ f ^ in t h* !ow« r 
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\\nht} < < p!n n t*'n oi Hn 1 tu uni \nr‘lo linhun^, wlio h»rm a \iii. 

-n: iH p^ oi^ n * nf t'n < tiui nopal i*n n uni m n mlK r^Mthnt in t«)\ 
tin* V f-t null *u Hi* « nuaurut' t > n‘ ilU rur i! un! i opn o) to tin tiMinial 
4i»nnTin\- V iiu h in do nirtl *u# is of hnln ( hn^tian 

tr« fnnu ^,nMlinu\\ *4 dn r* Untion^ whnh h uajM r tin aiowth of 
, h« r < I nniuuutn '* < irl nn*'ri t • ml tin j>rnhilntinn nf th* i» niarnao** 

•>f V nlin H uni t- 1 ir^» ]*ro}njrtn*n of ( hnniian h\< ui >*»ut!i hnhi 
\ Inux tla inllin U'' I not ^o \jn)hn! tin naturii! i.»rov tli of lln» * oin 

rnurntv vw- not r* t iph *1 in tin lat^r'vnir of tin th f nh t4^» tin ^uin <\tnnt is 
V that <»f tin L!* in r tl populition 1 In n*onl»^^I <1( ifli rat< annul;: f'hnstians 
i- fln^MiniK h)''<r thui thit of Hnnhn uni Muh unnunlans. nini tin luunhi r 
<»f tlnirduhlnn h^^lou ii\ \* ir-^ ohl par 1 OOO tn irrnnl woimn (omjuns 
fa\o\irihh with tlut tn both tin** Mnnmuiutn^ If wn a^sunn for Indian 
1 linstjan^ a natnrd ;,iom1i of 7 p* r < ml on tin jn^pulatifin (if loll dnrin;: 
tlio da/ ad( wi ^ ! i '*nr[du^ of o\m i/sO thon*'Uid additional ( hnslmns ‘'iirMN - 
in^ on M in h INJI v ho rnpra*^Mit an nlditnni of o\(r 7f)f) (lOn (on\<‘r(s dntnnj: 
t!io dof idn riinrn ir** iu‘v 2l tinn %asinan\ rlui^-ftaiis as thorn ware in i8Sl, 
the nu re* i*-o in Briti''h rruor\ (H»N ]Hr tmt ) hoin;: sonn*what larf^ar than 

that in thastit<^ {ri2 ]»or i mt ) d’ln r< has luonant^anh ;:io\\ th in South 
Indn, tha ori;niml hoina of tha Indnin (Mirislun (Miunh The ])hanonlen^di^ 
rales of inarcM’-* in Bih ir and ()ris«a the CV ntral J’ro\in( as and Ihdaia- 

hid indH«ite tlic results of inih^ion work ainon*: Ilia ahoriama] trilies jiroujoss 
being pirticularK notioaahlf during the famine decade of ISni to H»0I 
In tlic Jhuijah tlia growtli of the KurojieiUi (oninuuntj in the last (wont} \eais 
owing to the redislrihutiun of nnht ir\ forces and tlic estaliiislmient of Delhi as 
the capit il IK rcflcitcd in tin figures and (lie strength of ilie foues m (nnton- 
inents influcnae tin stxtislusin Bomba} and tlicTIniled ProMuces During (lie 
decade tlic rata of increase Ins somewhat declined in ^ladras and Cochin, but in 
Tra\ancore ilio mcicasc is nearl\ V) ])ci cc ni , winch is sligh11> highei than m the 
previous decide, ind ilio Supermtendent esimntes that upwards of 50,000 new 
converts joined the c hurclics 

Perhaps one of the most marked featnn s of tlic deradr ih llio exlraordinarN ]>rogr( s inach* 
b\ Clmsiiamt} m Afisam Mr LUwd wtUcb — In the Klmsi and Jnmtia llilln a M\tli 
ind in the Lnshai HiIIr o\ir one fourlli of the ])o]n!latiou arc now Christians, m the Kliasi 
JLIilLs, where the ino\emcnt ih old* st, the increase lias licen onh 71 0 per cent jiosHibh owing 
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to cnrUaiDart of titS md went m wmr time br the WeWi CtlTinatie UrtbodJ^ ti*- 
piindpel bodj woiiin^ Tte ipr«d of OirMtuudtj m the HUli u ptewnimil 

Emre hM been tort of rermlirt wire orw the whoie Ltaiu pojnrftticiiL TV diitnrt 
n« been deienbed m a mMnnoremeirt are* the merremeitt u doe to the Wdat 

loaa degree to tbe Loedem Baptista at Lnn g b»b, with a anowbaH lyitem of 
preadiiiig by local cooTerta. In. a dwtrict of 7 000 aqnare peopled by le«i 

than 100,000 people, there are now 3" 000 Obriattana wbeio ten yean ago then wen only two 
tionaani At pteaent h ia qurt the faahioci to bo a CJmrtian and eren tie Ctdefi ar* 
joining the moretnont. At flrrt I waa indmed to caat donbt cm the acenraoy of tie 
flguiea and anffleated that xeabTot Chiiatian eunmeraton mWlrt bare made entdea according 
to then- own wuhea rather than the fac^ Tie Sopermtaideiit, iowereiv thmlra ti® caee i> 
rather the rererae. Hr Scott toted many mtrio himaelf anil V qnotea an of the 

rigrmma rtaadajd adopted by the new ctJuverU the flTe-year oid aon of pcienta 

b«ng entered as an Animist becaoae the jormg acoundrel wma to greedy that he failed to aay 
hia goew before mcak. On tha other hand a mad wtanan of an Annniat famHy waa entered 
aa a Chiiitian aa ihe abraya went np to the Ghiirch and jeaned in when hymoa were bemg anng^ 
In the other hill dutneta the oomiminity ia not jet lo itrcM bat all ihow very large proper 
tiemate mcreaeot. In Hanipnr where the Jluanma are wortmg among the hShtnica, Ctna- 
Uana number orer 4,000 agalnit IN in 1811 " 

In BQiai and Orwaa a maja rooTeroent reoently took place among the lower caatea of 
th Bhahabad diatnct and the Hethodist mtaaiananea claim that the dgirrea underrate the 
nnmber of conrerta made. Bnt, apart from thia local morement, the tribes which hare 
anpphed th largeat ntnnber f oonTerta in thia Prormca are th Oiaona with nearir 120 000, 
the Httndaa with 81 000 and th Khariaa with 51,000 Aa ha* already b«i seen tne opening 
up of Qmta Bagpnr and th nftjddw'nmg ootmtry in the Central ProTtncei has hrooght th 
Oraona, Hcmdaa and oths trib« into contact a higher standard of hfs and tha resolt 
b growing reatleaaneas mental and social, amoeg these people of which the miasioaariea 
hare not bean low to profit- tb— conrenlona to Chiwtianlty of th Oraona of th Jaahpnt 
State of the Central Frorineea took place jnat before the oenrna of 1811 and, in ipete of th* 
rooToment alraadr deambed towarda a renral of tribal conacioniaeaB and onity ther* haa 
erldentlr been oonaiderabl headway mad by th# Ciriatian maaians of Bihar and Orkas 
though there has been lea progteas dtmng tfw decade In the Central Prorinoea How far 
thia growing tribal telf-oocadouanea# will affect the progre*# of Chriftiaiifty amemg theaa ^pie 
la an mtereatmg qneation for the future to demde. There are two nsw foroea whl^ th 
Chnatian mbsiona will n w haTe to recogniae, the progreadre organltatlon, both aomal and 
pohtloai, of the baaea in the lower grades of Trwlt^ society and th* mwing Interest which 
IS bemg taken m the depresaad nliTi by thslnilfm of th'TTijTht in of Hlndoism. 

W hare already seen ao me e lamp Ir» of the inflnmcs of or* erf thaee factors in dtscuasing the 
relsbotu betwaen the Aiya SamaJ and ChriatianrtT The Depressed Ctaaa mbskm^ st rted 
br Hindn Boebtiea ospaciall'f in th west sed eouth f India, hare probably not yet reached 
a stage m which ther senoiuly Sect Christian miadonaiy enterpnae and the subject is, 
thenfora st preaent oatiide the sphere ot a oenai* report. 

84. The Paraw who follow the Zoroaatnnn religion, tbo ancient creed 
of Persia ntnnber 101 778 and of the total number 03 000 were enomerated in 
the Bombay Praodency and it* State* and Barodn. The r*rm8 ** a whole form 
a •elf-contimed community which u nntffeoted either by proaelytiim or by nugm 
tiOTL Their lUcreeBe of 2*5 per cent daring the decade agamst *.fall in the popul* 
tion of the Preeadenoy u largely doe to the feet that the majority inhabit &mb*y 
Gty and the Qujaist Coo*t, where the mfloeiua mortniity w»« alight Analrwag 
the age diatributioii of this community Mr SedgwTck point* out that white the 
large proportion of personis in the age group* 15 to 60 ahows that their sumval rate 
is at proseot high the number of chOdira between 0 5 hna steadily decreoeed 
eince 1691 and i* now even lower than ra France The Panda are uauallv well to-do 
and their eeonotnio condition apprtmmatea more nearly to western ttnndard* 
than that of any other Indian commtmitT A lowering of their birth rate la not 
In theeA arcnmitancee unnatural and their mode of life hna hitherto eecured them 
a correepondmgfv low death mte hut the stattstic* suggeet that the mntgin is not 
unlikely to be«me dangeroujly smalL 

9J. An attempt has aometlme* been made at previou* censuses to olttaln 
figures of the adherent* of the yanou* aect* of Hinduism and Islam. From a 
atatistind point of view the mformatioii has been found to bo Incomplete in 
acenrate and pmctically valneles*. No general inrtroctioni were lssne<l on the 
present occwiion for the enumcrafioQ of aectanan distinctions and in most J rv 
rince# aect* were not diatmguiahed ereept the two mam reforming aectkm 
of HmdaHm the Arya Bamaj and the Brahmo Bamaj Relicioos dewopment* 
in It din daring the last decade have been political aocul and emi racial 
than denominational or doctnnal Some bnef general account bowerer wilM»e 
found m some of the provincial report* of both Ifrodu and Muham^Un ee^ 
but in odIv a few case* has tabulation of the figures been attempted and wberc 
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CHAPTER IV — BELIOIOIC 
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aUpwBonswbo to belong 
to the Shia wet are either 
Mappilks or I*bbei». The 
trustworthmais of the retnin 
of Shiai mart alwaji be 
Boipect M then rebcion allcrvn 
thexQ to conc5e*l taair •eota 
mn identity a privilege of 
whicli, owing to the oon 
tempt and hatred with which 
they were frequentlT regarded 
by the Sonnifl, they freely 
availed themeelvea m the pa*t Mr Latuner Cenaui Supermtendent, North Wert 
Frontier Province wntmg m 1011 remartB m thw ooameotion — 

In new of the f»ct that Bhia# are allowed bj their rchgiooi tenatj to deny their aset ia 
order to aToid periemfaaii, it u mtereatnig to nirttoe that I am Informed hr rrrv^ of the 
memberi of the community that th Sh iae recorded in F«hawmr are laiwew in ezmai of the 
aotnal nnmbeia. It u ao^eated to me (I gira tlie eipJanatkai for wiatrt ii worth) that tha 
emggermton Li doe to the enmitr of Smim enmnaratoii, who If they had a grudge agamat toy 
ona ttauimg in the block with which they had to deal, would be Ekely to nco rf him ai Rhla 
by aoct"^ 

Rai Bahadur Lehna Smgh (North Wert Frontier Provmoe) however t.hmhe 
that theae condibona have ohmiged and that the return of Bhiag b probably 
<Kjrrect and though it ii probable that the old hoetility atiU remama among aome 
of the more fanatsw aectiona the extent to which aectanan enmity haa been aoftened 
under modem oonditiona la indicated m the foDowmg paoaage m the Bihar and 
Ocaaa report — 

For many yeaia it wai difficult and Ten dangeroni for Shiaa to Twft the AraHan aano 
tuadea, and they took to rmting' the abriTTea f the Alid martyre t Kerbela fortaad if they 
Tinted Mecca they o»ed, for Mfety ■ lake to adopt the 8nnnl form of pi a j ' ci An fnteieatlng 
account recetTod from a Bhia gentleman of thia proTince of hk expetknea dumig a recent 
nazt to Mecca and Medina ihona that darhjg hm pugdatMgn 2te eip t ml enced no tuch difficulty 
ho jotnod m ctmgregatiaia conantTrrg ol aa many ai fl 000 Hhiai in the Kaaba itaeH and no 
objTCtwn waj raiaed by the Araba, At lledma ha found that the Goremor, who waa a Sunni, 
had a fihia aariitant to that all anatance poaalhle might be grroi to £hia jaUgnma. Ob the 
Toyage there waa no lefemm to the eternal dwpute betwem Sunni and fihia, though both 
■ecta were lepreaented on board the abp convuiaatioo waa f iigi naariT by a diiinite between 
the Sunnif regarding the extent and nature of the linmac tuowlodge of th Prophei. When 
thia rayymcJbnaat ta oocumng between Sunni andShla in the holyplacea, it la natural that 
greater cordiality in their raiauana ahould be found In BQtar al^ The Tery fact that the 
censua atatfataca for STiiaa are ao inaooniate ta a proof that thn ia ao. 

Other important Kota of Muhammaaims are the Ahmadia and the Wahabia 
aome deacnption of whom will be found m the North Wert Frontier Province 
Report, A number of amall religioua dinnoni ore aaaociatod with the worship 
of particular ptrs and ehrmea a natural corollary to the umvenal tendency 
towardt apecinlixation ahown m the religion of Islam asm moat other rebgiona 

99 dnbsviinTy Table III givea the particulars of the denommationa of 
Ohnstmns and compare* them with the fignrea of 101 1 The accuracy of the figures 
depends entirely on the amotmt of mtereat taken by the miasionarfea at the time of 
the cenius and the assistance which they gave to the census stall The number of 
CSmatiana who returned no denommatHm on the present ocoasioo is very consider 
able end for this reason, and because of substantial discrepanciea Ewtween the 
census returns and the figures supplied from their boohs by the mitsiona, aome of 
theSapenntendeuticoiiaider thcrotum ofeectstobe nnsatiafacto^ Mr Boag is 
mclmed to question the Madrms figures and Mr Kdye refused to d&russ the figures 
of the United Provmcea at all m view of the largo number who returned no aect. 
Ho remarhac — 

As to the dirtribotkin by sect ttd* U Bttie that can ba said, Tha recordhig of ChristiaD 
tecta u dllRcult, for the names can hare ao meaning to ths onEnaiy ctmiDOTUrr The difficulty 
is OTTitccn to aotna crtfxtt by atbng the mfniofi*, to Msne to their etasrvrtM fCfm kansg 
tba itam of the tect a nttm on them in Tcmacnlar Tba misakms were ray dilato^ in doing 
tin and la cu ca c q acnce the number of ledUn ChmUans who retanwd so tect is r^ry iarge — 
ocariy 2S 000, Under tbr^e d onimrUa cet mo coodatkaa eaa ba tbawn from tia Ugom and 
the fact that ocJt ikt Baptbts. rmbyterfant, and Ilotnan CathoEca show inerrawa probaUr 
Bieani no mora than that th adhermta of theae sects were alone in fcttisf thdr allpa in good 

time. If ths deferthmeas of tba aect ctathtlca indicatea that leas hsporunoa f atucied to 
Krtwjw than ten years tfo, I Tantuia to mggesi that the statistics aieweDJcat,” 
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CHAPTER TV— ElXiatOH 
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CHAPTER V 


Age 

10(X T}i« macccorflcy of the age reluma of the Iiidi*n CenBii* a proveihial 
and Ku been diBonieed m oreiy cenitiB report. There ib a treditional reticei^ 
regarding the mention of apeoajon a age wfaioh probably haa ita ongm m the najne 
claai of ideaa oi that TThioh cauiw a taboo on the mention of name*. The ag^^ 
like the n a me im oonsdered to be an mtnnate part of a man s peraonahty 'whieh 
if given away might bo ased m some magical meaitt to caoae brm injm^ 
Whether thia iraperirtatum haa ncnr any pracfatal force i* dcrabtfah but the fact « 
that few Indiana know their age or have any mtereet m their own age or m th»t 
of other*. No official record i* kept of the date of birthi, there are no birtbd*y 
anniTetsaiy ffitea, and though it la a traditiDii among HnidiiB that at the birth of 
a ohild a hotoaoope ihould be oomrtruoted it la donbtfol if thia la a nnireraal 
praotioe even among the bettor ciliwea whether it la or not the docmnent i*. 
aeldom oontuhed and u ccrUmly not made nee of m oonnection with th® 
oenan* ennineration. A good deaorqitioQ of the average ooaiitloca under whi^ 
the letnni of age n obtamed ni given by llr Edye (United Province*) — 

Tb onbnaij cdueated lodiu hai tvtj Tagoe ideu about hb cn aga. The inudo 
oated InHba hu pcaetioaltj no Ideas at alL And a man who does not know Ms own ags {g 
imlikaLj to know the agia of other people. The bead ol tbe booe who atwwmd tb« oiq. 
meiato s qaertiaDa not onij for bnns^ bot also for bsi fkmilj’ might have acme idea of tb 
ageof his cooa, Mpecsallr if these attended aohool or had enteierl or hoped to eoto' OomiQ 
ment semce. H would have lesa idea of the af« of bis dan^tm Ttoy bttle of that of 
wife, whieb he had nerei acoaiatelr known and praottoaQr noea of that id tha uothen-lndaa- 
and patemal aanta who happened to ha qnartetrcd upon him. Emnnerators ware fautmcted 
to neord the ags as stated ff tha ■tatanort appeared maooable tierwiao to aid«Totir 
fej ill A pnostions with raferBiee to waD-rcnanbered erorti such as famines fsflayr 
obtain a on theaa hnes, to estnnats K as beat theT- ooold ud enter according^ It ^ 

obvhm that whQe rajn may wed mnembec that k bad Itsst be^nn to foQow tha ploogh Iji 
tha ywar of th great famme, ha canoot call np shnUar manortea vfcaiioasly for his tmcte <:,f 
hw grandmother Agam, if ^ head cd the how has no dear reooCectkiD irf past srecta, tfjg 
enumeiator has tha man bef ora hnn aul t any rate tha mateikds for an cstimats llhennd^ 
u not befiwa hoe, but is probably wdl known to him a ihrawd gneas shonld ba poadbla In thfa 
ease ako. The grandmother be la imEkdy to have noticed, and if aha happens to ba In fcrdm^ 
ho has naret erven seec her Tie ago recorded In thia caae m y wefl mi* tha mark by d«*drn_ 
For the gneaafng of the ag* of others is not the lodwn atwogpomt, even where be feed oeate^ 
and inteUijent, Daring the period when tie atafl was hehig trained, I kad my own a^r^ 
gru«ed by hnodreds of anpenrlaoTs and etmmeratois, and tha estimate* were aeldom wftki^i 
At* year* od the truth, and Taifed between 16 and SO ” 

101 Tbi* nmcoirmcy of knowledgo or judgment find* exprcMionm cettaiii 
definite way* in the ceniQ* *cbedale of which the movt cotupKUon* H tie pre. 
feemsOQ for certam figure*, cii thoae ending in the digit* 0 and d Tbe erfen^ 
to which til* plumpng on multiples of 5 whicli i* a weD known pbenomenoh 
in the age return* of a5 countnea, is earned in tbe Indian Cen*u* i* a matter 
which v&l be dacuasod more folly m the actuarial report. It U TKwsible by at\ 
analvfia of the figures to obtain a mcaaure of the tendency to favour fpectal 
number*. In Bihar and Orisia foe example in tbe speoianT oelected group 
of 100 000 male*, who»o age* wer e tabulated for tbe Actuary aoout 23 per cent, 
of the age* srere ^turned m figure* ending with 0 •nd 18 per cent, wrth figorea 
endo^ in d Jlri Sedgwsck earned the aoalym of tbe Bombay figure* lather 
farther uring the Iiidex of Contentratioo ” deviaed by the United State 
Ceniu* Bureau and mentioned by IVhipple in hH book on Statbtica* This 
iudex la obtaiwd bv tumming tne age return* between 23 and C2 year* loclonve 


rwawh^iw— ,1 uw«»i« w (i4 #(w*w »r xin«r»i»r *r Otmt* c us aw wifr^fc cui«* 
sa Bao. »n 
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and finding wliat percentage is fioi ne by tlie sum of the returns of years ending with 

5 or 0 to one-fifth of the total sum The result 
would vaiy between a minimum of 100, representmg 
no concentration at all, and a maximum of 600, if no 
returns were recorded with any digits other than 
the two mentioned The result is given m the 
marginal table taken from the Bombay report, 
and IS compared with similar figures returned at 
various censuses m European countries It will be 
seen that the cumulative tendency is more pro- 
nounced m India than m even the more backward 
countries of Europe Apart from this particular 
foim of concentration there is also a strong mclma- 
tiou to favour ceitain numbers such as 2, 8 and 12 
and a maikedpieference for even over odd numbers 
102 Apart from the p^cliological obsession of certain digits there are other 
characteristic de^^atlons from the facts of age which are pecuhar the Indian 
returns and can be briefly stated 

(1) ChldJiood — The record of the age of mfants below one year by months 
would obviously be beyond the scope of the Indian enumeration and an attempt 
to define this category by a defimte name such as “ infant,” or its Indian 
eqmvalent, has special difficulties of its own, smce the various vernacular words 
equivalent to infant are usually employed in a loose and ambiguous sense and 
can be used to describe any child still at its mother’s breast We get, therefore, 
by virtue of this ambigmty, of nomenclature, a large number of children, who may 
be anything from one month to two or three years old, tabulated m the category 
0-1, with a corresponding depletion of the immediate subsequent age-periods 
This misstatement is common to both sexes 



Index of 

Region 

concontra 


tion 

Bombay C aelected area 1 

325 

males I do do 2 

3U 

Bulgaria 

245 

Russia 

1S2 

Hungary 

133 

United States 

120 

Canada 

110 

France ' 

100 

Germany 

102 

Sweden 

101 

England and Wales 

100 

Belgium 

100 


(2) Youth — Owing to the obloquy mcurredby Hindu paients who have failed 
to marry their girls before puberty there is a strong mclmation to understate the 
age of unmarried girls who have reached this age, which affects the age-period 
10 to 16 On the other hand marriage and motherhood appear to convey an im- 
pression of age, and the age of young married women is more usually overstated 
than understated In the case of males the period of adolescence, 15 to 20, appears 
to be avoided, youths being either advanced to the ages of manhood or set back 
to childhood The motive m this case is not clear, but may be an mstmctive 
attempt to avoid the awkward category which receives neither the privileges of 
childhood nor the digmties of maturity 

(3) Middle hfe — Unlike the experience of western countries the tendency 
towards understatement in middle life appears to be greater m the case of males 
than of females The fact that all Indian women by that time have been married 
makes understatement unnecessary, whereas there are a large number of bachelors 
and widowers m the nuddle age-periods who deliberately misstate their age, espe- 
cially if they are contemplating entering the marriage market and want young 
wives 

(4) Old age — ^The exaggeration of old age is perhaps natural m a population 
which matures early and has a short expectation of life It occurs m respect of 
both sexes and perhaps more conspicuously m the case of old women WTiereas m 
England about 2 per million give their ages as over 100, the corresponding pro- 
portion m Bengal is 300 and the same tendency to exaggerate has undoubtedly 
affected the ages at 70 and over 

103 The results of these defects, mtentional and unintentional, m the crude 
figures IS that, before they are of any value for the construction of life tables statistics 
and the deduction of birth and death-rates, the returns have to be carefuUy 
corrected and graduated by actuarial calculations The conclusions of the 
actuary who has dealt with them on the present occasion are embodied m a 
separate report* and this report makes it unnecessary for me to deal with the age 
returns from this or from any other technical aspect There are, however, other 
pomts of view from which the age tables are of mterest and if we assume, as we 
undoubtedly may, that the various eirors and misstatements are more oi less 
constant it is possible, by combining the figures mto groups of larger or smaller size. 


* The Actuarial Report was not readv when this report went to Pres«i 
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to ^am some idea of the sg^-constitutioQ of the populatioii tnd it« peruxijc 
vanation* But, u tbe SupcrmteDdent of Banna remarks," the figurei murt 
bo regarded as ahcrtnn^ the truth eomewhat distorted and clouded d the 
cloud M thmned by using eoiiDer sge-groupa the distortion is moreased if 
the distortion is reduced by eocpandmg the age-mups the essential character* oi 
the statistica are more senouilv clouded. stilX having combined the figure* m 
age-groups we may with some confidence compare age-group* of one census with 
thoee of another aiid, perhap* with more czrttion, contrast the proportions shown 
in the vanouB ige-groupe at any single census- 

Aidt. figures of the total population of India are not tabulated by annual 

age-penods but the table below grven the ago distribubou of 10 000 male* and 
female* m the Indian population at five ceusnse* by qumquenmal penoda. 


I lan, Wi, urn. im. I im. 



The decennram ISSl 1891 which was fairly free from any aenoos oatastro- 
phies or diuiteis m Indu is generally held to be a penod of more or lea* normal 
growth. In the first of the font diagrams on the oppoeite page I have given the 
curve* of the population, male *nd female aceonlrag to the censes of 1891 cod' 
trastmg them mth the age curre* of thepopolatjon of England and Wales in 1911 
There are certain permanent factors which differentiate the character of 
tbe Indian age conitrtution from that of tor western country the* are 
(o) the h^h buth rote in India accompanied hy a high infant mortality 
and (6) the low expectation of Me. It i* not necewHuy to pursue the contrast 
mto greater detail at this point but ioinetLing will bo said later on of tbe 
differenoe of character between the figure* of the uncontrolled eastern popnla 
tvona with those of the controlled populatrons of western countries, 

103 The other three dugram* show the deviation from that of 1801 of tbe 
age di*tribationa of the three snbwqoent ceniases. The vanatKms are more 
marked at the eitmne* of life whkh are roost exposed to mortality tbe drop m the 
number of infants m 1901 after the famines bemg conspicuous. 

Comparing the figure* of lO*’! with those of 1011 we notice a decrease in 
tbe proportions In the groups O-J and 13-35 and a nse la the group C-Jfi and in 
tbe proportion* of thoee orer 40 yein 
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THE AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION OF 
INDIA AT THE CENSUSES OF 1901,1911 & 1921 
COMPARED WITH THAT AT THE CENSUS OF 1891 
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istrated m tlie marginal diagiam and more cleaily m tlie 

diajirams opposite 


DIAGRAM SHOWING 
THE AGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
10,000 MALES-19Zt&l9ll 
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wlucli sliow giaplu- 
cally the figures of 
1921 ns a percentage 
of those of 1911 at 
each age-group 
T/ie decade has seen 
a icducl'ion w the 
pcyimhons of yoimg 
childie)} and the 
yonnge) adnlts and 
an mciease of the 
pwjwilio}} of the ad- 
olescent and of the 
elde> adult popula- 
tion We can do no 
moie than glance at 
the factors \rhich 
ha\e produced tins 
change and which 
differ in impoitaiice 
in different parts of 
India The princi- 
pal aie (1) the in- 
fluence of famine 
and plague m the 
past, (2) tlie fall of 
the birth-rate at the 


i'. 


3) the selective mcidence of the influenza mortality 

accurate we should be able to follow each batcli of Uicpaai 

the population as it progressed over 
successive censuses from mfancy to age 
and watch the influences upon it of 
mortality and migration over the suc- 
cessive decades With tlie inaccuracy 
of the Indian figures we can only 
obtam imperfect glimpses of this 
contmuity but enough to see the 
influence of the past on the present m 
certam cases The margmal table 
from the Bombay Report gives the 
ten-year groups at successive censuses 
^ct of the 1877 famine in the age-groups 
20 m 1891, 20-30 m 1901 and 30-40 in 


< tii each oj 

Bombay) 

1901 

1911 

to 

to 

11 

1021 


4-1 

1 

4-2 


—8 


4-1 


—1 


, while the 1899 famine is shown thiough 
‘ups 0-10 m 1901 10-20 m 1911 and 
L 1921 Another strilcing illustration 
Dmbay is exhibited m the marginal 
lowmg figures of certain age-groups 
Panch Mahals district where the 
/f 1921 are shown as a percentage 
figures of 1911 Here the whole 
owing to the passing mto the 
oup (15-40) of the two five-year 
which had been disturbed by 
arrune, that group remams almoi^ 
while the groups above and 
steeply Indeed Mr Sedgwick 
lat this legacy of the past 
e dominatmg factor in the 
' of the Bombay population, 


NUMBERS OF WALES AND FEMALES IN 
CERTAIN AGE PERIODS IN 1921 TO THE CORRESPONDING NUMBERS IN 19tf IN INDIA 
AND CERTAIN PROVINCES. 

{muna of iNf- foii 
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These featmes are illustrated m the marginal diagram and more clearly m the 

diagrams opposite 
which show graphi- 
cally the figures of 
1921 as a percentage 
of those of 1911 at 
each age-group 
The decade has seen 
a rednelion in the 
oforiioni^ of young 
children and the 
younger aduUs and 
an increase of the 
propoHion of the ad- 
olcbcent and of the 
eldei adult popula- 
tion We can do no 
more than glance at 
the factors which 
have produced this 
change and which 
difier in importance 
m difierent parts of 
India The prmci- 
pal are (1) the m- 
fluence of famme 
and plague m the 
past, (2) the faU of 
the birth-rate at the 

end of the decade and (3) the selective mcidence of the influenza mortality 

106 Were the age returns accurate we should be able to foUow each batch of ^nflneneeoi the past 

the population as it progressed over 
successive censuses from mf ancy to age 
and watch the influences upon it of 
mortahty and migration over the suc- 
cessive decades With the maccuracy 
of the Indian figures we can only 
obtam imperfect glimpses of this 
contmmty but enough to see the 
influence of the past on the present m 
certain cases The margmal table 
from the Bombay Report gives the 
four ten-year groups at successive censuses 
the effect of the 1877 famme m the age-groups 
10-20 m 1891, 20-30 m 1901 and 30-40 m 
1911 , while the 1899 famine is shown through 
age-groups 0-10 m 1901 10-20 m 1911 and 
20-30 m 1921 Another striking illustration 
from Bombay is exhibited m the margmal 
table showmg figures of certam age-groups 
m the Panch Mahals district where the 
figures of 1921 are shown as a percentage 
of the figures of 1911 Here the whole 
population has risen by 16 per cent , but, owing to the passmg mto the 

adult group (15-40) of the two five-year 
groups which had been disturbed by 
the 1899 famme, that group remains almo^ 
stationary while the groups above and 
below it rise steeply Indeed Mr Sedgwick 
considers that this legacy of the past 
famines is the dommating factor m the 
age constitution of the Bombay population^ 


Perceniage. x^crtase or decrease at each census ttr each of 
the four ten year age groups {Bombay) 



1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

Age-group 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

0—10 

+23 

—16 

+10 

+ 1 

10-^0 

— 1 

+ 10 

—0 

+2 

20—30 

+ 14 

— 7 

+12 

—8 

30-^0 

+16 

— 2 

+ 6 

+1 

Total population 

+16 

-6 

+ 6 

—1 


m 


percentage of vanation 
The table illustrates clearly 

Percentage borne by the numbers \n certain age 
groups in 1921 to the correspojidmg numbers 
of 1911 {PaneJi Mahals) Numbers of 
1911 = 100 


Age gTonp 

Males 

Females* 

0—10 

126 

122 

10—16 

164 

100 

16—40 

101 

99 

40 and over 

123 

120 


Percentage menage and decrease at each census in 
certain age groups {Central Provinces) 


Age'gnrap 


0—10 

10—20 

20—50 

30-40 

40—00 


1891 1901. 

1001 lOlL 

1911 1921, 

— £0 3 

+24-0 

— 21 

+ 67 

—14-0 

+10-0 

} - *0 

+10-2 

f —16 8 
1—20 

— 34 

+ 81 

+ 3-0 
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even ovarrfiadcrTmifi the elective mortility of the mflnema epidemic. Tie 
B*ine influence u dWrnible m the figures of the Centnl Provmces where 
the mfant mortairty of the greet famine ponod 1807 ItKW has hdped to 
deplete the categonee of £0-30 whDe the high birth nte which immediate 
after the f a min e hai contributed to the increase in the adoJ^cent 
categonee. 


107 The special orcuinstance* of the deoade nnpoee therr mfluence on the 
population through the medium of births and deaths. A orief account was given m 
parsOTaph 12 above of the conditions under which the official record of birthe and 
deathe is made and some eetmiate has already been given of the probable accuracy 
of the reoords It will be of interoat to see how far these rwxmls throw lighten 
the coDclujaons already reached regarding the age distribntjon of the popntstioD, 
The average birth rates of the mam provmoea are given m the statement below 
dmded mto four categonee, the average of the penod up to and indading 1917 the 
avera^ of the three years IBIS 1910 and 1920 the avertge of the whole d«ade 1011 
£0ajia the average of the decade ICOl 10 The birth rate of the first seven years 

^ ... though rt fed in moet provinoes in the middle 

a ^ abnormally low and 

has maintained the numbers enumerated 

’ss mir m the age-category C-10 The senoos 

iwM. ^ TO jU btra rate in 1018 and its 

«*, a »» iTO, partial recovery only in the subsequent 

. ^ years accomrts for the depletion of the groop 

It— M 5 E g, 0-5 m the cemmi figures. The dt^ ts 

g Svf S w specially notioeable in the Central ProTinceB 

»«■ SEES Berar Bihar and OrtsBs, Bombay and 

rivrte 5 S 2 2« ^ United Provmoea, There was extra 

riviteM 41 44 w S I ordmar^ qmok recovery of the both rate 

in the Punjab the rate iwing from SO'fl 
m 1018 to 40-8 m 1019 and 48 m 1020 We may glance at the death ratee. 
The mcidenoe of mortahty on the proportion at various sgae u ehown by the 
figure* m Table V and iDnstrated by the diagrams oppoait©, the curves showing 
the peroentaOT of the rate of 1018 on the average rates m different s^penods 
The enrvea bring out well the adult mortality of 1018, espeoiaily in the 
Central Provincee, Bombay Bihar and Onssa and the United Provin' 
c« where mfluenta was most vmilent. In Assam and Bengal the carres at the 
early sduh penods are much leas iteep owing partly to the oomparatire weak 
nees of the epidemic and partly to the immigration of perecaiB m the adolt cate- 
gone*. The age-categories fl to 15 are always healthy and were specially unmone 
from the death madence of both mfluenxa and pli^e, 

106 It is usual to gauge the character of the population of Imlia m respect of 
its progrcfiirveneaa by showing the proportion of uhUdren (0-10) per 100 of 
adufum the age-group* 15 to 40 and per 100 of married women m the same age- 
group This has been done m SubsKbary Table 111 the figures of three censuses 
being compared. The statistica are of cotundeiable interest. Under ordinary 
conditions the nse m the proportion of children as compared vnth both tho 
adults and the mnmed women m the figures for the whole of India and for some 
of the Pronncesmight easfiybetaicnassnmdication of an increase in tbefertfllty 
of mamnge during the decade. The mference would, however be entirely incor 
rect As we have already seen tlie feature of 1021 is the decline m the 
numbers of young children end of adults between the ages 15 and 40 rspecialiy m 
the tracts which were exposed to the mflaenza The decrease ui the nombers 
of young childLren ^ the laD of the birth rate m the perXKl 10I8-'X) hos been 
psrtiaUr set off by the Urge numbers of ohler chlldrca, who were bom under 
healthy condittons m the cariier part of tho decade and escaped the movtolity of 
the epidemic But what really causes the nse m the retw of ebfldren k the 
depletion of the adult categone# and especiallr of tb« numbers of manwl women, 
and it is this dcplelion which controls the figure* at any rate m those sjeaN where 
the epidemic has dominated the Ntoation, IVe may obwrre tho farts exhibited 
clently In the figures of Bengal, Bombay tml the Central ProviDce* In tl e tsbie 
bekrw vrhere toe proportiotu are compared with the total increase per cent- 
lo the decade 


therr mfluenc* on the 


nre* in .laujc i anu inuswrawxi ny cue augrama uppoaite, inta curvoa auawing 
e peroentaOT of the rate of 1018 on the avera^ rates m different ai^perKMls 
le enrvea bring out well the adult mortality of 1018, oapeoiaily in the 
ntral Provincee, Bombay Bihar and Onssa and the United Provm- 
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1 InCEEASE^EC 0I2tT OF i 






1 ACTXTAL MmUEE AT 


PEoroETiox oremLDErN pee jno 


1 CERTAIN AGES 1911 192 

1 





Province 







1 







Adults 1540 

jjamed females 
aged 1540 


AU 

0 10 

10 15 

15 40 






Ages 



1 

1921 

1911 

1921 

1911 

Assam 

4-13 2 

85 

-r28 4 1 

4-12 5 

75 1 

7S 1 

lOG 

109 

JJcDgal 

4- -8 , 

— 1 2 

-t 83 1 

[4-53 

t)S 1 

70 

172 


Bihar and Onssa 


— 66 

+ 4 9 1 

— 0 8 

70 ' 

73 

107 

170 

Bomba) 

1—12 1 

1 1 

-f 1 1 

4-14 1 ; 

— 04 

I 

70 

03 

ISO 

130 

Burma 

‘4-94 ! 

4-32 

4* 9 1 1 

1 +118 

60 

05 

201 

211 

C- P and Bcrar 

— 03 1 

— 2 1 

4-274 

— 8 1 

79 


183 

1(4 

Madras 

14-22 ! 

— 08 

4-56, 

1+35 

1 05 

1 

08 

100 

103 

K W^ r PrOTunce 

4-3 8 

— 2 1 

4-19' 

+ 79 

1 74 

82 

200 ' 

212 

Punjab and Delhi 

4- 58 

4-10 8 

4-10 1 1 

— 0 1 

70 

09 

198 

179 

United provinces ' 

j — 31 

-- 03 

— 371 

— 5 5 

CG 

02 

IGl 

loO 

Baroda 

’4-40 

4-0 1 

1 4-42 5 

— 7 1 

09 

00 

107 

143 

C 1 and Gwabor 

-19| 

— 1 4 

4-25 8 

— 9 7 

70 1 

04 

177 

1^8 

Hyderabad 

, — OS 1 

— 8 6 

4-09 

—10 2 

09 1 

OS 

175 

lt>7 

Kashmir 

4-5 0 

4- 6 1 

' 4-7 7 

+ 49 

77 1 

77 

183 

183 

jMysoro 

' 4-3 0 

4- SO 

1—02 

+ 38 

00 

04 

174 

103 

Raj put ana 

— 0 6 

— 1 2 

4-20 0 

—10 0 

74 

03 

ISO 
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'Wliathas actually happened is not that the babies have multiplied but that 
the number of parents has been suddenly reduced at the end of the decade, the 
married women having suffered a two-fold depletion, by death and by 
widowhood The figures show an intere'^tina comparison between the tracts which 
were respectively most and least exposed to mfluenza and the pomt illustrates the 
dangers of drawing any conclusions regardmg comparative fertility from propor- 
tions of this kmd, where the statistics are largely influenced by a concentrated 
and selective mortabty, and the census only gives us, as it were, one photograph 
arbitrarily picked out of a contmuous reel 

109 A great deal of attention has been given in recent years to the study of iniam siortaiity 
infant and child mortality The subject is one which canonly be bnefl} touched 
on inaroportofthiskmd, butit is somtimatel} bomid up vnth the population 
glO^Ytllthat some discussion of it is inevitable in considermg the factors vhich 
govern the figures of the census The death-rate of infants (2 c children below 
one year of age) is usually calculated per 1,000 births m tlie year and the expres- 
sion “ mfaut death-rate " vill be used in this sense 
Tlie recent infant death-rates m some of tlie coun- 
tries m different parts of the vorld are gnen in the 
margm Infant mortalit} has been steadil} falling 
in most countries since ISSl the decline between 
the periods 1881-1885 and 1900-1910 being 24 G 
percent in France, 15 8 per cent m England, 

32 7 per cent m Switzerland, 20 per cent in 
Denmark and 37 G per cent in the Commonwealth 
of Austialia Studies of statistics of countries of 
the world show tliat there is a close correl ition 
between the r ite of infant mortalit \ ind tlie size of 
the famih owing to two distinct ^ct^ of factors, 
pin sioal ind economic On tlie one hand the 

Mtalitv of the mother and tliroiigli Jier tJic 
life of the child appear to be iffectcd h} the 
\ge at winch cliild-bc inng begin*^ the number 
of births (or pregnancies) and O'-pconlh the ‘^pacing of birih^ on the 
other hand the health of the infant closeh allied w ith the c irc mint in< e*: 
froTurntU a^'^ociatod with large families, trr po\crt\, (ongo«^ion mal-nutn- 
tion, in'- nut m snrroundmc^ lud the impro\ idcncc ind icnorance <if the 
piront^ Lirce f nnilic^ and i concomitant wo'^tage of infant -life s(<*ni t(» be 
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Japan 

130 

Serna 

154 

ItaU 

153 

Belgium 

141 

Ontario 

127 

France 

l2o 

United States 

124 

England and Wales 

117 

Finland 

117 

Svrlt-»(rland 

Hi 

Tne Netherlands 

114 

•^colland 

112 

D nmnrk 

lO^i 

Ireland 

aj 

^treden 

7s 

tu^^rahan Cv.nimonweaIth 

"s 

Nemrav 


Netr Zealand 

70 
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t3ia special cliaractenstic* of a bfcolnnurd people and of j^ple m tlie lew 
mmhbt, ftf UH ATUrt, kn nBn. economically favotirod claaaca. The 
arerage rate of infant mortality m 
In d i a (Brrtiah distncts) and the provmcea 
u ^en m the statement in the maipm 
Trrth the rate for 1918 the year of the 
influenia epidemic. In the whole of Bnttth 
India the m^mt death rate amotmts to 
about one-fifrh of the total deeth-rate for 
all and about one-fifth of the children 
die before the age of one year The 
ratios of daetlis vary m different province* 
the birth rate being an important factor 
Thua they are upecial^ high m the United 
Provincee and Central Provincea where the birth rate la high and low m 
itjkMi mtntiiit tm Itadras which haa a lower general oirth rate. The 

i 04 xecordcdrateamaomeofthe oitieaarephenoimnally 
jS owing to the defective reporting of 

S hirtha bo somewhat enaggeratod After noticing 
in effect of epidemic diseafle* on the death-rate 

of children the Bamtary Commisai oner erf Bomhay 
write# ai follows regarding infant mortality m Bombay — 

It ilioold ■coradm^j be bacM in mind that irHlit •mne BO per cent, of the death* are 
due to wndahle conaea raeh u {gnonjiee and negVet on the part of the mother and inaaiu- 
tary hmnea, the ra m ai nd er are dn to the epadomic* of infeetiooa diasaan which are no* affected 
by the tpeoal meaanrea njeahv dopted for the radnrdioa of th infantile death-rate. The 
proporttan of poor peiaani anM*i|; th Pamja u comparatiTeJT amah and the atandard of 
adnaathm amtag thefn b®nf hijh, i* may be awamed that the biifl: of Pam tnlairti are regi*- 
tered at birth ai^ ret theur mfactil* rnoitabty arixHiiited to 109 death! per 1 000 bertha. Sbee 
thia rate preTaila among the better claatea in Bombay th fact hai pit to be faced that for th* 
City as a whole, mclpdmg as rt doea an unduly large propo rt mn of the reiy pooraat dasa, the 
mfantfle morUhty cannot, after every allowance hw been made for Tadon* aoaice* of fallacy 
be faidy eatnnat^ t leaf than 000, which means that of erery two infants bom, <me has to 
die before reaching the age of 12 montha. 

SpecmlcansMoontribirte to the high mortobtr of infanta in India, Owmg to 
the cnatom of early mainago cohabitation and child birth commonly twice piaoo 
before the woman la phymcally mature and thu combmed with the pnmitive and 
inaanitory methods of midwifery eenonaly affects the health and ntabty of the 
mother and throogh her of the ohihi. Avaffabio atatfstica show that over 40 
pet cent, of the death* of mfanti occar m the firat week aiter birth and over 00 
per cent m the first month. If the child sun ’ iv cs the pre-natal and natal dumce# 
of congenital debilrtv and the mLi of child birth it u eipoeed to the dangeru 
of d«a3i m the early montha of life from dmrrhtM or dyaentiy 
>7 jlO The ago distnbnhon m each of the main rebgxrai commnnitje* for 
“*****• "^“^ five censtuse* w given m Snbndmiy Table n at the end of the chapter 
The table below reprodooe* oome of the principal figure# of the last two 
censuaea. 
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The figures are m conformity \ntli the experience of previous censuses re- 
garding the general difference m age distribution The Tribal abongmes, among 
whom marriage after puberty is usual and therc-mamage of widows is freely 
practised, are a younger community than the Hindus and Muhammadans, havmg 
a large proportion m the early age-categories, and are short-lived The Muham- 
madans also have a larger proportion of young children than the Hindus, whose 
social customs are less favourable to rapid growth In pomt of longevity there is 
little difference between Muhammadan and Hmdu males but Hmdu women appear 
to live longer than their Musalman sisters The age distribution of the Chn^ans 
IS very sirmlar to that of the Muhammadans, but, partly owing to the special cha- 
racter of the foreign community which they mclude, the former have a higher pro- 
portion of adults and fewer m the old age-groups It will be noticed that the 
changes smce 1911 m each case accord with the characteristics which we have 
foimd in the general population, %xz , a decrease m the proportions of the very 
young and of adults between 15 and 35 and a marked rise in the number of those 
betv^een 5 and 15 The change is most noticeable in the Tribal commimity 
which came strongly under the influence of tlie two prmcipal factors, the legacy 
of the famme of 1900 and the selective mortality of the influenza epidemic The 
age distribution of the Parsi commumty presents an interesting study The Parsis 
have a very high survival value, but though their numbers have so far been 
mcrcasmg the proportions m the early age-categories have been steadily dimi- 
nishing from census to census Their agc-grouping according to Sundburg s 
categories* IS now 0-15, 27 , 15-50, 57 , 50 and over IG, and their general age 
•distribuiaon IS atthe present time more unfavourable than that of any European 
coitntiy except France The census figures offei a warmng to this commumty, 
whose conduct of manied life is probably more akin to that of western coimtnes 
than IS that of any other commumty m India In a population so disturbed 
by regional factors as that of the present census ^t would be dangerous to draw 
any i^erences from the age distributiou in diff / -it castes Such statistics as are 
available appear to confirm the general conclusions drawn from previous ex- 
perience that the lower strata of the commumty have a higher proportion m the 
younger age-periods and that longer ity is a pmulcge of the higher castes But 
the mdmdual figures display puz/lmg inconsistencies , for example, we find the 
second largest proportions of cliildrcn aged 0 5m Madras among the Kanarese 
Brahmans, while the proportions m the higher cate^ones differ mcxpbcably 
in the case of Tamil and Telugu Brahmans in that Presidency 

111 The meaua^c of the population m various c^xtcgories and at different ^ ^ 

censuses is given m the statements at the end of the Chapter I do not propose 

to discuss these figures because (1) I am not satisfied that the calculations on wlucli 
they arc based (including methods of smoothing the crude figures) are suflicicntl} 
imiform at different censuses to admit of any trustvortliy companson of the re- 
sulting figures and (2) because the difi’ercnccsm the mean age arc m any case 
merely the result of factors which ha^c already been discussed in this Chapter 
The mean expectation of life, which is a different measure altogether, belongs to 
that aspect of tlic age statistics whicli is being dealt with m the Actuanal report 

112 It will be of mterest to exanunc the age division of the population m 
larger categories m accordance with Sundburg s well-known theories as to the 
balance of the population at different age groups Sundburg finds tliat half the 
population as contained m tlie categories from 15 to 50 and remains steady, wlnlc 
the fluctuations in the numbers m the young and old categories respcctuely 
indicate the progressive, stationary or regressive nature of the population The 
typical groujungs arc gn cn togctlicr with figures for India and some of its Pro- 
vinces and of some otlicr countries in the table following 
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CcuMiruit — 

£ngkcd sod WciM 1911 (nulot) 
Uiut<d 8t t« of Aoieaat (popaittzon) 
It*]/ (-^0 — ) 

Unjon ol Stmth Afnc* ( — do—) 


P»01>c*tfc« w th, 

■Bi imrrtrha at Mrlm t^pariodi. 


O-IV 


300 

321 

«9 

397 


lAJO. 


MI 

MS 

471 

307 



100 

141 

IfiO 

M 


Indi* ■[ Jgjj 

BoTLgil tJid BDutr uid f 1931 
On»»* (male*) tl911 

lUdTM (m*l«) { [JJj 


303 

388 

403 

411 

aaa 

383 


403 

303 

COO 

493 

490 

487 


IIS 

109 

90 

87 

128 

134 


BomUy (male*) 

<XP JtB«rM(m*l») 


TJnitod Provmow / 1831 

(mmlw) J: 1911 

BninuL, Boddlikt i 1931 

(nx*]w) ^ 1911 


393 

373 

418 

396 

378 

373 

37B 

395 


001 

iL4 

471 

489 

BOO 

014 

493 

483 


107 

103 

113 

106 

117 

IIS 

IM 


The Indian d^trrei arc the tc* iH of factor* whioh differ eewnttafly from tbo«^ 
m wertem oonntne*, ci*. a hi^J?r birth rate fmipfrcd by a high inf ant deaths 
rate, & loirer expeotatiou of life and greater floctuiition m the adoft age-oatego- 
nea orwmg to famuie and epidemic*. There la, how ever a general conmnnity to 
Sondbfir^a ftandard* m the different tyw of population and while we diaoem 
m the oornpaxtttrre flgtiie* of thu and tne last cenam an indication of the ten- 
denmee whiah hare tuready been duonaaed, cu a decline m the proportion of 
the adnita and a ootresponding mcrea*e in the other categonee, each prorince 
probably haa a more or lea* dtstnictrve standard — the resoit of regional or racial 
MoenMo — which pemsta throogh the change. The dutribiiticina aH appear to 
be of theprogreMve type, a* raeaatrred by wertem rtandarda, and would ondoobt 
«i^ eleanei aa cesh ^aT^art is<3m. the cala.’siHa.ea to whkb ledUn. 

populatwna are ipeoally fiable) though rt a perhaps, doubtful whether theae 
atandardt exactly *ppbr to eartem ooodUionx. The depletion of adolti and 
apooudy of young mamed women mobea the proipect of an hnmediata oae fn the 
birth rate unldcefy Bat the adoleaoent cge'Oategorae are well filled and the age 
ooortrtotjin 1* farourable ozider ordiziary cireamrtanoei to an adTinoe in the rate 
of growth m the later yean of the preaent decade 
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SUBSIDIARy TABLE I, 


Age distribntion of 10,000 of each sex in India and the main provinces. 


Age 


1 


TOTAL 


0—1 
J— 2 

2—3 
5—4 
4—5 


Total 0 — 5 

5—10 
10—16 
IB— 20 
20—26 

26—30 

30—35 

36—40 

40—46 

46—60 

50—66 

65— 60 
60—65 

66— 70 

70 and over 

Mean Age 


TOTAL 


0—1 

1—2 

2— 3 

3— 4 

4— 5 

TofoJ 0—5 

6—10 

10—15 

16—20 

20—25 


26—30 

30—36 

86—40 

40—46 

45—60 
60—56 
65—00 
CO and over 


Mean Age 


TOTAL 


0—1 

1—2 

2— 3 

3— 4 

4— 5 

Total 0—^ 

6—10 

10—15 

16—20 

20—25 

25—30 

80—35 
35—40 
40 — 15 
46—60 
60—65 

65— CO 
GO — C6 
C6— 'll 
TO and over 


1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1831 

ilalee 

Female* 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

I 

Males 

Females 

2 

8 

4 

D 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 




INDIA 





1 


10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

286 

800 

320 

330 , 

£06 

270 

320 

347 

263 

276 

138 

160 

161 

176 

103 

17B 

173 

188 

220 

237 

230 

257 

0-1 

298 

274 

297 

287 

319 

242 

271 

271 

311 

294 

329 

276 

303 

318 

354 

295 

829 

277 

298 

281 

294 

276 

288 

305 

319 

298 

307 

1 S02 

2^16 

I ^27 

1 

2 254 

2^9 

2t40ff 

1 527 

2y318 

2 419 

1 471 

1 404 

1 383 

1 383 

1 394 

1 882 

1 428 

1 396 

1 432 

1 S8S 

1^45 

1 081 

1 105 

997 

1 264 

1 082 

1 189 

946 

1,214 

1 006 

842 

815 

648 

626 

866 

835 

835 

811 

811 

770 

776 

881 

822 

930 

787 

892 

802 

897 

799 

005 

865 

885 

896 

909 

879 

895 

876 

904 

806 

925 

825 

883 

829 

885 

848 

861 

842 

846 

885 

831 

636 

505 

622 

650 

609 

B57 

613 

565 

687 

627 

621 

621 

034 

631 

640 

652 

638 

626 

642 

045 

392 

846 

380 

338 

870 

839 

800 

823 

344 

318 

434 

438 

482 

443 

437 

462 

411 

426 

486 

461 

185 

168 

177 

164 

177 

169 

179 

170 

161 

167 

268 

298 

257 

306 

■) 






81 

79 

83 

76 

S' 466 

655 

402 

678 

476 

691 

160 

180 

146 

176 

J 






24 8 

24 7 

24 7 

£4 7 

24 7 

£51 

£4 4 

£4 9 

24 6 

£5 2 


BENGAL, BIHAR AND ORISSA 





10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 COO 

10 000 

10 COO 

10 000 

10 oco 

280 

297 

310 

320 

285 

291 

317 

333 

232 

233 

109 

116 

137 

148 

138 

160 

141 

162 

236 

260 

225 

£68 

£82 

310 

207 

328 

293 

323 

202 

S22 

282 

326 

312 

861 

314 

351 

835 

373 

361 

384 

284 

302 

295 

308 

293 

300 

307 

S18 

820 

321 

2 m 

2^9i 

2 S42 

2 44S 

2 527 

2 4'^$ 

2^3 

1 1 499 

1 2 430 

2M0 

1 686 

1 583 

1 B61 

1 638 

1 621 

1 490 

1 666 

1 474 

, 1 665 

1 446 

1 274 

1 062 

1,209 

094 

1 247 

1 016 

1 219 

1 974 

1 189 

901 

870 

928 

840 

890 

866 

890 

818 

1 837 

767 

766 

768 

904 

759 

90S 

752 

884 

702 

I 827 

711 

842 

D02 

935 

909 

933 

893 

906 

840 

: 894 

882 

935 

801 

793 

806 

777 

706 

778 

808 

819 

860 

830 

676 

590 

057 

660 

625 

661 

645 

600 

630 

B51 

688 

659 

673 

647 

698 

684 

627 

C09 

033 

633 

398 

389 

370 

328 

372 

330 

366 

318 

363 

310 

367 

871 

367 

384 

392 

406 

394 

410 

409 

441 

170 

163 

170 

169 

168 

168 

167 

' 168 

163 

166 

416 

494 

437 

686 

449 

507 

466 

605 

478 

039 

£4*0 

£4 0 

£4 4 

24 6 

24 3 

24 5 

24 0 1 

£4 8 

£4 2 

2fr2 



BOMBAY 


! 

1 




10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

[ 10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

1 

10 000 

10 OOO 

10 000 

283 

304 

331 

I 

365 

206 

214 

337 , 

302 

276 1 

£01 

132 

149 

176 

190 

160 

164 

164 , 

186 

200 

210 

237 

£74 

1 295 

330 

252 

276 

1 300 1 

342 

223 

253 

£57 

£04 

I £91 

SSI 

252 

£77 

1 314 

368 

£64 

£88 

£83 

814 

288 

1 307 

287 

SOS 

320 

339 

292 

306 

1 292 

2M5 

! 2^0 

2 619 

2 247 

2 »S4 

2 435 

2^S7 

2^35 

U347 

1 494 

1 631 

; 1 £61 

1 £68 

1 413 

1 436 

1 414 

1 30.. 

1,460 

1 S06 

1 423 

1 236 

1 088 

1 084 

1 

1 325 

1 148 

1063 

886 

1 109 

739 

090 

1 843 

791 

8.>8 

807 

803 

763 

SCO 

820 

766 

843 

1 881 

1 971 

80” 

804 

840 

935 

865 

028 

032 

911 

! 960 

640 

015 

926 

on 

932 1 

951 

946 

894 

873 

! 860 

8-4 

838 

831 

880 

672 

861 

847 

6*0 

C^O 

638 

C56 

687 

653 

cot 

621 

552 

629 

616 

034 

040 

1 663 

623 

640 

C29 

C3G * 

616 

40~ 

3S9 

334 

! 695 

352 

3"S 

S5€ 

S58 

310 

401 

4ir 

417 

436 

450 

1 435 

449 

40S 

451 

421 

442 1 

331 

184 

265 

163 

304 

176 

244 

1 £^ 

1*6 

163 

1C3 

140 

1*0 

103 

76 

Its 

78 

147 

63 

110 

136 


473 

426 

642 t 

367 

463 

SIS 

£47 

£41 

I £4 0 

£4 2 

£4 5 

£40 1 

21 £ 

23-6 

24 1 


Mean Are 


jilii 3 5^331 33333 3331 iim 3 3i333 33333 3331 mu i 3^333 33333 3333 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE l—(xjnid. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE D. 


4ge distribution of 10,000 of each sex m each mam rehgion. 



1921 

1011 

1901 

1891 

1881 1 

Aon AND BELIOIO'J 

- 











Males 

■Female* 

Male* 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Mal^ 

Females 

Moles 

Females 

1 


3 

4 


6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

HINDU 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

0—5 

1 165 

1 270 

1 203 

1 888 

1 206 

1 286 

1 367 

1 484 

1 277 

1 876 

&— 10 

1 442 

1 401 

l;83e 

1 332 

1 361 

1 346 

1 400 

1 372 

I 40^ 

1 364 

10—15 

1 237 

1 073 

1;151 

084 

1 208 

1 082 

1 134 

088 

1 220 

IQll 

15—20 

836 

770 

861 

806 

871 

814 

831 

782 

821 

760 

20—40 

3189 

3 200 

3 210 

3 276 

3167 

3 229 

3 169 

8 234 

3 216 

3,282 

40—00 

1 670 

1 037 

1 078 

1 542 

1 682 

1 676 

1 636 

1 696 

1 001 

1 612 

60 znd over 

503 

680 

480 

678 

465 

667 

464 

694 

466 

697 

Hean Age 

261 

262 

24 9 

26 2 

24 0 

265 

24 6 

262 

24 6 

254 

HDSALMAN 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10,000 

10 000 

10,000 

10 000 

0—6 

1 282 

1 442 

1 897 

1 660 

1 380 

1 405 

1 &45 

1 680 

1 415 

1 524 

5—10 

1 584 

1 628 

1 626 

I 648 

I 509 

I BW 

1 515 

1 460 

2 628 

1 460 

10—15 

1 268 

1 077 

1 208 

1 OIB 

1 261 

1 068 

1 131 

926 

1 107 

076 

15—20 

837 

881 

833 

872 

840 

800 

847 

888 

777 

800 

20 — 40 

3 029 

3 100 

3 047 

3 123 

3 010 

3 007 

8 040 

3 186 

3 023 

3,182 

40—00 

1 493 

1 378 

1 493 

1 895 

1 600 

1 430 

1 471 

1 806 

1 645 

1 618 

00 and over 

507 

486 

496 

497 

494 

622 

451 

606 

616 

600 

Mean Age 

241 

233 1 

229 

233 

241 

24 0 

£37 

238 

24 3 

£4 6 

CHRISTIAN 

10 000 

10 000 ' 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

, 10 000 

0 — 5 

1 280 

1 301 

1 3o0 

1 401 1 

1 290 

1 449 

1 347 

1 1 661 

1 266 

1 457 

5—10 

1 3S2 

1 403 

1 314 

3 411 j 

: 1 384 

1 479 

1 1 808 

1 421 

1,293 

1 1 460 

10 — IB 

1 261 

1 1 246 

1 100 

1 178 1 

1 2S3 

1 244 

1 122 

1 111 

1 127 1 

1 1 188 

16 — 20 

017 

028 

8S2 1 

946 1 

865 

005 

' 869 

922 

828 i 

884 

20 — 40 

3 103 

8 114 

3 357 

3 132 ' 

3 299 

1 3 090 

1 3 485 

8 147 

3 722 ' 

3 208 

40 — 00 

1 601 

1 406 

1 406 

1 398 1 

1 483 

1 304 

1 463 ! 

1 889 

1 383 

! 1 894 

00 and over 

457 

462 

420 

446 

896 

1 430 

1 401 

469 

876 

469 

Mean Age 

24 2 

23-4 

24 0 

£33 

24 0 

£34 

£4 2 

23 6 

24 2 , 

238 

TRIBAL 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 ' 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

10 000 

0—5 

1 302 

1 457 

1 640 


1 370 

1 449 

1 544 

1 687 

1 



5 — 10 

1 696 

1 660 

1 583 

1 1 621 

1 665 

1 516 

1 718 

1 642 




10— IB 

1,280 

1 120 

1 009 

1 900 

1 32f 

1 151 

1 240 

1 064 




16 — 20 

770 

799 

753 

802 

872 

898 

744 

763 i 




20—40 

2,936 

3 117 

3 085 

3 234 

3 080 

8 106 

2 890 

3 068 


>Not available 1 

40 — 60 

1 649 

1 385 

1 456 

1 312 

1 453 

1 383 

1 460 

1,318 




00 and over 

408 

453 

885 

447 

337 

408 

405 

473 




Mean Age 

234 

232 

220 

£28 1 

£82 

£33 

£2*S 1 

£3’0 

J 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI. 


Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those aged 15 — 40 , also of mamed females 

aged 15 — 40 per 100 females. 


PEOPOEUOTT 01 CKCLTlBra BOTH 
aracES, PER 100 


pEoviBCi: State OE 
AoErrer 

Peraons aged 


Married Females 


16 — 40 



aged 16 — 40 



1021 

lOlL 

1901 

1021 

1911 

1901 

1 

2 

3 

4 


5 

6 

7 

INDIA. 

60 

68 

67 


174 

167 

167 

Prortneea. 

68 

60 

69 


172 

169 

170 

Ajmer Mcrwaia 

62 

68 

83 


164 

144 

100 

Assam 

76 

78 

73 


195 

197 

102 

Bengal 

68 

73 

73 


172 

181 

182 

Bihar and Orissa 

70 

73 

71 


165 

108 

164 

Bombay 

67 

64 

65 


174 

169 

166 

Bnnna 

CO 

65 

64 


201 

211 

206 

'Central Provinces and Bemi 

78 

73 

02 


180 

160 

148 

Coorp 

52 

45 

48 


171 

150 

104 

Madras 

06 

68 

'-S 


160 

105 

170 

K F Province 

77 

82 

77 


206 

212 

205 

1 Delhi 

Punjab 

64>.. 

77 ; 

70 

69 

160 

109 

}l98 

183 

170 

United rrovinccs 

66 

02 1 

64 


101 

150 

1 153 

States and Agcndei 

72 ' 

67 

60 i 


162 

162 

1 167 

Assam State 

78 

88 

82 


217 

232 

200 

Boroda State 

69 

CO 

50 


IC" 

145 

135 

Bengal States 

72 

74 

73 


107 

200 

£08 

BUm and Orissa States 

*'0 

79 

"8 


160 

1 180 1 100 

Bombay State® 

80 

CS 

00 


IOj 

ICO 

153 

CScntral India (Afffttej/) 
OTrnllor State 


C4 

40 

176 

160 

jin 

158 

109 

Central Provinces States 

87 

84 

73 


203 

188 

184 

Hyderabad State 

00 

63 

02 


176 

15" 

167 

Kashmir State 

77 

77 

77 


183 

163 

190 

Madras State# 

65 

cc 

64 


1'7 

1-0 

ice 

Mysore State 

60 

C4 

76 


174 

163 

193 

Punjab Stales 

**2 

C3 

02 


184 

163 

155 

Bajpntana ( Afrrnrw) 


C3 

49 


ISO 

161 

132 

BlkLim State 

j 67 

•rr> 

62 


ISO 

186 

157 

United Piovincc* States 

1 62 

<J6 

CO 


145 

152 

140 



PBOroEnon of Peeeo'cb ovee 60 
PEE 100 AGED 16 — 40 


NUMBES of ^rARTtrm 
FeHAEEC AOEDlB-tO 







PEE 100 FE1CAU3 

OF AXL AQES. 

1921 

1911 

[ 1001 

Males 

Female# 

Males 

Females 

Males 

FemMes. 

1021 

1911 

IDOL 

8 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

13 

14 

12 

14 

12 

14 

32 

34 

33 

13 

14 

12 

14 

12 

14 

33 

33 

33 

10 

13 

8 

n 

6 

0 

34 

30 

88 

10 

0 

10 

10 

9 

0 

32 

33 

33 

10 

10 

11 

12 

11 

13 

34 

34 

33 

12 

15 

12 

10 

12 

16 

33 

33 

83 

11 

13 

10 

12 

10 

12 

33 

35 

83 

13 

16 

14 

16 

13 

10 

25 

26 

20 

16 

18 

12 

16 

0 

12 

32 

30 

84 

7 

10 

6 

8 

B 

7 

31 

32 

32 

16 

15 

15 

16 

14 

16 

32 

82 

31 

10 

15 

10 

13 

13 

12 

32 

32 

32 



15 

16 

10 

16 


34 

34 

13 

15 

12 

14 

12 

15 

34 

35 

34 

13 

14 

11 

13 

10 

12 

32 

34 

33 

16 

16 

14 

15 

1C 

17 

2fl 

i 

«>•» 

29 

11 

13 

8 

10 

0 

0 

33 

1 38 

34 

10 

8 1 

11 

10 

11 

10 

32 

' 33 

31 

7 

10 

8 

11 

, 0 

11 

1 31 

33 

32 

12 

16 j 

10 

12 

7 

10 


36 

34 


IS? 

13(^3 

! ^ 

i 

7 

0 


30 

33 

11 

1 U 

9 

12 

7 

! 10 

32 

35 

33 

10 

17 

14 

15 

12 

1 13 

31 

35 

33 

18 

15 

17 

14 

10 

1 


34 

33 

11 

11 

11 

12 

10 

1 

11 

30 

33 

32 

1C 

16 

15 

10 

14 

17 

31 

31 

29 

18 

]0 

14 

14 

1 

15 

33 

1 35 

83 

12 

1 ]•» 

10 

12 

0 

31 

1 31 

1 37 

34 1 

1C 

1 


1" 


1 J 

1 ^ 

31 

i 1 

12 

1 

1 

14 

1 10 

13 

35 

36 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


Reportefl death-rate per miUe m certain Provinces by sex and age. 


Age 


ASSAM 


(b— J 
5—10 
10—15 
16—20 
20—10 
40—60 
60 nnd over 

BEKQAL. 

0—5 
5—10 
10—16 
16—20 
20 — 40 
40—60 
CO and over 

bihae and ORIBSA 

0—5 
5—10 
10—16 
16—20 
20 — 40 
40—60 
60 and over 


AVEHAGE OF DECADE. 
1901 1910 

Males, I Femnlcs 

t 

3 


Avebaqe of period 

1911 1917 


Average op tebiod 


1918 1920 


BOMBAY 


0—1 
1—6 
5—10 
10—15 
15—20 
£0—30 
30 — 40 
40—60 
60—60 
60 and over 


BUEMA* 


0—5 
6—10 
10—16 
15—20 
20—40 
40—60 
60 and over 


0—1 
1—5 
6—10 
10—16 
15—20 
20—30 
30—40 
40—60 
60—60 
€0 and over 


0 P AHD BERAE. 


MADRAS 


F PROVIROE. 


0—1 
1—5 
5—10 
10—15 
16—20 
20—30 
30—40 
40—50 
60—60 
00 ond over 

N W 

0—1 
1—5 
6—10 
10—16 
15—20 
20—30 
30—40 
40—60 
60—60 
CO and over 


PUB7AB 

0—1 

1—5 

5— 10 
10—15 
15—20 
20—30 
80—40 
40—50 
60— CO 

CO and over 

xnnTED PR071HCES 

0—1 

1—5 

6 — 10 
1(^— 15 
15—20 
20 — 30 
30—40 
40—50 
60— CO 

CO and over 1 


157 

10 

14 

19 

21 

33 


181 

20 

16 

10 

21 

38 

93 


820 

54 

15 

13 

18 

20 

23 

32 

47 

100 


181 

14 

10 

16 

10 

20 

C8 


170 

14 

8 

12 


190 

31 

0 

7 

10 

12 

14 

20 

31 

71 


202 

47 

12 

8 

8 

10 

14 

22 

35 

68 


SCO 

60 

10 

17 

19 

21 

24 

33 

40 

95 


Males 

4 


133 

15 

12 

21 

22 

31 

64 


157 

17 

14 

14 

19 

32 

'■7 


285 

52 

16 

16 

21 

21 

23 

20 

39 

08 


131 

12 

9 

12 

15 

22 

69 


13 

« { 
22 { 
80 


165 

20 

0 

7 

13 

13 

12 

16 

26 

67 


105 

40 

12 

10 

10 

14 

10 

26 

35 

70 


310 

'*1 

23 
25 

24 
24 
29 
36 
50 

105 


331 

T. 

18 

13 

19 

20 

5 

44 

"4 


112 

13 
11 

14 
16 
82 
03 


121 

15 

11 

14 

17 

33 

”7 


120 

17 

14 

14 

10 

34 

^0 


200 

BO 

14 

10 

12 

14 

17 

24 

40 

92 


284 

11 

8 

12 

14 

23 

67 


271 

03 

15 

10 

12 

13 

IB 

28 

37 

86 


Females 

6 


101 

11 

10 

17 

20 

20 

o4 


111 

13 

10 

17 

20 

30 

05 


100 

15 

12 

13 

10 

28 

^0 


187 

5a 

16 

14 

10 

17 

18 
20 
33 
68 


Moles 


Females. 


202 

10 

10 

14 

£0 


288 

59 

14 

10 

18 

13 

16 

17 

31 

72 


25 
19 

26 
30 
40 
44 
62 


100 

16 

11 

18 

22 

33 

77 


332 

02 

31 

26 

37 

41 

40 

54 

70 

135 


107 

I’-S 

201 

83 

30 

40 

10 

9 

14 

7 

7 

11 

D 

11 

10 

10 

11 

20 

13 

12 

£3 

18 

14 

26 

20 

24 

38 

71 

60 

85 

lei 

175 

195 

47 

41 

44 

11 

12 

18 

9 

11 

20 

12 

13 

35 

12 

12 

33 

14 

16 

30 

20 

21 

44 

30 

31 

55 

01 

63 

77 

208 

207 

212 

59 

62 

05 

13 

16 

20 

10 

16 

18 

11 

15 

25 

11 

14 

26 

14 

18 

30 

20 

20 

36 

29 

30 

51 

n 

75 

04 

227 

215 

282 

60 

67 

101 

13 

14 

2C 

10 

12 

2£ 

12 

15 

2f 

15 

17 

3( 

IS 

18 

4( 

2a 

23 


41 

3* 


70 

C6 

1 


Average op decade, 
1011 1920 


Males 


133 

7 

125 

6 

120 

24 

21 

17 

21 

21 

14 

26 

80 

17 

82 

36 

21 

o3 

44 

38 

07 

77 

77 

135 

128 

126 

20 

17 

17 

16 

IB 

12 

23 

25 

17 


29 

20 

42 

36 

36 

88 

72 

81 

138 

130 

126 

24 

21 

10 

20 

18 

16 

24 

22 

17 

82 

28 

23 

53 

i 

40 

113 

01 

94 

230 

217 

209 

73 

70 

61 


28 

26 

84 

44 

45 
30 
53 

118 


176 

15 

12 

18 

23 

29 

72 


17 

13 

16 

21 

24 

30 

47 

102 


223 

13 


Females, 

9 


108 

14 

13 

21 

25 

33 

6l 


116 

14 

11 

19 

22 

32 

67 


115 

17 

14 

16 

20 

38 

77 


196 

59 

19 

17 

21 

25 

26 


70 


194 

12 

Q 

13 

17 

23 

68 


209 

289 

2u6 

80 

75 

65 

20 

20 

18 

29 

16 

10 

40 

10 

21 

43 

21 

22 

47 

25 

24 

43 

82 

25 

67 

47 

39 

114 

100 

85 

168 

193 

181 

33 

36 

32 

14 

11 

11 

11 

8 

6 

20 

11 

14 

22 

18 

15 

21 

16 

15 

21 

20 

16 

32 

81 

2C 

82 

75 

73 

166 

185 

I’-S 

41 

46 

41 

19 

18 

14 

24 

12 

15 

38 

19 

21 

34 

18 

19 

41 

21 

24 

44 

27 

23 

57 

37 

38 

77 

CO 

06 

210 

210 

208 

66 

Cl 

63 

23 

16 

17 

26 

13 

18 

33 

16 

20 

33 

16 

20 

37 

19 

23 

88 

25 

26 

54 

35 

37 

99 

'’8 

82 

256 

243 

£27 

97 

78 

^0 

2C 

17 

17 

21 

13 

15 

33 

17 

20 

39 

1 21 

23 

40 

\ IMi 

2,1 

42 

1 32 

29 

C2 

1 50 

44 

91 

’ 87 

o 


CHAPTER VI 


Sex 

113 the chapter on sex m thaccn^M report of J 91 ] mvpredecwordieciaeed 

•■MU- nxUy the more unpoitint aspect* of the a«i ratio m India and the mflnecoc* 

which determine the Tairmg prop oi tions m different tracts of the cocmtry It 
would be au^rfloona to go over this ground agam and I propoee m thia chapter 
to recapitnlate ae bnefly aa paesible the concloeiona wmcn emeiged from the 
analyaia then made, to set oat the cc^pditiana u regards the propoitioni of the 
soxee which the statistK* of the preeeirt cenaua cxmbit and to add any fnrthei 
information of a general or statiatical nature which h now available on the aabject 
1 14- The fact that m the population of India there is an excess of male* over 
femalee while in moat of the countnee of Westeni Europe the oppoerte i* the case 
had attracted the attention of certain cntica, who impugned the accttracy of the 
Indian stataticB, miemng that there whj a eonouBcmiiBsiQn of women m the cenana. 
The argnment waa met oy a cloee analyais of the atatiatical mateziaL It was 
shown that the eiceae of Troman was more or lew confined to certain countnee 
of Western Europe where it was largely due to migration and that the case is 
otherwise in Eastern Europe and m other part* of the world from which the figurca 
of India do not greatly differ A gam the allegation that there dj in the cmau* 
of India a serious omission of women waa shown to be unsustainabie. In the 
first place the extent of omiMion which would have to be aisumed to bring the 
Indian proportaona mto ime with tho*e of "W e*t«m Europe is beyond any figuie 
that la consiatent wrth the known general accuracy of the Indian census. A^in 
on the one hand the lower ptoportaoni of female* do not occur m the commuiuties 
and regions m which they would be expected if they were due to failure to return 
women, c.y among Muhammadaiia while on the other hand the sex ratio* is 
iomotimea specially low in gtonpe of people who are not in the least reticent m 
Bpeatmg about their women e g B ikhs a^ Jatss and epeittiiig general^ there 
are extraordinary differencee between the *ex propoitions m communrtie* which 
do not differ in respect of their outlook on their women. Einally any tendency 
toirards the omissjon of women would iindonhtedly decreaae at each sDcceaenr 
conans with the mcreasmg acenraoy of the enumeration wbDe as a matter of 
fact there has been a rtaadV fall m the proportion of women returned since J901 
So far as the statistica are concerned, thazefore every indication Is adrerao to the 
theory of the omission of females m the enumeration. 

There are on the other hand wall known features m the hfe-history of the 
sexes m India which are fully enfficicnt to account for the predamtnance of male* 
in the population. Sir Edward Gait wrote — 

In Eaiope and Rida are ecjnaUy well cired lor Oowwjuently as boys «Te con 
stitntlcinaOT more delicate than gfcds, br ths time adoJcacence is reached a hhdi^ death intc 
hat alraadr oblitecated th exeta ot male* and ptodneed a mnnedcal etfoall^ between ti* 
two salt*, later n in Uc, tha mortality monfit malea mnafaw idattrelj high, owing to 
the nibs to which thsT are oipowd in tho diQy aTOcaticm* hard work arnoemviaaO weather* 
and aendonts of Taxiooa Linds conablns to theii ntaan dtintion of life less than that of 
Wom«i,wh aie forth most part engaged In domertio dntfe* oi oceopatfons of a IfRiter natnte 
Hcioe the proportioo of fnnnJea steady riset. tn India th cooditjou are aftoprthcr dtfferrtit. 
Sons are camesUy Icnsed f r while danctte“> are not wanted. Thi* feehn^ cxWt* erciywhere, 
bat rt Tirle* preatJy in intensity I* is ttrungert amongrt e^omanWea, ssci a* th hl^er 
Bajput elans, whet* larga oms hare to ba paid t obtain a hashand f rutahl status and 
ti oort of th maniag* cerrmotiy ia exeeanre. and those Gk* the rsthana, who daepia* wwnco 
and hoJd la detuion the fathe of daaghtsra. Sometimea the prehuEra apainst dsnahtcr* is 
so strong that bortioo is leaorted to when ths midwife piediota the Wrtk ol * |irL ronnetiy 
female infant were fregncetlT HDnJ as soon as tier were boro, and eren now they art very 
comnioiiiy neglected to a greater « leia ext nt. ‘lis adrontage which nature ym* to 
If thua nnrtraJitfd hy th treatment accotded to them by their parents To waL tnatters 
worse thsT are gieen in msrriijta at a rety eariy age and eohabitatkm begin* loni; bef re 
thfT are ptyncaUy fit for it To ths ertU of early chOd-bearoU lanst ba added tmddUtu 

I^tl Sm M TSito to* SsJci^caUwU i*air»t»tL»S««iWr ♦/ fawut* fee L»»lJT*arr*f tkaaisaJ 

Hi. 


M\IN S^ATI^TlCs 


Idl 


niulnifirr, ind (lio aitnliiiuil nsiilt is jin c\c( ssn c inorlnlil; ninoiigst joting Jiiotlim Tu 
Indu nlmost o\irv womnn Ins (o /<ic< tlitso dmipcrs LnstI}, nIllOIlg^t (lin Io«tr clnsscs, 
who foniv tin hull of tlu' jiojml ituui <li( women often hn\(' to worl ns linrd ns niul nomc- 
tinu-> lunler thin tiu' nun, niul tint an thus ll'v^ fn\ouriil)l\ Mtunlul in rcsjnot of their 

oerupitioiis ihm thill M'IiTs in 1 imij'o ’ * 

ll'i 'I'licro w IS ntitlnnu m 1110 < irt tnusfniu os of llio toiistisof ]021 liKch to 
oinision iin sjiiiinl {lil]uiilt\ in llio oiniinor ilion of w onion T)io fnrllici 
fall in <lio piojuittiou of wonitn tlirongli (lu rosiih of tlofiiiito fiiclors opnaling 
in Iho doo.ulo IS uuIohI tin lufihtionnl iirgnniont ngiuiisf tiio ( luirgo of iniittnriK j 
liiotL .iro iinong sonio of llio nluuiginal trilios of Miulnis mid 1lio ( liota Isapjnir 
(Inision of tlio (Vntr.il l’ro\ini('s aiul in 1 niniii anoninlitsin tin s(\ )iio]ioili()ns 
uhn li the .'siijicrmtondonfs tliiiiK mat lio as( rilied to tlofods of enninoration and 
tho difiuultios of onnmoriitioii m tlio !Noilli-'\\ t sf 3'ronlioi moas ( omliinod with 
tho low osfimation in wliuli wonun nro hold lluio nia\ lutminl for a ) ml of llio 
roinarh ihlo dolinoiu \ of woinon in llio i onsiis iignrt s for llioso rogions llni iho 
population toiKorncd is smoll tntl tho tasos foini an oosih mloll g h o iMtjl in 
It in.iv ho nnoptod that the roturn of sc\ m on (lu wholo uuuiato and thaf 
tho projiortions gnon rojirosont tho oMslmg fads w ihin (lit niaigiii of onoi np])li- 
< ihlo to tho enunioration in gomril A\ith ihis at-si.ni]i on wo nia\ jnoiood to 

o\annno tho st,itis(i( s 

lid 'i lu distiiu tion of s,>\ js iniunl mu d in all t iio ( < iisiis tallies tho most im- Main MatMir>. 
port int hoing for tin purjiosi ol tins rhuptir 1 ihh \11 in whioli tin stutisius 
of so\ irotojiil. lin'd with tlio-i foratro toligion and 1 1 \ il i ondit uni and 'I ihh X]^, 
in t.liuh tho\ atoioinhiiud with tasio tnlu orrui 'J lu «( \ ratios foi the 
wholo of India and for thoimmipul ])ro\nuosand statisut tim last (no lonsnsos 
arogntn in t'nlisidnr\ 'lahlo 1 for t!u ndnal and nattiral ))0])ulntion t 'J ho 
fienros of tin attiial I npnlatuni aio shown in 1 1 o dutgrani holow and tliosi of 
hoth tl 0 o< 1 1 1 1 and m ti rol ] <>1 nh 1 < n nth nn i s on tho 7u\t naro 


DIACmtM SHOWING THE SCX PnOPOJTTIONS PER 1 000 OPTHE POPULATION 
I ( THE Pno'/ISCEC, STATES &. AGENCIES OF ^NDI^ lOIL 
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• India Jlcpofi 1011 paroprflph 27 r> 

•^Titc figures for tho natuml iKjpulation aro not absolutely ncourntOi ne It hna not boon possible to mabo aUowanco 
or emigrants to Nepal and certain Colonies, oto , from wbiob rotums have not been received, or for "whioh details 
by provmces are not availnblo 

Y 




Certain point* ol intareit unmtpdtately it*nd cratonan examfnirtKin of tbe 
Bfrana — 

(0 The ddTerenee bftireeti tbe ratio rn the actual and the natorral popnla 
tioo due to the InJInenct! upon the Ogura of m»ffr*tion YariM 
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both tn tlogrco it\d dirertiou and is ronsulcralilc in some of the 
1 ueer ]>ro\ iin O'- t (! , Bonj^al Biluir and Ori'^'^a, linrma 

Aladra*- ami Iho bintod ProMnres 

(d) *lln' ^o\ ratio bolli in the nrlnul and tho natural pojndalion is hiph 
in tho ‘'(uith of India and Ion in tho norlli Ji ih higlior m tlic 
iM^t tliin m tho nost of tlio (ouutr\ and it ib lonest in tho north 

no'-torn arois 

(im) Ihoro In'- boon a ^nbslmtnl deobno in tho ratio of fcmnlos to males 
m tho naturd ]>ojmhtion sinro ISUl 3'ho fall nas hoa\) in tho 
<hH ulo lool to 11)11, tspocialh in tho Punjab tho Unitid ProMiitos 
uui r.arodu and if !n^ nitli fow o\( ojition^ in nine h tho Ihinjnb is 
tonsjuaunis lonlinm d in an o\ on nreatoi ratio in the rooont detado 

117 Tho numbers of 0 uh ^o\ lioing di^torinnunl liKothoso of tlu‘ total j)o])uIa uinmiion 

tion h\ birih dcitliand migration if mil 
bo lUM ir\ to o\aminu cadi of fhosr 
fai tors in turn dealing first with migration 
Iho '‘0\ jiroporlions m actual and 

natural population of soiul of tlic main 
jiroMiu O'^ are gi\einn(ho margin It will 
lie o1»sor\cd that tho cliariutcr of the 
dilToromo between tho ratios m the adual 
and natural {>o]>ulation m in\ area is 
dotonninod b\ tho direction of the migra 
tion \moug tlu larger units lu Assam, 

Bengal Burma and Bomba\ tho projioitiou of females is Inghor m Iho natural 
than in the cnumeriited jiopulat ion w Inh* m Ibhar and Orissa Aladras Jtnjjmlami 
the Punjab and the Lnifcd Premmos tho ro\(rso tlio < nso Tlio former grouj) 
contains the regions which rocoi\( immigrants and tlio laltor tho^^c which pend 
out emigrants The same jihonomonon is seen in tho case of smnllor units suoli 
as the M\s(^rc Mate, where mdusinal and agncnlturn! onforpnso ]jjm attracted 
labour and wo ha\c aircad} iii chapter 111 noticed tlie low ratio of females m tho 
ludustnal populations of tiie PreHidcnc\ and Nortliorn diMsions of Bengal In 
Burma the natural ]>o])uta1 ion shows ui t he last three c onsusos an e\( oss of fomnles 
the nitio amounting to about per 1 UOO males In the actual jiopul ition 

howc\er, winch contains an m< reusing miinljc r of foreign immigrants t lie females 
arc lu defect and the bc\ ratio lias dropped from 902 in 1901 to 9o5 in 1921 TIk 
ra(iooJ fevudr^ ahmi/^ comparaft} chj lotr in a populntwv that contains a forcirpi 
element An exception to this rule will liowe\erbc found m the ten gardens of 
^Vssam where women arc m demand as laliourers The tea garden population lias 
a female ratio of 05S, whicli is rather higher than the ratio (951) in flic natural 
population of the ProMnee In the NottliAVcst Frontier Pro\mcc and 
Baluchistan the proportions in tlic actual population arc largeh nlTcctcd b} 
nomadism and migration in the latter Province llic fic\ proportion of 735 for 
the whole population is raised to S24 if the indigenous population only is 
taken, but c\cn among the latter nomadism influences the figures 

118 The BCK proportions m the natural population depend on the diiTorential sn proroHion^c 
birth and death-rates, and as, m comparing the numbers, errors of omission in thc***^^ 
records, m so far as the} are equal for both sexes, tend to cancel one another, 
the proportions based on the recorded figures can be used watli some confidence 

The greater estimation in winch male life is licld among Indians generally 
would suggest tlic probability that onussions m reporting vital occiirrcnccb 
would be more numerous m the case of females than among males, the 
drScrcncc being more conspicuous m the case of births It is generally 
believed that among certain communities of the Punjab and possibly of the 
Umted Provmces the reporting of female births is avoided , whether the reason 
be merely the unimportance of the event or whether it lias a more simster 
character it is difficult to say During severe epidemics again, when the 
registration machmery is generally throAvn out of gear, there is reason to 
suppose that a substantially large proportion of female deaths remain un- 
recorded, and tho comparison between the census and deduced population made 
m paragraph 14 above showed that this was the casein the influenza epidemic 
of 1918 Otherwise, and throughout the larger parts of the rural areas of India, 
the omissions are probably not senousl} unequal and tlie figures quoted for Indian 
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are« serro at laajrt to indioato the «Terago or rtandard of the nUioa which obtam 
in drSerent region*, and the tendency and hmit of 
the ramtiona ronnd the eTerage*, The eer pro* 
^^°****^ portaoni at birth Tary widely m difEiureiit conntnea 

• at diSerent tme*. margmal table girea the 

Xof^D* (Ad w*b« leet rtatutica for aome ocrontne* cd the world. One of 

lateat oontnbntKrM to the subject of maacn 
wa Unity at brrth 11 a paw by Mr 8 de/aitnebeki,* 
S ^ collated and anafyied a good deal of the 

recent material on the lobject. Among other 
concloaiona he oooaiders that there le evidence to 
show that m aa mlm ity at bnth is afiected by race, that rt ib greatecr m 
rural than m urban Mpulationa, that rt is probably aLghtly greeter in firs* 
than m subsequent birtha and that so far as present evidence goes war raieee the 
ratio of maaoulimty The proportioii of females born per I 000 miiW averages 
933 in India for the decade and difien m 
** WroTlstiWw SmShT' *** different tracts of the oountry The figures 
for tie mam provmcoB for three censnse* 

1 **mwL*** grvan m the margnL It wiD be noticed 

PiwTWjfc _ . m ^e fiiat place that the variations in 

ifOL 1911 . ( ztfL birth averages between the Provmcei 

I snbstsmtially aooewd with the regional dl»- 

flje »ti 1 Bj trDjTitiora of the lei ratios which the census 
Btto *wi On» su ■» soo figures grre. Thus the defidency of females 

bi S 1 s£ brrth, which so far aa is Imown, u a 
o«dmi PitrmMi sii tsi 1 tse unirecsal phenomenon m every population 

r. iiB lit 1 I!w *Ue wo^ for which statistics are arafl 

w w 1 S able, 1 * least m Madras, the Central Pro- 
U®t«iriuiii»« SIS SSI 111 ynicee Bihar and Orwa and Burma and 

IS greatest m the tiDited Province* the 
Punjab and North West Frontier Prormce while Bengal and Bombay stand 
mtormediate. A downward trend of the birth aTerages over the twenty years 
may pexhape be distinguished m Bengal Madras and the Pimjab but though 
there are considerable variations m moxvidoal yeoia, it u doohtfal if the var& 
tions in the average* are large cQongh to have any signlflcance. There hss been 
howarer an undoob^ed nse m the ratio of maaculmity in most of the huge 
provmoes during the last half of the decade which is m accordance with the 
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w __ L - ^ ^ 1 *.^ eipcrlerLce of a large number of ccFontnca 

- both those which were affected by the war 

Amav* Stwi** *nd thoee which were not. This nae m 
1 * 11 19 U. isiaifej mssculmlty m India may indeed be a 

- — — mere chance waiiation but it has formed 

uJb us to* one factor in the decrease m thesex ratio of 

B^hiy S «J females which the census figures draclose 

c ^ui i)«u to* U 4 Variations in the sex ratloe m urban and 

riJiL ^j S 5 « rural areae aoggest no definite correlations, 

FnjtVkadtira* *11 *00 and m any cwse the registration of birth* m 

ttmord Prnnxw OH *]t arbtn areas is too d^ective to allow the 

statistics to fona a valid basis of mfereoco. 

The statistics of birth do not dwtinguish between religKms,r*cea or castes we can 
only say that they indicate that m the remons m which the Alongofion and 
Dravidisn tnee element u strongest that is in Banns and the south and central 
traots of India there is a higher proportion of ferasles bom than In those areas 
in north and north west India in which the 
Aryan or Semitic strain praTsfls. This 
athirtii dflrtmction appears clearly from a com 

I P* * ***)• penson be t ween the *ftx birth rates in 

tract* where the racial constitation » 

ai more clearly defined and receiTes corrobo- 

^otw* SII toi ration from a comparison with the centos 

ij****j^_ I figures of cMdten under one rear oW fa 

*i» I to* the same sreaa. The figure* m the marpin 

*^1 indicste tbecostraath) the present decade 

the abonguial stnun predombsting both 
in tbeChota Nagpur and the ChhattBgarh areas. Bnnllar coociotioua re^rdiog 
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DIAGRAM showing the PROPORTIONS of FEMALE BIRTHS 
PER 1000 MALE BIRTHS during the DECADE 1911-20 m 
INDIA nnd PRINCIPAL PROVINCES 
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DIAGRAM showing the PROPORTIONS of FEMALE DEATHS 
PER 1000 MALE DEATHS during the DEOADE 1911-20 In 
INDIA and PRINCIPAL PROVINCES 
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the r.u III mtlupuoc oiiit'rf’otl from llio special oiKjuirics inlo llio sc\ oompo'^ilion 
of families, tlio ro^iilt-, of winch iro rcMcwed in Apjionch\ Vlf Such iiuhtafionB 
ns the*'0 onquinos afTonh’d were in favour of a Inrsor fcmnlc element in fniiilics 
lielongiinr to the lower stmt i of tlie pojmlation Tlieso iinostigntions also 
oflerod distinct evidence in favour of a higher ratio of ma‘<culinit) in the firnt* 
horn ( hild 

ll't Ihediagr nil helow *;hows (In niiinhci of females per 1,000 males a t, sr\ ratio bj 
tlilTerent agt periods m India as a wliole Die tiirvc in (lie dingnun iiiusi pe "H" 
mteri'roted in terms of i sniootlu d lino, which would soften the shar]i turves— 
e-pici’llv hitween It) and — duo to tin fait evphuned nbov e that llie tominon 

ornirs m nee doilintion are tlilTeunt m the two se\i s at difTennt age periotls 
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120 A marked fcaluro of the statistics of tlic last t^\cnt^ \car‘ilms been the 

increase in the proportion of female deaths 
since inoi The st-alistirs for some of the 
mam provinces arc gi\cn m the margin and 
tlie \nrmtions m tlie last decade arc illus- 
trated in the diagrams opposite Whatc\ er 
the intrinsic \alue of these ratios ma} be 
the) conform on the vholc to the actual 
experience of the period Tlie dominant 
factor in the dcatli-ratc of the dcccnnium 
ending m 1001 vas the direct and indirect 
mfluence of famine and scarcity, and 
it lias been conclusively^ shown in pro- 
MOU8 reports that famine mortality fell 
more heavily on men than on vomcn, the latter sex apparently being constitu- 
tionally more able to resist the hardslnps u liicli economic stringency brings With 
the perfection of famine organisation the mortality attributable directly and in- 
directly to lack of food has ceased to be a considerable factor and the sex selection 
in favour of women from tins particular cause 1ms therefore ceased to operate On 
the other hand plague is a disease which is specially fatal to women, while epidemic 
malarial and relapsing fever are also generally bebeved to cause a greater mortabty 
among women, the reason in all these cases probably being the fact that women, 
whose occupations keep them m the house, are more exposed to the attacks of 
the germ-beanng insects There is little doubt that the marked rise in the propor- 
tionate death-rate of women in the decade 1901 to 1911 was due to these influ- 
ences, which continued dunng the recent decade, culmmatmg in the influenza 
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eptdenmc, wluoi seemi to have been ipecialfy fatal to womea and more partacolarir 
to young mamed womeiL The death rates of the earber and later penods of the 
decade are compared mtltedmgnuDfl opposite wluch bnng out the heavy incidence 
of mortality m femaka m 1918 m eprte of the aenons omwion of female deaths 
from the rocorda which we have notu^ m para, 118 above. 

lil We may now examme m more detafl the ser proportions and their tend 
encief m the diftenont ProvmceB and Ststoa. In reepeot of tfaeir aei ratio the 
Provmoea retam much the eame order at the present r^nnn* as m 1911 TH#, 
range le conaidenible, varying from a maximnm m the actual population of 1 029 
m tJihar and Onsje to a mimmmn. of 828 m the Punjab Putting Burma 
aeide the general tendenov a towards a greater and greater defiaenoy aa one 
proceed! north and east. In Madras, where there has a steady tall amco 
1901 the natural populatKin contains an axceas of S famaJes to emry 1 000 maloe, 
but the regional figurea of the natural population are obeoured by the impoa- 
aibflity of referang to th eir birth'distnoti the largo nombor {over BOO 000) of 
emigrants to plaooe outsido India. Takmg th«£giii« of the actual population 
the proportion of femalee is high m the north, soirth and WTwtem ooastal mvuaana 
and low m the Deoean drvmon. The proportioo of female bnthi to milw btrtha 
has varied widely during the decade round an aren^ of WJ6 which is slightly 
lower than the average of the preceding decade (958) The ratio waa specially low 
at the end of the decenmum end to this fact, together with the great female 
mortality due to mfluenaa eapecjaDy m the Agency and Deccan tracts, is ascribed 
the fall m the proportion of fa m al wi . The Hmdua have the highest proportion 
of fwTnalsa amnmg the reiigioua communrUos but unlike the abongmes of the 
Central Provmoea and Bihar and Onssa, the tnboa m Madras have fewer women 
f.lTTi men. Nor is it eaay to find m the figurea of the present oensui any uniform 
pnnoiple racial or otherwise run rung through the very wide deviationa in the sex 
proportiona of difierent castee m South India. 


In Bengal the proportion of females has been rteadilT declining amce 1891 
Migration is an important factor m the figurea of the actual population eapeoaliy 
m the mdostnal areas m the Preaideiicy diviexon where the sex ratio is oa low 
as 859 In the natural population femaloa are m least deficiency m the 
Western Bengal diatncta (984) and the general tendency u towards greater and 
greater deficit as one goes north and east the ratio zn Eastern Bengal being 
952. The Hrndns who have a smaller sex ratio than the Muhanunadans and 


Tnbea oantain a large foxeim element which is chiefly mascuhne, but the Bupeir' 
mtendent eetnnatoa the denmency of femalee per 1 000 malea among Hindus 
bom m Bengal to be about 16 pet miUe greater than among Muhammadant 
bom m the Province The proportions m the castes have been affected by 
migration, but the Bhmyaa, Magus, Bhnjmjs and Banns have high eei rabo* 
wMe women ore comparatively few among the Brahmans, Ka vast has and Rajputs 
The general ooncinaion to bo drawn from the caste figures is that the sex 
proportion is highest m the abongmal races and falls as the caste u further and 
fo^er removea from relabonship with the presumably indigenous nuaee of 
Bengal The itatiitica show thst the sex ratio at birth, after varying round an 
average of 989 per 1 000 males for twenty years fell m 1014 to 030 and con 
tinned at this average for the next five yearn. On the other band there seems 
to hove been a strong tendency from about 1891 till the beginning of the war 
for the projportion of female deaths m Bengal to nse though lie ratfo fell m 1914 
The proportion of female deaths to male deaths Is in defect at every age-period 
except the groupe 16 to 20 and 20 to 30 when the proportion rises on an overage 
of 1,2^ and 1,214 icspectiTfly Thu average, whi^ ii slightly higher than 
that of the previoua decade probablj owing to miluenia mortality u meink 
the result of the custom oi premsture cohabitation which i prevalent m 
Bengal and causes a high proportion of deaths in child birth and an even greater 
mortahtv due to theater effects of child birth on the health of the mother 


In the Lnrted Provinces the eex rstw has dropped from in the natoml 
population m 1001 to 002 m 1911 and 800 in 10^1 There can le no question 
of greater moccuracy of enumeration and 3tr ttlye avribes th failure on the 
jpurt of natoro to achieve a bolsnce of the sexes solely to the customs of esrlr 
mn^ge premsture child-birth and insanitary ratdwiferv Bo thinks that 
the fall m the proportKm of females during the ia t decade i larpsir due to the 
mcrease of mswrulinity at birth which be^ in the veer foUowmg the war anl 
has been progretinvely n»ore marked donng the aecood half of the ckca le TV 
proportions at age* however suggest that as in other regions affected bi the 


DIAGRAM showing m the MAIN PROVINCES of INDIA 
the PERCENTAGE of the FEMALE DEATH RATE (PER 
1000 FEMALES) to the MALE DEATH RATE (PER 1000 
MALES) at DIFFERENT AGE PERIODS 
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DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE NUMBER OF FEMALES PER 
1000 MALES IN CERTAIN PROVINCES & STATES AT SIX CENSUSES. 
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influenza epidemic, the greatest deficiency of females at tins census occurs m the 
adult age-penods, though, possibly owing to defective registration, the differential 
death-rate (922) in 1918 is not conspicuously high The average death-rate m 
the decade of females per 1,000 males (918) m this province is lower than m the 
previous decade(957), when plague undoubtedly selected its victims more frequently 
from among women 

Outside the city of Bombay, where the mdustnal and commercial immigra- 
tion accounts for a sex ratio of 525, the lowest proportion of females m the 
Presidency is found m Smd, which like the neighbourmg tracts of North-West 
In(^a has a permanent deficiency of women Mr Sedgwick pomts out that, 
whether omission of females does or does not take place m the census and m 
registration operations, there is no question that this deficiency of women is in 
actual life a well known phenomenon, leading to a regular traffickmg m brides 
from outside the area We are forced to the conclusion either that there is actually 
a phenomenal excess of males at birth, such as the registration statistics actually 
show, or that female children are destroyed and their births not reported From 
an analysis of the statistics of castes m the Presidency Mr Sedgwick comes to 
the opmion that there is clear evidence that sex proportion at birth is con- 
nected with race though chmate and environment act as modifymg influences. 

The fall m the sex latio during the decade is undoubtedly due to the selection 
of females by influenza and plague and is specially noticeable m the Deccan 
and Karnatak distiicts 

In the Punjab the extiaordinarily low ratio of females recorded may be due 
m part to defect m enumeration and registration, owmg to the disregard m which 
women are held But apart from such omissions the deficiency of females in 
certam tracts is well known and there is no reason to impugn the statistics Theie 
IS a fairly high proportion of females m the Himalayan tracts, while the low- 
est number of recorded females per 1,000 males occurs m two large areas 
stretchmg across the Punjab and mcludmg the colony areas and the tracts m 
which the Sikhs predommate and where female mfanticide is known to have 
prevailed'* Mr Jacob can find no evidence in support of the theory that 
sex proportions have an hereditary or racial basis, the vanations noticeable 
between different social groups and witlim smgle groups at different tunes bemg 
difficult to reconcile with such an hypothesis The sex ratio at birth has averaged 
about the same over the last three decades (906 to 909 per 1,000) The proportion 
of women fell from 854 to817m the decade endmg m 1911 owmg to the selective 
mortabty from plague The plague factor has been much less important durmg 
the last decade, but though there is some nse m the sex ratio the proportion 
(826) has not risen to the level of 1901 

122 The diagram below and the margmal statement show the sex ratio m the Scx by reUgioD 

^ ^ _ and race 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE PROPORTION OF THE SEXES BY RELIGION, INDIA, 1921 
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mam rehgions for the whole of India The 
figures are however of httle value as they 
stand, as they are largely affected by regional 
and other considerations The bulk of the 
Muhammadans are found m the areas in 
which the general sex ratio is lowest, viz , m 
the North-West Frontier Provmce, Balu- 
chistan and Smd and m the Punjab and 
Bengal In the last two provmces, where the 
Muhammadan and Hmdu commumties are 


♦A note on female infanticide nnd its influence on the sex proportions will be found in Appendix M to Ibis report 
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more neatly balanced tie MnliammAHan> i*Te tie hi^er aex ratio and in aW 
till* waj the cause m 1911 tiongi tie ieavy 
mcadence of infltiwnn. mortahty on themml 
Muhaiomtdan commiuuty hai reveaed the 
figure* at tie present ccnna, ia Qi^aiit 
wnere tie iTahamiaadan community u 
faidy la™ tie Muiamitudana have OIS 
and the Hmdcu 91S femalee per I 000 mala. 
Tie infloenoe of tie rogion*! factor m tie other dxrectioii u clearly teen In the high 
proportioti of tie women among tie SfappiUaa (1 0£^ Laibaie (1 180) andSlKmiii 
(1 001) of Jladrae. The iigi female ratio of the Tnbal peoploi ix with aoine 
eioeptionj fairly oonaiatent, vamng from 1 0S7 m the Oentm Prormoee to 9^ 
m Bombay tie mdigenom tnoal raoee of Banna haring a ratio of 1 020 The 
fignre for tie OhnatiaiLS aj a whole it mbstantially afieoted by tie numbers of 
tie Europeans among wiom male* largely predominate tlM sex ratio of the 
InduLu Cinstiant of ^e JladrasPreedency who are largely drawn from the lower 
strata of the populatian^ la 1 020- Tie Jaini m Rajputana, which is their home, 
hare the high proportion of 1 073 females per 1 000 malea which is ocmsiderably 
above that of any other community in that Agcmoy The Bikht m tie Punjab 
on tie other hand, are conipionous m haTmg a sox ratio (764) well below even 
the extremelT low figuiw of the other oommumtiee of tie Punjab though the 
proportion of their female* iai risen lomewliat imoe 1911 (746) 

13S, We may aum up the reaults of the prerKra* diecuanon — 

(1) There may be tome local tendency to omit female* but there are no 
orounds to asaume any general omieaum eenously aSeotmg the 


(3) the atatutios of this oensva oonfonn with the regional dtstdbution 
of the sex ratio* ahown m prenou* oensoae*. The higher sex ratio* 
are found in tie south and east and tie lower m the north and west- 
The deficiency ol females appears to increase as we prooeed north 
and west 

(3) the proportions in the aotoal population are itrcmgly afiected bv 
migration, the ratio of female* alwayi being comparatiTely imall 
m a population oontaimng a foreign element especially la indua- 
tnal areas 


( 4 ) the eex ratio has fallen in the last twenty years throo^out India 
The itatistio* of birth suggest that the proportion of lomales bom 
to rnsW bom has if anything declined during this period and m any 
case there hsa been a maried dedme in the last fire years of the last 
decade m most provinoes. The dedine in the proportkin of women 
however la chiefly due to (o) the absence cn mmine mortality 
which aelecta adveraely to malt* and (6) the heavy mortality from 
plague and rnffnenia which has acJeotM adversely to female* 

(6) the figure* of the preeent census support the condoawni that the 
Dravidian castes nave a high proportion of ohlldrenu 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Number of females per 1,000 males by Provinces, States and Agencies. 


Province, Stato or Agency 


1 


me 'ilernmia 
idflmans and incolmrs 
sam 

JncMstan 

^njal 

har and Orissa 

imtay 

mna 

ntral Provlncea and Berar 

OTg 

idras 

)rlh ^est Frontier Brovlnce 

dhl 

mjab 

lited Provlncei 
m)da Btnto 
mtral India (Affenej/) 
roUor State 
»cWn Stato 

yderabad SUto 
uhmlr State 
ywre Stato 
iJpQtana (Affcncp) 

Udm Stato 

nvancoro State 


NtJUBER OF FEILLLES TO 1,000 JtAlES 


1921 

1911 

1901 

1801 

1881 

Actnal 

popnlatlon 

^atu^al 

population 

Actnal 

population 

Natural 

population. 

Actnal 

popnlatlon 

Isatnral 

population 

Actnal 

popnlatlon 

Natural 

popnlatlon 

Actnal 

population 

Natural 

popnlatlon- 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

945 

944 

954 

953 

983 

983 

058 

968 

954 

956 

837 

850 

884 

818 

900 

870 

881 

893 

851 

778 

28S 

812 









920 

051 

040 

063 

040 

973 

042 

006 

953 

066 

731 

812 

700 

833 







932 

054 

045 

070 

900 

032 

973 

095 

004 

1 013 

1020 

099 

1 043 

1 014 

1 047 

1 027 

1 040 

1 032 

1 024 

1 018 

919 

931 

033 

042 

045 

050 

038 

946 

038 

047 

955 

1 026 

9j0 

1 028 

962 

1 027 

962 

1 017 

877 

080 

1 002 

1 000 

1 008 

1 019 

1 010 

1 026 

935 

* 

078 

• 

831 

900 

709 

902 

801 

063 

604 

051 

776 

039 

1 028 

1 001 

1 032 

1 oil 

1 020 

1 029 

1 023 

1 025 

1021 

1 019 

831 

865 

853 

887- ' 

840-- 

896 

848 

892 

810 

870 

738'^ 

Y 826 
82Sj 

IBS'! 

y 810 

810j 

817 

811 1 

! 

854 

840 

850 

844 

j 

844 

844 

900 ' 

896 1 

015 

902 

037 

920 

930 ' 

917 

925 

914 

932 

022 ; 

925 

927 1 

936 , 

970 

028 

029 

917 

890 

954'! 

y 929 
88ZJ 

O./l') 

V 933 
OOlJ 

049 1 

055 

043 

054 

912 

921 

1 807 

903 

1 027 

1 009 

1 007 

1 001 

1 004 

990 

098 

1 

992 

080 

• 

066 

000 , 

96S 

974 

004 

070 

064 

1 971 

068 

974 

800 

8S3 ' 

8S7 

881 

884 

887 

860 

887 



962 

972 ' 

970 

090 

980 

004 

001 

1 000 

1 007 

1008 

890 

8S5 ' 

000 

808 

905 

901 

891 

883 

852 

848 

970 

1023 ' 

1 

951 

1 033 

016 

1 050 

935 




071 

907 

9S1 

979 

981 

980 

982 

• 

1006 

• 


♦ JTot avatiable 

hOTB ^Tho proportion* for ‘Province* tncinde the State* attached to them eicept In the case of the Korth West Frontier Provtace, where they are for BrltWi 
territory only, and Madras where they cicinde those for CJochln and Tmvancore 
The proportion for India in colmnn 2 has been calcnlated on the popnlatlon dealt with In Imperial Table VIL In calcnlatlng the natural popnlatlon for 
India as a whole, the emigrants from India to the Straits SettJementB Ceylon and other places for which retnms are avallAhIo Jiave been taken Into acconnt 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE D 


Number of females per 1,000 males at different age- periods by main religions at each of the last 

three censnses, India. 


Aor. 

A 

1021 

Q 'nellidcns 

1011 

1901 

1021 

Hindu 

1011 

1001 

1921 

TUmalmon 

1011 

1 3001 

1021 

Tribal 

1011 

] 1001 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

B 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Q— 1 

991 

1001 

093 

003 

1 004 

900 

9S3 

091 

937 

1009 

1 020 

1035 

1—2 

1 0^7 

1 041 

3 035 

1 oso 

1 040 

3 OSO 

1021 

1 020 

3 027 

1 055 

1 00- 

1061 

2—3 

1 053 

1 050 

1 042 

1 06C 

1 053 

1 016 

1 046 

1 046 

1 030 

1008 

1 080 

1 033 

8—4 

1 085 

1 065 

1 Q59 

1 098 

1 074 

1 067 

1 006 

1 051 

1 046 

1 101 

1 008 

1 115 

4 — 6 

1 017 

1 001 

1 010 

1 010 

1 002 

1 015 

1 007 

003 

091 

1 059 

1036 

1000 

TofaZ 0—5 

1035 

1,036 

1028 

1 011 

1 034 

1 033 

1 0'>3 

10^0 

1 010 

J 007 

I 000 

1074 

6—10 

OGO 

954 

0o5 

90- 

950 

958 

930 

^ 033 

038 

076 

960 

034 

10—15 

£21 

817 

1 824 

828 

823 

626 

773 

' 773 1 

-0 4 

879 

880 

S84 

15— **0 

916 

050 

! 0*>0 

890 

oil 

006 

057 

' 062 

070 

1 034 

1 074 

1 046 

20—26 

1 075 ! 

1 070 

■> 002 

1074 

1 0-0 

1 095 

1 OSO 

1 039 

1 115 

1,237 

1,277 

1 1,209 

£5—30 

POS , 

PCS 

9S0 

on 

070 

9SI 

048 

0o2 

074 

1 077 

1 078 

' 1 050 

Tolol 0— JO 

95C 

9G0 

060 

057 

9C0 , 

958 

$43 

947 

$50 

1021 

1 030 

1,0^5 

36—10 

905 

010 i 

931 


033 1 

947 

1 842 

854 

I 878 

007 

937 

974 

40-60 

902 

912 

937 

oS 

029 1 

052 

830 

854 

1 836 

873 

870 

030 

50—60 

920 

960 

974 ! 

04- 

073 t 

901 

S18 

*^07 

pn 

923 

965 

1 019 

60 and over 

1 040 

1 002 

1 149 , 

1 101 

1 161 1 

1,207 

' 8-1 

021 

991 

1 106 

1 173 

3,233 

To^l SO n^d ortr 


044 

90$ 

951 

$€7 

$89 

f46 

554 

$'^2 

$($ 

05? 

OHS 

TOTJU. ALP ACTS 

046 

054 

063 

054 1 

963 

9C9 

j 000 

919 

937 

096 

1003 

1,016 


z 2 









CHAPTER VII. 


Civil Coiiilition. 

124 For tlie purpose of Civil Condition m the Indian Census the population The retern of Orii 
:is classified as unmamed, married or widowed The instructions m the 
Enumeration Book were as foUows — 

‘‘ Enter each person, whether infant, child, or grown up, as either married j unmani,ed, or 
widowed Divorced persons should be entered as widowed ” 

These were supplemented by further instructions to the efiect that a woman 
who had never been married was to be described as unmamed even though, as a 
prostitute or concubme, she had qiiasi-marital relations with a man On the other 
hand persons who were recognised by their community as mamed were to be 
♦entered as such, even though they had not gone through the full ceremony, for 
example widows who had taken a second husband according to the ntes 
recognized as applicable to them 

125 The customs and ntes connected with mamage among the various com- 
mimities m India have been described m detail m previous census reports It ° 
will suffice to recall here that, though m ancient times there were forms of 
mamage recognized by Hindu law which were unaccompamed by any rebgious 
ntes, mamage is now among Hmdus and Jams a sacrament which mu^ be atten- 
ded by certam rehgious ceiemonies Recent discussion regarding proposed 
changes in the marriage laws shows that m this respect Hmdu orthodox opmion 

IS still remarkably conservative With Christians a rehgious ceremony is m 
India piactically umversal though not legally essential Among Muhammadans 
mamage is primarily a civil contract leqmrmg a proposal and acceptance 
Jiefore witnesses to estabhsh the marital agreement The civA ceremony is however 
almost mvanably attended by the relations of the contractmg parties and accom- . 

pamed by religious and customary ntes, mcludmg the readmg of passages from the ^ 

Koran Among Buddhists also mamage is regarded as a civil contract and as 
such it can be annulled at the mstance of either party Zoroastrians have a re- i 

cognized religious wedding ceremony and the Tribes have their difierent rites , t 

and ordmances for vahdatmg matrimomal relations Divorce is permitted ' 

m the lower strata of Hmdu society and among the Tribes It is legal among 
Muhammadans, P arsis, Christians and Buddhists at the instance of either party 
Divorce, howevei, though fairly common m some commumties, is almost always 
immediately followed by re mamage, and the influence on the statistics of widow- 
hood of the number of diAorces may be taken as entuely negligible There is 
therefore m the return of Civil Condition little scope for ambigmty or maccuracy 
A few smgle women who are livmg m unregulated relations with men may have 
letumed themselves as mamed and a few widows may have concealed their un- 
■popular status by giimig some other return, but on the whole the statistics may be 
taken as an accurate and complete classification of the population m the three 
■prescribed classes of Civil Condition It must be borne m mmd however that the 
statistics of the mamed m India cannot be used without close analysis Owing 
■to the custom of infant and child mamage among Hmdus and Jams the figures t 

contam a large number of umons which are httle more than irrevocable betiothals ' ^ 

A Hmdu mhwife as a rule returns after the wedding ceremony to her paieut's 
Jiouse and lives theie till she reaches puberty, when another ceremony is performed 
;and she goes to her husband and enters upon the real duties of wifehood At 
-the younger ages theiefore the wives are not wives at all for practical purposes ^ 
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thon^ then future Iivee are co m m i t t ed and from the engemo pomt of new wtat 
IB objectjonable ib not miant mamage but the extrwnely eaily ago at which 
effoctiTe nnioQ tato» place gida becoming mothea before they are fit for the con 
dition of motherhood with aenoaj conaeqaenott both to themselvoi and to the 
child re n whom they prodnoe. 

125 . fn all Bocwtiee t h e r e exist restuctionB on mamago which are pre tcr ihed 
^ religion, cnatoxn or law and are enforced by correiporuimg eanotioiia. 
Theee reetnctiona usually hare for them object (a) the prohibTtKm of the nnicra 
of relatrree and [b) the preeervatioii of the pnnty of blood of the conuatmity by 
the preventaon of tmiona with undoairable outsidera. In India such reatramte on 
marriage are mraallT vanante of three prmciplea, endogamy exogamy and hy 
pcrgamy The eppucation of theee ptmaplee to the vanons aectioii* of the Indun 
population hae b«iii diecnaaed m preyioui oensui reporta, and it waa ahown, ob 
regards the firat two that though the Boaal realiictionB may ocoaaioiially rumlt 
in flome temporary difficulty in (^taming a snfficieait number of etther bndre or 
bndegTooiQfl eli^le m any particular oommunrty yet the structure of Bociety la 
oontmually and^omg modificataoni and the rolee, with the aid often of appro- 
priate fictioni and a convenient monnosity are naually sufficiently elaatio to 
Becnre that there should be no sonouB anortage in the matnmomnl market, 
Tho* rt IB reported that a paucity of bndee among certain castes in Gujarat has 
led to tho recent abrogation of the r ee tn ctaon on mtezmamage between some of 
the Bub-ceatea, and the wdl known traffic m bnd» from Rajpntana and Central 
India mto the Punjab owee ita succeae largdy to a dacreot incunoaity aa 
to the ongm and socud statui of the women produced. Hypergamy -ffmah 
roughly means that a woman must be mated mto a family which a at least socially 
equal with and if possible is BomaHy supenor to her own, la a custom which has 
had and itiU has an enaanoUM influence on the social and family life and on the 
poartion of wcanon m the communitiaa which observe it. It may have been the 
ongmal cause of the pTohibition of the re-marrmge of widows and, by Irmftmg the 
field of choice for women, it u certainly the mam reason of the enormous crpendi 
ture which a daughter s weddmg so often necessttetea. It is undoubtedly reapon 
sible for the low sex ratio in some of the leading groups m the north of India and 
parts of the Bombay Presidoncy 

The subject of polygamy has been discussed fully In the report of 1911 Both 
Hindus and lluhammaojms are allowed more wires than one, Muhammadaos 
being nominally restncted to four As a matter of praotjoe polygyny is compare 
trvely rare owing to domeatto and economic reasons and haa little effect on the 
stntistica. The margmal table shows the number of momed women per 1 000 
, — 1 - mamed men in India and the mam proTinces, No 

definite conclusians however can be drawn from these 
figorea becsnae (1) they probably contam a certain 
M number of widows, divorcees and prostitntee who have 
wron^ returned tbemaelves os mamed and (2) it b 
51 impoeaible accurately to gau^ the effect of migration 
I.M 1 on the figures of the mamed m any area- The custom 

1^1 of polyandry i* recogmsed as a regular institution 

1.CU among acme of the trioea of the Himalayss and in porta 
It la also practiaed ftmong many of the lower castes and aboriginal 
tribe* Its effect a reflected m the statistioa of a few small communitie# such 
aa the Buddhisla of Kashmir where the proporiKm of maroed women to mamed 
mwn u exceptioniitly low butothemse tM custom Is of sociological rathcrthsn 
of statisticidlntereit. 

127 The BtotmticB ol Civil Condition by age, tcx rcUgion and provmce are 
exhibrtcd in Imperial Table VII and m ImpcnafTabto W figures are given for 
select^ caste*, Tl» diagram and TaiJeomwalte ahow for mnJrs and female# the 
proportion m each mam age'Croup of tne mamed, unmamed and widowed 
in 'tee whole population of Inma. If we compare these *tati*tic* with those of 
any western country we are at once struck by tnree feature# in the Indian condi 
turn* n (o) the un]T«r»abty of mornage (6) the early age of marriage and (e> 
the large proportion of widowa. 
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DIAGRAM &> TABLE SHOWING THE PROPORTION OF UNMARRIED, MARRIED & 
WIDOWED PER 1,000 OF EACH SEX IN INDIA, 1921 




1 XJimABErED I 

1 'MjLTmTTm 

Widowed 

Age 




- 




Halea j 

Females i 

iUoles 

Females 

3Ialea. 

Females. 

0—6 

1 

1 

994 ' 

988 

6 

11 


1 

6—10 

966 , 

907 

32 

88 

2 

5 

10—16 

879 1 

601 

116 

382 

5 

17 

16—20 

687 

188 

298 

771 

16 

41 

*20—26 

402 

61 

604 

877 

34 

72 

26—30 

194 

26 

762 

863 

64 

112 

30—35 

98 

19 

820 

797 

76 

184 

•36-^ 

02 

16 

847 

727 

91 

258 

40—45 

62 

14 

826 

699 

123 

387 

45—60 

41 

13 

812 

527 

147 

460 

60“— 66 i 

39 

11 

767 

370 

194 

619 

66 — 60 j 

37 

i 12 

742 

362 

221 

030 

00—06 

36 

11 

1 084 

193 

381 

790 

05—70 

38 

15 

C4S 

207 

314 

778 

■70 and over i 

1 

s 1 

39 

1 

1 

14 

' 667 

127 

394 

859 
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In tie m&rgm u shorn-n the nomber of males and females m the popnlahon 
▼ho are nnmamed m vanona countnea of the 
▼orldL The proportion of the yoong in the 
Mpnlatton » a variable which mflnencee theae- 
fi^nxw but as the proportion in India la 
higher than m moat other countnea thu 
factor should tend to aoften rather than ei 

r rate the contnwt By the age of fifteen 
nnmber of nmnamed girla m Tndiw. la 
already aa low aa (JOO per mile while eiter 
twenty practKaHy every female hta been 
manied. Among malee the usual age of 
mamage is higher husbands bemg older than wivea. By far the majority of 
men are mamod bv thirty and the number who remain muoamed after that 
age IS uLBigiiificant So far as the proportions m the reproductive ages are 
concerned it is the western not the TnmsTi figuits which are abnomiaL Marnage 
18 a natural condition for both men and women and celibacy end the poetponch 
ment of marriage are the result of artificial circunurtancea and are rare in 
Asiatic countnes. In India this naturaJ instinct to marrv and to bear and 
begot childron haa been encouraged by the precepts of religion which, among 
Hindus and Jama, mate mamige a duty mcumbont upon oD, and in all 
Indian communitiea encourage the state of wedloch aa n ecessa ry and deaicable 
for both sexes and for the commnnj^ m generaL 
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EoBfybodr nuuneM. Ct or imfit, sod beaxnci » parent at tlie earbeat poaitbU ago per 
mltted bj natara For a Hindn marnsfe is a MOiainmt which nnirt be pecforintd 

naaidlea of the fitam cif the paitia to bear the l es po r al biBtia of a mated exktcDee. A 
H^q male must iaarrr aod t>e^ ddMren — sons, if joo please — to petfonn iis fnneral rftea 
leat hia ipint wander aMasOrm the vast placet of tke earth. The veij nama of md, Fatra, 
meani one who MTCt hb father ■ Knlfnnntke hell railed Fnta. A maiden, uamanied 
at pnb«Vr is a aoerroe of aoctaf obloquy to bar family aod of damnatwa to her aawrtors. 

The Prophet alao taogit that when a man marries TwOy he perfects half his rrlkion. 
W th thn cDoomafcOiat and the example of the Hmdisi before them, to aaj oothiag of the 
fact that a vif is an ttotuxnx: amet, t is ooi mmatmal that marnage ahonid be atmoat tud 
wsal amongst Ifotammadana aiao. In England on th other hand aod fn Enxmie gtoeially 
part froen the lagreaimg mftnenee of pnjdrmtad coondeiatkias, there haa alwayi been tha idea 
losderijmg th teaching of the Chnatian chnrchea that it ia good for a man not to toach a 
woman. Why aahx Tartolhaii, ahonld we long t bear ehildrra whom when w 

hare them we deaira to tend before ni omselTea also looging t be lemored from 

this meat wiehed world 1 St. Anguitme admits that aocDe persona uk, if ail men abstain 
frran saxoaf mterooQrsei, whance th anmaii race wiQ exist, btU ha goes on Woold that aP 
wonid thns (».«., abstain) much more speedily wooid the eity of Qod be filled and the 
and of the world hastm^ BimUaiiy the Cooned of Trent anathematlxed any person who 
dedartd that th married was better than th nmnamed state It k poadbk that the 
mamsge rat in Engfand to-day is not appceeiably affected by taachinga of this nature bnt 
the fact remains that under the mfineoce of Chrixtiaaity eebbocy beeaM for th first time in 
hnman histOTy a factor of inapoitaace and that the teodeory to re/rala adtofetber from 
marriage Iwia not in Chnstian coontnea met with that oppowtloQ from reOgkm with which 
it b hkeir to meet m lod* t 


Tb« number of male* snd females who aremsmed by the age of twenty 
IB 9 and 25 per cent respectively of the popclatron of each tex up to that a« 
In Italy the correspooding prctportioni are rather less than one In 1 000 lor 
males and rather more than one m 100 for females. The proportioa* are consi- 
derabh- less m western Europe bat greater in the Balkans and Hoasia. In th© 
latter country one male in 120 bdow twenty years and one female m thirty 
eight were mamed according to the fignres of the cenaoa of 189'’ The 
marriage of pria at an age when they are still children is a custotn common 
among the Hindas and in other cooimunitief thetr marriage at or aoon after 
pnbf rty u practacallv nntversal ilr Thompson calculatee on the basia of the 
age tables that the at-erage age of marriage in Bengal » about 1 "J for girU and 
rather under ®0 for meru 
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Proporiwn of v:ido\c8 in ihc fojpuJatton 
per IfOOO 


The proportion of widovers la the population, viz ^ 6 4 pei cent, does ^arge tJMm6cr 

not difier widely from the figure for European 
countries but the number of widows is 
strikmgly large The proportions for the whole 
population and for certam age-periods are 

f Lven in the margin and compared with the 
gures for England and Wales The large 
lan widows is due partly to 
of marriage partly to the 
ages of the husbands and wives 
the prejudice agamst the le- 
marriage of widows The higher castes of 
Hin dus forbid it altogethei and, as the custom 
is held to be a mark of social respectability, 
many of the more ambitious of the lover 
castes have adopted it by way of raising their social status, while Muham- 
madans who are closely brought mto touch with their Hindu neighbours 
are apt to share the prejudice 

128 The distribution of the population by Cml Condition is largely deter- cira condition by 

mined bv differences 
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of custom, foimded 
on or sanctioned by 
rehgion, and varies 
therefore consider- 
ably in the different 
religious groups 
In the margmal 
diagram the statis- 
tics are shown for 
the mam reli- 
gions There are 
siiecial factors 
which have mflu- 
wiU be considered later, 
result from the different 
The figures of the Hmdu 
three characteristics which 
nearly three-fourths of the 


enced the statistics m the last decade which 
The mam variations, however, are those which 
attitude of the commumties towards marriage 
community display m special prommence the 
we have already noticed, and as Hindus form 
population of India they determine the character of the statistics of India as 
a whole The Muhammadans have fewer married owing to the fact that their 
marriage age begms later, the proportion of females mamed below the 
ages of ten hemg half and between ten and fifteen about three-fourths of that of 
the Hmdus At the more mature ages the difference of custom as regards the 
re-mamage of widows is shown m the relative figures of the married and widows 
m the two commumties The Tnbes marry later than Muhammadans and have 
more unmarried and fewer widowed, the difference bemg specially marked among 
otv>arri.iT,T 1^00 ot ,cch, ^ 1921 the Women The Buddhists 

marry still later and have a large 
proportion of bachelors and spm- 
sters, the proportion of unmarried 
women between fifteen and forty 
bemg as high as 13 per cent. 
The figures of the Christian com- 
mumty are to some extent arti- 
ficial, as it contains large numbers- 
of converts whose civil condition 
was, up to the time of conversion, subject to the customs of other rehgions 
This fact must, partially at any rate, account for the high proportion of marned 
Christian girls of immature age observed m the Bombay and Baroda reports 
The figures of both the Tribes and the Chnstians are probably influenced 
by the fact that they contam a high proportion of children m their popula- 
tion 
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CoQ^ii irt gtrea ii. dctiil m 
l»ble H afc the end of the chapter and are lUoatrated m the diagttun beioir 
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TaLmg the fintuee of those between fifteen and fort7 as againet the mean of 290 
for and 62 for femaJee, the puoportson of the munamed atanda high in 

Burma with rta Boddhist population who marry late. We recognize again 
the influence of Chnatiamty m the South of India, Coohm and Trarancore and 
of Mam m the North Wert Frontier Provmco fifunoa. In the United Pronnce*, 
Central Ppovmcea and Bihar and Oriisa, where tie population is Hindu or Tribal, 
theproportaonof those who are not mamed at these ages is well below the mean. 
The number of marned males at the age of 10-16 u n^hgible in Burma Coohm, 
Hyiore and Ttavancore. In ^wam and the North Wi^ Frontier Prormce it u 
2 pet cent, but orerywhere else it ia far higher In Bengal Uadraa and the Punjab 
it IB from 3 to 7 per cent, againat 13 per cent, m Bomber and 21 per cent in the 
Central Provmcea and Berar and the Umted Prorlncoa whilo m Bihar and Onsaa 
which tt itin the home of child marriage, it reaches a manmura of 22 per cent. 
Among femaiee the pteralence of infant mamage followu the same general direc 
tion but on a higher acaie, except m Burma, where there are only four females in a 
thouBand mamed at the ago 10-13 Cochin and Trarancore hfl\'e 60 and W 
respectively while the proportion nses to t2t. m the North West Frontier 
Prormce, 218 m Madnu, 249 m the Pantab 441 m Bihar end Oriw and Baroda 
the highest proportion (670) hemg resched m the Hyderabad State. There are 
eqoallT strilring variation* in the population of the widowed, tixaminlng the 
proportion* of widower* at ages 15-40 we find that In the aouth of India Bengal 
Burma, the North West Frontier Province and Kashmir the ratios are 6 per cent 
or less, while mother Province* and State* the proportion » between 6 snd 0 per 
cent, Snnflarly the local proportion of widows is low (OS per m(lle) in the case of 
Bunna where there is no prejudice against the marruKe of widow* in Ksahmlr 
the Kotth Weit Frontier I^rmce and the Punjsh where Ilmdo mflocnces are 
wesJL and also m Travancore where the advanc^ age of mamage for gtrls tend# 
to reduce the number of widow*. The proportion inoeaw* steadily from 102i*cr 
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inillc in the Central ProMMCcs lo 10(i in -(lio United Provinces 128 in I\ladins, 
and I'll in Assam and Pihni and Onssu It is 187 inPoinbii\, 175 inM}soie and 
109 in Penpal 

rtO ’riic comn iiali\ o fimirc^ of ( 'i\ il ( ondition for five (.eiisuses arc given m < f'nirnrRon 

, - j ^ ^ prc\Inu«fcnsii«(^ 

the lolUnMng st itcMuont — 
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The \car 1011 ended in a period of coin])nrnti\ c prospent} Tliorchad been no 
^Mdcsprcud searcit\ and, lliough plague A\ns \irulen1 inplico^, ihc mortalitj from 
it A\as distrilnitcd oAcr a con*^idcral>ic pciiod of lime and^\as local in character 
"economic conditionb Mere on the \\liolc fa\oinablc and morinlit's normal The 
result ^\a‘? slio\ni in a substantial rise in tlie number of tlic married and a decline 
intheiuimberoftbe widowed Inthc statistics of thepresont census we face the 
effect of exccplionalh high and concentnted mortnlii} togctlicr with 6e\erc 
economic pressure The effect on end condition lias been both direct and 
indirect We ha^ c seen tliat the age constitution of tlic population has changed 
Tlie proportion in the prime age periods, alrcad} depleted on account of the 
infant and child mortality of the famines tw ent} to tw enty fn e years before, ba\ e 
furtber senouslj declined owing to a mortality which selected these ages We 
find this change reflected in an all roxmd decrease m tlic proportion of the mar 
nod, who chiefly occup) these depleted age periods, and a rise m the propoition 
of the unmamed following the increase mtlie ^oungm the population Again, 
within the adult periods, mort alii} ha’^ a double eiTcct on our classification as, in 
annihilating the one part}% it transfers the other to the " widowed '' category 
and, since influcn/a mortality selected espcciall} women, it increased m greater 
pioportion the number of the widowers In the earlier agc-penods the economic 
pressure has made marriage more difficult and has thus tended to increase the 
proportion of the unmarried at periods when postponement of maniage was still 
possible The change is conspicuous in all the communities but less so among 
Buddhists and Christians, and while in the latter cormnumt} widows have 
increased, wa dowers ha\ c actuall} deebned in proportion Though the change in 
the age constitution is undoubtedly the principal factoiin the statistics of Civil 
( ondition, an examination of the figures in the 'v nnous ago periods suggests that 
there are other influences and that the age of marriage both for males and 
females is gradually rismg 

131 The subject of early marriage is one of considerable interest and was dealt i nri} lunmagc. 
with fully in the report of 1911 It was shown there that the custom of child 
marriage, 1 c , marriage before the age of ten, w^as most prevalent m Bihai and 
Orissa, Bombay, Baroda, the Central India tract and Hyderabad It was lare m 
Assam, Burma, the North-West Frontier Province and the States of Southern 
India It IS not exclusively a Hindu custom, and of the Hmdus wffio are most 
addicted to the practice it IS among the lower rather than the higher castes that 
the custom is most rigidly observed The practical effects of child marriage are 
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two- fold (1) rt tmpliOB coli*bit»tJoii at an immatare ag®, wmetnne* even 
before pnbertv and practically alwayi nntned lately on the tat ei^ of pnber^ 
reetdhng m grave phymcal eoecta upon the gul and m all the evi^ of prematnre 
■child birth * and p) m the event of the huab^d dying the child' wife la, m the caee 
rt the caateb m n hich the re-mamage of mdovn ts prohibited, left a tndoar for life. 
It TTo* observed that there was little evidence in the census figorea to soggeat 
tha the practice of infant mamage w dying out, but vbat any comparison with 
the figures of the previoua cenaus waa unsatisfactory as the conoitiona of the decade 
ending in 1001 -ffero ahnormah There are vanoua inflnencea which ahtttild tend 
to raise the age of mamage m the Indian community In the first place, with 
the spread of duration and mcreaamg contact with iceatem ideala, there n un- 
dnnbtedlv growing among the higher aaaaea a wider reahxation of the evila attend- 
ing the practice of infant mamage. The economic factor agam, if leei constajit 
in itt operation ha seven greater force and it is probably to this mfiueiiice more than 
to any other that » due the change which, as we shall seei, the figures of the preaent 
census ahow m respect of the age of mamage. Amongst boys, and even to some 




UNMARWED PER MILLE OP EACH Sex AT EACH OF THE IA3T TWEE CENSUSES FOR CEBTArJ A6E- 
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evtcnt amongst girls the sproiul of school oilucatiou has had a dnecL 

mlluouLO outlie practice, since parents aie often unwilling to withdraiv then 
children from school foi thou marriage before then ediic tit loii is complete, lliough 
It has been suggested that this factoi sometimes opeiatcs man opposite dircc 
tion where bo\s can bv marriage oblain from the parents of tlic biido the means 
ofpnr&ning their education inlohighei stages It has to be icmcmbcrcd however, 
that while the educated classes arc mehned towards the postponement of mainagc 
both for men and girls, there is a strong conntei vailing mtlucnce in the tendency 
to the adoption of what is hold to be an oithodox Hindu nistom bv those castes 
which are trving to better their status and hope, by eviggernted orthodov), to 
cnhaiKO then social rcspocUbilitv It is dilliciilt to estimate the comparative 
influcme of these various factors Tlic circumstances of the lattci pait of the 
decide have been exceptional, and until we liav o the ev idcncc which the figures 
of anothci census will supply it w mild be rash to attribute to aiiv radical cliaiigc 
of custom V variation which is possibl} the out< omc of special economic 
conditions 
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132 The mum stitislicsicgauling the distribution and progress of carl} mai- 

nige aic gn on ni tlic marginal l^iblc and illustrated 
in ilio map on page llS and I he diagram on the 
opposite page Whalc\crbc thcLansc:> to which 
the change ma} be attributed tlic hguic^ ilcarl> 
show an mcreise ni the numbers of those m the 
carh age categories wlio are still nnmaujed 
The movement is most mailvcd in the Hindu com 
mn!Ut\ but is shared b} the otiici religions the 
I linnge l)cing less noticeable imong the Buddhist 
and Chiistian conunninlies w^lio arc not nddu ted to 
carl\ maningc 'Phe (hange is most conspicuous 
m the age citcgoncs 10 to 15 for women and 10 
to 20 for men Some analysis of the regional and communal figmcs will be of 

interest In Bengal and Bihar andOnssi the rise 
m the age of marriage is marked The number 
of males left unmarried between the ages of 10 and 
l^lias risen from 820 m 1891 to 80S m J921 the 
increase in the age-penod 15 to 20 being from 594 
to 005 The case of girls is still more striking, 
the figures being gnen m the marginal tabic , and 
for both males and females the rise during the last 
decade has been c\cej)tionally high rommentmg 
on those figures, Jlr Thompson WTitcs — 
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“ It IS apparent from those figures tliat botli m Bengal and m tlio tao proMiiccs togetlier 
there has been a steady rise m the n'vcrjigc age at whicli marriage takes place Tins ago both 
for males and females is \ery mucli lower m Bihar and Orissa tlian in Bengal, but in both it is 
rising and the nse has apparently been more decided during the last decade tlian m preMous 
ones This ma} have been due in part to the fact that tlie last few 7 ears i^creJiard times, 
and the greater difficulty of scraping togetlier the money necessary to be spent on the price 
to be paid for the bndegroora, tlic doi\ry and ornaments for tho bride and tlie actual expenses 
of the oeremon) may have caused some mnrnagcs to be postponed, but the tendenev of public 
opinion to fa\ our later marriages has been a ver_> significant one It has not made an} ap- 
preciable unpression on tho rule that a girl must bo married as soon as slio lias attained puberty, 
ifor the proportion of girls unmarried between 15 and 20 is still ortl} 55 per mille and only 
39 per mill c m the case of Hmdus, but the practice of marrying girls very much before the} 
Teach puberty is steadily becoming less common ** 

The tendency varies considerably among different castes in Bengal The Bialimans 
■and Baidyas take the lead m postponing the age of marriage of both boys and girls 
-and the Bengali merchant class, the Shahas, follow closely The Chasi Kaibaitta, 
lepresenting the Hindu cultivating class, have raised the age for males but still 
favour the early marriage of guls, while tho Bansis, tho labouring class of Western 
Bengal, who were m the habit of delaying the maruage of their gala till thev weie 
grown up, now imitate the Hindus m marrying then girls young Those Santals 
who have adopted Hinduism also tend to imitate the Hindu custom and marry 
their girls earhei than those who retam their tubal beliefs Among M(ihamrnadan 5 
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tb© Bftiyidi, wbo are tj^ical of the better claas, •ho'w a etrong teruIeDCT towaida the 
postponement of marriage both ior bo^ and cnia. The DarbhaDgndistiiot of North 

Bihaf n still the home of infant mamage In that dutnct C4 bovi and 103 girU 
between 0 and fi are married out of every 1 000 of each aei at thnt age. The prac 
tic* obtam* also m the neighbouring distn eta of llliixaffaipar and Bhagalpor ana ap- 
pear* to extend alao to the llnhammadanB of this tract. In Madras early mttriage 
uj commoneat among the KalingiB and Kalmjis of the Ganjam and noghbotnmg 
distncta, and there bj no aign of any tendency to postponeanenL SpeciS aortiogs 
were made of over 720 thousand ihp* of women over 15 years oM retomed as un 
married. The roeaJt was entirely negative, " Adult ■women who remam unmar 
ned are of all castes, they foDoTr all oecopations and the proportion of IitcjBcr 
amoM them is no greater than it is m the female population as a whole, ^ In 
the united ProTinc** the statistics show a general tendemy towards the post 
ponement of mamage throoghont the popolation which can probahly be attribated 
to motives of economy GenomDy speatuig the higher the caste the later the age 
of mamage. Ilr Edye thinks that the prevalence of bachelordom in the higher 
castes IS often dne not so much to any shortage of ■women as to the interests of 
echool going The proportion of children, both boy* and gidi, under twelve who 
are mamed is highest among tb© Kumus, Paaia, Kumlu^ Ahtra and Chamar* 
and low for both sezee among the Saiyids, Kayasthas and Sheikhs and m the case 
of girls- the Agarwals and Jata, In the Central Pronnee* early mamages are most 
common m the Maratha plain dmsion, and the fact that little tendency is ahown 
by the fignre* to^wards any modificatior of this practice in this nch and prosperons 
tract Buggeats that the ososea of change elsewhere are largely eoonoimc in the 
Hyderabad St^te early mamage is more usual m the ilarathwara portiOD of the 
State than m Telmgana, and the practice which ts most prevalent m the lower 
oeirte* seems to ha^ve mtead to some extent to the Muhammadan, Christian and 
Tnbol conimonrtiBa Even the Gonds show as many as 24 per 1 000 girls mar 
ned before five years of ago and the proportion for the LAmbadas is higher still 
(28) In Bombay Mr Sedgwick show* that the proportions of femalea stiU unmar 
ned mthe early age-penods, though lower than m 1011 do not differ materially 
from those of 18S1 and la of opinion that there is little evidenoe at present of any 
change of custom and that the chief mfluencos affecting the preaent figures are 
probably tbe change m ■the age coturtrtatKm of -the population, econonirc pressure 
and the occurrence m the census year of the Binhasth festival when mamagea 
are prohibited, 

‘ 1X3 In the Stateo of Baroda and Mysore early mamage IS the subject of State 

legnlation. The law m Baroda (ln:^t jfamagoB Proveotion law of 19W) deflaes 
tha age at -which mamage is penmsaible— twelve year* for girls and sixteen year* 
for boys. Eiceptiotu are granted m the case of girls between the ago oimnc 
and twelve m special caaoa, and m the cum of the Kadwa ivanbi community 
who are occuatomed to hold penodxail ma* mamage*, the age has be^ 
lowered to six for gtrls and eight for bojs. The Act has been more 
stnrtly enforced dumig tbe decade and the nmnben of connction* under 
it average about 4,050 per annunuf It i* difficult to gauge to what extent 
this statutory *aiictitin oontnbutea to the fall m the number of infant 
momagee, but, as ea» remarked by my prtdece^r the indirect effect on 
public opinion of a defimte attitude of the State toward* the pmctice cannot 
bnt be boneficud. In Myiote the Inhint iforriages Prevontlon Regulation 
of 1854 prohlbitB the mamage of a girl under eight year* of age, as well a* of thi 
mamage of a roan of fifty or over with a girl under fourteen. The Act has been 
ndminutered with conriderable leniency during the decade only efghty-#ix 
poraani having been convicrtcd under it, iDU the Oen*m Superintendent 
evidentlv doubt* whether tbe Act has bad any practjcal influence on the •tatistiai. 
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numltcr^ of tlie mimed up In the 


increabe the proportion 
If' of the population in the 

11 1 liiuhcr age gioups, wlien 

^M(lo^^]loodl‘^ most usual, 

2^ 137 and (b) to imronso tlic 

24 210 innnbei of tlic nmc 1 o\sccI 

1- \h in llioso age penods when 

“B 12*' the married ubually pre- 

oil 'm dominate Tlie general 

os 1% prospentt of the decade 

J901 to 1911 had sent the 

present census the figuics parti 


oularK in those area*? in which the influenza epidemic was spccialh Miulent, 
show t levcrsion to the condition of 1001 when tlic census followed the heiuv 
famine mortahtt WJnle, howoter, fiminc '^elected athersch to males the 
mflucn'^a mortalit\ w»is Inglicst among females, and, tliougli it lias nureabcd the 
number of the widowed gcneialh , moie widowers ha\e been created than widows 
That the morlaht\ factor determines the statistics is undoubted but other 
inlluenccs lia\c also been at w ork 1 he prcjuduc agninsl the re marriage of w idows 
IS deep seated m Hindu sonal opinion It is true tliat the dibad\ antages of Mie 
custom to soeict} as well as the cmK whieli the unfortiumlc class ha\c to bufTei 
ospccinlh those condemned in infaiu \ ^o life-long widowhood arc now being 
rediscd bA the more nd\anccd clashes A considerable number of societies ha\c 
Tjecn fonned in different parts of India with the a^owcd object of encouraging tlic 
Tc-mnrrmgc of widows One of the most successful of tlicsc lias its lieadquartcrs 
in the Punjab where owing to the well known paucit\ of women and the IrnfTic 

m imported 

POO ^ ‘ ' 31 brides, theie 

10^20 20-30 30^0 /ojM M-co co^TO^^ Consider 

NU‘',bER of WOCT.'/S per THOUSAM) females /\ '' scope fonts 

By PELIG’OM AT CERTAIN AGE PERIODS cnfeiimse, and is 
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in importca 
brides, theie 
seems consider 
able scope fonts 
enteiqinse, and is 
conducted on the 
principles of the 
Sanalan Dharma 
as a Hindu insti- 
tution The 
Sabha claims to 
ha\c caused the 
marriage of ovei 
300 wudowsmthe 
3 ear 1921 and to 
have o\er 4,000 
men registered m 
its books who 
desire to find 
w idows to marry, 
and the latest 


Teport shows figures of marriages and apphcations m 1922 considerably larger than 
those quoted Similar societies exist m Bengal, Bomha}^ and South India, while 
the Aiya Samaj and other protestant rebgious sects are attempting to free the 
■commumty from this obsolete restriction On the other hand the mcreasmg dxfii- 
-culties experienced m obtaining smtable husbands for unmarried girls operate, 
in some classes, against a reform wdiich would have the effect of still further 
increasing the competition for husbands, wdnlc, in any case, the movement 
18 so far almost entirely restricted to the more educated and advanced sections 
of Indian society and its influence on the statistics is at present negligible The 
few infractions of the rule which occasionally take place m the more educated 
grades of society are stiff celebrated m the reformed press by congratulatory 
notices There is, on the other hand, some reason to suppose that the restriction 
in mdow re marriage is actually mcreasmg among the classes in the lower ranks 



■•O* CHIPTKE VIL — CJVIL COSTOmOlf 

of the iocial &c^e and i* Kfce^ stfll farther to tocreaae. The costom u one which, 
more than any other u awociflted with Hmda ocrthodoiy it ii m conae^nenco 
one of tlio first to be adopted by an imbrtioas commnnity which u attempting 
to better ita aocikl conditLon. To mutate the cuetoms of tie hi^^iect daasea i* to 
acquire Bome mcxeeae of tone and rwpectabihty and thia deeire to better thear 
atatna which, as the ecumtir deTcl<q>a, m gammg m extent and mtimMity 
eepecially among the depresaea claasea and the abongmal tribea, finds ita firat 
erpresnon m an aseumptioii of the most chara ct er isti c "Tu^ nnpoemg tradrtioiB of 
the twice-bom cartea. After motmg some mstances of commnmtie* who are 
trying to revire the custom of widow ro-mamage, JLr llukerjco of Baroda, 
wrrtm — 

All these are boTerer teotatire and zoore or ]«« indirTthuJ offorU. Ko oaoccrted acbon 
(h wbokaale moremetit t> yet ppartnt. The truth U that all neb efiorts are and wQl be 
powedns so long a* aathxntatiTe Hiuda opoiloii randnuea to regard the probfUtioa of widow 
ro-marmge M badge of mpeetabiEty Amooget the lower Hindo-castea, the ■oedaDyaBueirt 
leotxna are dacoun UnaTtnng th praotiee of widow ra-mamage as actively aa any Biahmari 
or V mt. Qradually thn queation w beoQcaliig a potent caoaa f fiadoti ib these 
oocrmurnties— the aaotuus dwaHowmg widow ra-madiage batui; hypergamooi to the rest that 
allow it 

In the United Provmces, oJ though the Bhnmhari (S40) Brehmanj (2M) Ksysstha* 
(210) and other high csstc* have the highest proportion of widows, the figurea 
snggert a tendency amnug the loweet castes to regard widow xe-roamage with 
mcreasmg diafavonr the Fans, Bbangts, Chamars arm Dhobts all have apmcoably 
more widows than they had ton year* ago In the North West Frontier Provmce 
the Chamars, Chairas, Jhmwmis, ITachhis and Tebs actually have a higher proper 
tion of widows than the high caate Hindus. Similailj the proportion of widows 
per 1 000 females among the Goelas, who are the largest carte m Bihar and Onssa 
and have been maVing constant efforts to raise themeehes m the Hindu scale, has 
moreasod slightly from 1®8 to 17R. Bat all these individual statistica must bo 
mtarpreted with consadeirablo caution, owing to the effect already d«caa»d of the 
differential mortality m the decade which, as in the ca»o m early roarria^ 
renders doubtful any conclusion from the figures as to the tendencies of soaal 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


literacy. 

139 In previous census reports this chapter has usually been headed Educa- 
tion , a title which might comprehend any range of hterary abihtj^ from the scrawl ^ 
of a signature on a cheque to the composition of a political leading article The 
census statistics, however, are m fact of a more modest nature, being confined to a 
record of those who can read and write Even so, to understand the meaning and 
significance of the returns, it will be necessary to consider the cntena which have 
been held at this and previous censuses to justify the return of an mdividual as 
hterate Before 1901 the population was divided m respect of this return mto three 
categones — learning^ ^ e , under instruction either at home or at school or at 
college, literate, le, able both to read and write some language but 
not at the moment under instruction, and illiterate, % e , not under instruction 
and not able to read and write any language The classification was found, 
however, to be unsatisfactory and misleading The group of those recorded as 
Teaming was depleted by the omission, at the one end, of the younger pupils 
who had recently jomed the schools and, at the other, of the more advanced 
students who claimed to be literate, and consequently the number of persons 
recorded as under instruction differed substantially from the corresponding 
statistics of the Education Department This triple classification was therefore 
abandoned m 1901 and the population was di\aded mto the two classes of hie) ate 
and illiterate No orders were, however issued as to the degree of proficiency m 
reading and writing required to satisfy tlie test of hteracy , and the decision bemg 
left in the hands of the local staff considerable variations naturally resulted A clear 
definition was first adopted m 1911, when it was laid down that those only were to 
be considered hterate who could write a letter to a fnend and read the answer to it 
This definition has been retained at the present census and the returns are therefore 
directly comparable with those of 1911 

It IS not easy to compute the degree of accuracy which the statistics represent 
There are a considerable number of persons who can read but not write, chiefly 
Muhammadans who have learnt enongh Arabic to be able to read the Koran 
This class has some pretensions to hteracy and has been separately recorded m the 
Baroda schedule It does not, however, qualify under the definition laid down 
So far as the human equation is concerned ambition on the part of the pubhc to be 
recorded as hterate was probably met by exclusiveness on the part of the 
educated enumerator, who had the last word m the matter In the North-West 
Frontier Provmce, where the sword is more respected than the pen, there is said 
to have been some reluctance on the part of the tnbesmen to confess to so 
unmanly a quahty as hteracy, while there seems m various provinces to have 
been an mclination for the census staff to mterpret the simple and practical census 
cntenon m the less elastic terms of a school standard, and to allow literacy only 
to those who had passed the fourth pnmary course As will he seen later on diffi- 
culties appear m the analysis of figures of hteracy by age which perhaps suggest some 
mconsistency of record, but on the whole there is a consensus of opuuon that the 
simple criterion laid down was easily understood and sensibly mterpreted No 
question was prescnbed as to the language of hteracy, as enquiry on this pomt made 
m 1901 had shown that each person was almost mvanably returned as hterate m 
his mother tongue In Baluchistan, Baroda, Kashmir and Mysore however, 
further mfonnation on these hues was obtained and tabulated 

140 The statistics regarding Literacy are contained m Impenal Tables ■\T;II Befcrcnce to 
and IX Table Vm shows the number of hterate and ilhterate persons of each sex 
and rchmon classified under the a^e-penods 0-10, 10-15, 16-20 and 20 and over, 
and Table IX their distnbution by selected castes In both tables figures are mven 
for persons hterate m Bnghsh It must be explamed that a change has %een 
made m the mode of presentmg the proportional figures given m the tables m this 
chapter Hitherto it has been the practice to base the ratio of the hterate 
on the total of the population of the area oi connnumfy dealt with It is, however, 

2d 
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now usual m tlie reports of European countries and of America to presume that 
children below a ce^m age are lUiterate and to exclude them from the population 
on which the proportions are calculated In the present case it is assumed that the 
population bdow five years old is ilhterate and "^e age-group 0-6 has, therefore, 
been excluded in workmg out the ratios of the hterate m the population. It has 
been suggested that the change brmgs the figures under the influence of the 
discrepancies to which, as has been seen m Chapter V, the record of age is subject , 
but the imuimum age chosen (under five) is sufficiently low to afford a fair 
margin before hteracy is usually reached and, in any case, the errors m age 
grouping are probably fairly constant from census to census m the population and 
its different sections so that statistical comparisons are not vitiated thereby 

141 The mam flgures of hteracy by age and locahty are given m the state- Ertent oi uieraey 
ment below The diagram opposite illustrates the regional flgures m each sex 
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The numher of persons recorded m the present censiis m India as hterate, m the 
sense of being aWe to write a letter and read the reply thereto, is 22 6 millions, 
amounting^ children under five years of age be excluded, to 82 m eveiy thousand 
of the poptdation Of males 139 m every thousand at age five and above are hterate, 
the corresponding proportion m the case of females being 21 Taking males we 
find that m the ages 6-10, 29 per mille only are hterate , the proportion rises to 
110 between the ages 10 and 16 and to 174 between 16 and 20 and thereafter drops 
to 171 The age-^oup 15-20 is usually considered to be the most represente- 
tive penod m considermg the extent of hteracy m the population By fifteen 
schoolboys have generally passed the fourth primary standard and can there- 
fore read and write without question, while presumably few who have not learnt to 
read and write by the age of 20 will acqnire that faculty m after life At the 
same tune it may be argiled that the literacy of boys and grrls at school 
IS only of .potential unportence and that efiective hteracy hegms at about 20 
years of age At any rate this drop m the proportion at 20 and over is at 
variance with the experience of previous censuses, when the proportion of hterate 
males older than 20 far exceeded the proportion between 16 and 20 The 
pomt will he discussed later on when we have more fully reviewed the statistics 
for locahties and communities Meanwhile we may note that the proportion 
among hterate females also is highest (36 per mille) at the age 16-20 and 
falls to 20 per mille at 20 and over Apart from Burma, where monastic 
education is traditional and more than half of the population over five years 
old IS hterate, we notice m the map below the high st^dard of hteracy round 
the coastal tracts of eastern, sou^em and western India, as compared with 
the mass of ilhteracy m the purely agncultuxal population of the northern 
and central portions of the country We can recogmze vanous influences 
m this distribution — economic political, social, religious and even racial 
Literacy will always be high m commercial and mdustnal tracts and m the lai^e 
cities round which they he The growth m Bengal of the imddle class, with its 
exclusively clerical traditions, is the result partly of the system of land tenure m the 
regularly settled tracts and partly of the pohtical history of eastern India, where 
conditions have for long been more settled and peaceful than m other parts of India 

2 D 2 
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The pronportion of hter*o 7 t»im 8 coimdershly wfthm tie botm<J*riM of tie 
proTmc?*, I%aj m AMun the mtio per mille is ^ in the Stums VsHey and 70 in 
the Bmhmaputsr* Valley In, Bengal the central poitaon irhach contami the 
metropolis is the most literate having 14S bternto persons m ovary thonaand the 
vrestam dmsian hss 127 Irtermtei ■while the east snd the north, with 91 and 76 
raqpeotiTaly are much more badciraTiL Omsa again has a mbo of 79 
par millfi Bonth Bihar has 66, and North Bihar 45. In the Bombar 
Ihesident^ the proportion of hteratae vanoB from 160 m Gnjsrat to 03 in SinX 
Literacy is naturally metre pre'V'alent in Sooth Burma which is more h^hly de- 
veloped than the northern tracts. Literate malee are most numerous m the 
central divtsiofi and literate females m the Delta and in eeveral dktzicti ib 


Burma more thsn half the popnlstioii is literate. The Neibudds Valley 
which contains niaj^ sixed towns hss the Isrveet proporticin of Iiterste 
males (131 per mifie; m the Central Provinces and the Chots hagpnr State* 
the stnalleft (18 per mifle). In Sladrs* the IVest Oosst is the mart advanced 
havmg 119 uteratei per thousand, the Ageaigr dmeon being the most 
backwanL Thfl 8nh-flimslayan tca^ in the Punjab which contains ten 
cantonmenta and a Isrw rromTO of troems has a proportjoii of 51 literates per 
TTirrifi while the North West Dry Area where there u only one esntonment has 57 
cmly In the United Province* aD the natural dmnon* except the Snb- 
Kimaiayan Blast which is itAtxrasiy hare progr am ed fsiHy umformly tioogh 
the standard is not high, tbebest edneated part of the prtnrmoe bring the IVest 
Hhualsyan distneta wi^ a proportion of 143 Ewes and 14 female* htemte fa a 
thousand The stret^th of the Christian ChuTci with it* wide edocational 
OTganucation, has done much to raise the standard of literacy m aonth India, 
e^iecfadly In the state* of Cochin and Travencore where, as eUo In Myaore th* 
progre** ti olao due to the energy of the admuustratjons in furthering Mucational 
juJrancenient, a very high proportion of tho higher caste* in these states being 
now Utefate, 
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142 The table below shows the progress of literacy m the population of the progie* oi nttmy 
mam provmces smce 1911 


Peoytsci:, State or Aoekct 


1 


India 

Awam 

BalocWstan 

Baiodft 

Bengal 

Bihar and OrUsa 

Bombay 

Burma 

Central India and Gwalior 
Central Provlncea nnd Bemr 
Cochin 
Hyderabad 
Kashmir 
Tdadraa 
Slysore 

North^IYcat Frontier Provlnco 
Punjab with Delhi 
Hajpntaim and Ajmer 
Travancoro 
United Provinces 


NUMBER OF LITEUATE PEBMILLB AT CERTAIN AGE PERIODS 


Ali AGES 10 AKB OVER, 


16—20 

1 

20 AKE OVER. 


Mole? 

Female* 

Males 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 

1031 

1911 

1021 

ion 

1021 

10X1 

102E 

1011 
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1011 

1021 

1011. 
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3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Q 

10 

11 

12 

13 

161 

140 

23 

13 

174 

144 

36 

ai 

171 

150 

EO 

1£ 

144 

117 

16 

8 

164 

126 

23 

12 

150 

121 

18 

7 

76 

56 

0 

4 

SOI 

287 

217 

164 

346 

876 

106 

162 

277 

220 

52 

26 

864 

253 

105 

40 

26.. 

216 

34 

15 

210 

167 

23 

15 

214 

180 

28 

19 

225 

109 

21 

13 

114 

104 

7 

6 

HI 

103 

10 

7 

126 

114 

7 

4 
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30 

17 

217 
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63 

28 

184 
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24 
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75 

76 
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78 

61 

11 

5 

82 
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87 

10 

4 
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8 
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87 
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3 
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78 
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67 
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5 

86 

09 
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7 
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TLe number of btorate persons in India bas risen during the decade from 18 5 to 
22 6 millions, or 22 per cent against an mcrease m the population of 1 2 per cent 
If persons tmder ten years are excluded the mcrease of hterate males is 16 and 
that of hterate females is 71 per cent The improvement which, as will be seen 
from the table, results m raising the proportion of hterate males from 140 in 1911 
to 161 m 1921 m the population and of literate females from 13 to 23, is shared 
by every province and state though m varying degrees It is remarkable in 
Burma where a large proportion of the Buddhist population passes through the 
monastic schools The standard of education in these schools is however of an 
elementary character, and it is probable that, had any higher educational test 
been applied, Burma would have held a far lower position m comparison with 
other provinces than that which it now occupies Of the other British Provmces, 

Assam, Bengal and Bombay are the only three where there has been a marked 
improvement m the proportion of literate males smce 1911, while m foreign 
territory the high progress made m the enterpnsmg states of Baroda, Travancore, 

Cochm and Mysore is conspicuous In Baroda compulsory education has 
been enforced smce the year 1906, and the discussion m the Bombay and 
Baroda reports regarding the effect of the measure on the statistics of 
hteracy, as compared with those of Kathiawar and British Gujarat, will mterest 
students of educational pohey The Baroda State has not yet caught up 
the lead which British Gujarat had over it m 1901, though m the proportion of 
htexates m the school-gomg ages 10 to 20 the State is now ahead It is difficult to 
gauge the effect of the influenza mortahty on the comparative statistics of hteracy, 
hut the mcidence of the death-rate must undoubtedly have been heavier m the 
illiterate rural population than among hterates, and the high percentage of 
mcrease m hteracy m the Central Provmces must owe somethmg to this selective 
factor On the other hand Mr Bdye, writing of the progress m theUmted 
Provmces, remarks The advance (smce 1911) would certainly have been 
greater had not the mfluen^ia epidemic discriminated so markedly agamst persons 
between 20 and 36 years of age , figures have not been abstracted for this age- 
period, hut it must certainly contam a greater proportion of hterates than any 
other of equal length But it would be dangerous to attribute the want of 
educational progress to the influenza epidemic as a whole Literates are concen- 
trated m the well-to-do classes and these cannot but have resisted the disease 
better than did the poor ” In Assam, where the total population mcreased by over 
13 per cent , the high rate of progress has been well distnhuted over the 
provmce and hteracy, especially m the Hill tracts, owes much to missionaiy 
enterprise, while m the tracts of North-Western India the concentration of military 
forces is probably the chief factor m detemnmng the trend of the figures 

143 Though the number of hterate women throughout India is still small and Liieracy amoo- 
their proportion very low among the more backward peoples of the Central Prov- 
mces, Bihar and Onssa, Bajputana, Kashmir and Hyderabad, the fact remams that 
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there h*« lieeti ite*d/ adrmxw in tl» edncation of girii m the ktt twenty yenrn. 
Idteimcy u an mdination rather of colturB than of crvflmtton, and while there a 
nothing azhgrgpt m the Indian tradition that ehoijM|mrrei^ thedevo^jmentof the 
edncation of the male poptilataon, the caeeia,oiDCptin Banna, different m regard to 
women. The epint both of Brahmanism and oi Iilam m distinctly oppo^ to the 
education of tli female eei and there i» little donlrt that the women of Titd?* owe 
the growing fadhtiee offered them for acqamng Ittermcy to the mflaenoe on the 
male eectaon of the oommimi^ of foreign atandarde and ideal*. That the 
ednoatjon of women is mmecemMry nnorthodiit and dangertnu, la still the *tand 
pomt of a large section of Indian aodety It is still the predominant attitude 
of the ilnhaimnadaii* and Jains of the bettei daii, thou^ in the case of then 
men the abihty to read and wnte is for the fonner a r^b^us ohhgatism and for 
the latter aproreeBional neceesity' The scheme of hfe which orthMOX tradition 
imposea on the women of India presenle obatacloe to odooetioii which if not 
msopeffable, are at leaat formidable. The custom* of jtufdai and of earir mar 
nage hmit the number of gtds in the echools and necjeasitate the withdrawal of the- 
majonty before tiiey have had a fair oppor* 
tunrty to aoqxnre ai^ laatmg knowledge ot 
letteiB, while the orthodox attctnde of 
iCKaely towards women who aoo^t any 
pubho postaon aceezitnatae the dd&colty 
of obtammg the neoaaaaiy supply of profo*- 
nonal teacheiB. It i* only or at least 
chiefly when the general adranoe of male 
culture ha* reached well beyond the stage 
of mare vemacaUt Hteracy that the atmo' 
sphcre becomes faroureble to real pTwresa 
m the matrnction of women and n the 
extent and progre* of literacy among, 
females osual^ follow* closely the statvtics 
for male* ft f* becauio the higher cuHural 
advanoe of the latter which caueea the 
unpraTeinent of the condition of women, 
IS bmlt up on the basi* of elementaiy 
litericy Tilie percentagre m the margin 
give some mdication of the remlta of 
local effost m female education, bnt are 
dangortras to use without referencejto the 
absolute flguTM which are therefore grven agam»t them. 
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LUtfsi 7 t 7 k<fiz>M. 144. The atatistica of hteracy ly religKm tie exhibited m the annexed diagram 

Aod, fa more local 
detail, in snbtidtBry 
Table* I and lH at the 
end of this oh^oc. 
Almost all the Faisi* 
and most of the Jam* 
are tradem for whom 
literaiy » etsentlsl 
for bosmesa Of the 
latter more than half 
of the male* ore able 
to rend and wnte 
but only 0 per ctnt 
of tie female* but 
whBe Jain nude 
literates have risca 
vt- lllghtj^ there ll a 

more deoded iucieeje emoim Irteiate female*. The preportion of Bnddhift 
mai« who ore bterote » below that of the Jidm^ but their women are 

cons»dorahly more advancei Qt the Ohiiftian* 235 per trdUe are Utcrete, bat 
in their care the *«x mcqaahty f* much «mall ef the proportion of Gtcrafe 
female* bemg more than half that of males. 
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The Hindus have one literate person in every thirteen , for males the ratio is 
one m eight and for females one in sixt}''-tlircc, the proportion for males havmg in- 
creased m the decade from 110 to 130 per miUc and that for females from 9 to 10 
TIic proportion of Sikh males who are literate is less tlian that of Hindus 
Literacy is \ allied by the Siklis for the religious exercise of rcadmg tlio Granih 
and IS said to bo easy to attain, as the Giirmuldu script is not difficult to 
master But the Sikhs are lioaMly recruited from the lo^\c^ illiterate classes 
and this fact accounts both for tlicir low standard of literacy and for the 
decline from 121 to 107 per 1,000 in the last dccado The Census Superin- 
tendent of the Punjab n rites — 

The educational stagnation of the Siklis is possibl) duo to a real mcrcaso m literacy 
combined ^^tll a diminution arising from the com ersion of tlic coiaparatu clj illitorato IMazlmbi 
to the ranks of Sikliism Another factor in the ‘Situation is possibly the fact that a knowledge 
of Gurmukin IS not a he’s to any Goicrnmenl appointment m the same wav ns tho Urdu lan- 
guage IS, and this may to some extent explain the groning neglect of the national language 
of the Sikhs ** 

One ^luhammadan male in 11 and one female m 116 can read and irate 
The lou position of IMusalnians is pnrtl} due to the fact that m Bengal, tho 
Punjab, North-West Frontier Province and Sind, vhero they predominate, 
they are mostly agricultural ^^^lc^c tlicy arc m the mmonty, as in the Central 
Pro\nnces, United ProMnccs and ^ladras, thej* arc usually town dwellers 
and liave a considerably higlier proportion of literates The Hindu commimity 
embraces cicry stratum of society and the proportion of literacy among 
Hindus IS senously affected by the inclusion among them of the vast mass of the 
lower rural classes Itv»nllbc found later on that some of the higher Hindu 
castes ha^c more literate males than the Parsis, vliile others arc on a level with 
or even below the abongmal tribes 

14*5 The procedure ob^erv cd m comjuling Impen il Table IX, showing literacy by taste 

by caste, was to select a sufficient number of caste groups to gn^’c an idea of the 
progress of education m the vanous strata of society The mam statistics of this 
table have been reduced to proportional figures for some of the mam castes in 
subsidiary Table Yl, at the end of this chapter Tlie castes arc arranged there in 
order of merit m literacy and though, speaking generally, litcrac} is connected with 
social position, occupation is a strong modifying infiuence so that, for example, 
tlic professional and trading clas'^cs to whom literacy is essential not unfrcquently 
stand higher than castes above them m the social scale The low position of the 
Hajputs exemplifies this point Tlic extent of literacy of individual castes varies 
111 provmces and states, and it is sometimes the ease tliat higli castes in one area 
are less advanced in respect of Utoracy than castes of far lower rank elsewhere 
Thus m both Assam and Bengal the Baidyas are ahead of the other castes 
in literates both male and female, more than half of the Baidya women m 
Assam being able to read and WTite In most provinces tho Brahmans 
have a high proportion of literate males, tliougli m tlie Punjab and N -W F 
Province the I^atns and Aroras lead and m tho United Provinces the 
Kayasthas (523) and Agarwalas (308) arc far ahead of the Brahmans (191) In 
Madras there arc marked variations in the v’^anous sub-castes of Biahraans, tho 
Tamil Brahmans having the largest proportion (715) of literate males and the 
Malayalam (219) of literate females Among Muhammadans tlie Bobras m Bombay 
^and the Labbais and MappiIIas m j\Indras have a comparatively high degree of bter- 
acy and in the Umted Provnnees tho Saiyids are even more literate than the 
Brahmans Literacy among the “ depressed classes and aborigines is naturally 
rare The comparatively high proportion of bterates among Santal women m 
Bihar and Onssa is remarkable , but somethmg of the same sort is seen 
amon" some of the tribes of the Central Provinces who send their girls freely to 
the mission schools It is unnecessary further to recite figures which are shown 
more clearly m tabular form, and as the local variations are considerable the 
subject is best studied by reference to the provincial reports 

146 In the whole of India 2 5 million persons or 160 males and 18 females wtemey in English 
m every ten thousand persons of each sex aged five and over can read and 
write Enghsh One m thirty males m Bengal and one in forty-three m Bombay 
are hterate in English In Madras, Assam and Burma the proportion is 
2 per cent, while in Bihar and Onssa, the Central Provinces and the Umted 
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Provmcoi rt m belorr 1 ptn cent Of the BUtee Cochm &nd Irarmnconv 
ii»ve betwercn S and 4 pet cent but m othen the proportJons are much 
mwer More than half the number of Paiai males and one-fourth of their 
femalea can read and wnte EnglaL Of Ohnstmnfl neariy all the Europeana 
and maiy of the Anglo-Indians are Irterate mEnn^ but except on the Kiotheni 
ooaat Enghah literacy u rare among the Indian Qhristiani and the regional pto- 
portioiia therefore largely foUo^ the racial djatrihution. Though the proportiazui 
m the other oo mmnnl ties, taken on the total popnlationi, are amn)], some of the 
higher castes have a fairly large number of knoiriM 

In Bengal about half of the Baidya males and a (marter of the Bmbmm 
and Kayastha m a les are literate m Enghah irhilo m iladrai more than • quarter 
of the Tamil Bra h ma n s c%n nlftTm this aocoinphahmeiit Of the Jams in 
Kathiawar nearly a tenth are literate in K^luh though the Obatorth 
Jams of Kolhaptir who are cultivaton! are Jess literate than the areiege of the 
Presademjy That subetantial progrees has bwoi made smoe Itat census m the 
acquisition of Eimhah u sqggeated by the fact that during the decade the 
number of males knowum English roue by 51 per cent, and tnat of females by 
67 peir cent but the nguree are too Hmall for percentages of t^ sort to 
be anything but misleadmg, and the vanatian m the proportions ahown 
m subaxliaiy Table IV or in the actual fignres is a safer guide. Anvmg the 
mam Provinces the greatest progrefla hae been made by ^nga! Aamm and 
Bombay and m the States by Cochim Travancore, Uyaore and Baroda 

147 The proportion of literates m urban ii naturally much higher than m 
rural areas. The statement m the margm 
exhibits the advantage which the inhabit 
anti of large towna posse* as regards 
hterscy over thoee of rttral tracts The 
proportion of literate znalet is three tnnea 
and that of literate females an times 
ae great in mtiea as it ii m the general 
population. The reasons for this difference 
are obnoua. Life m atiee is clearty more 
conduervo to the diffusion of Irteracy than 
hfe m the vffla^os- The cities are the 
centres of social, intellectual and commer 
exal life. They contam the pnnopal law 
oourts and some of them ere the head 
quarteia of Government, They are better 
provided tbui the villages with schooli 
and they contam most of the highw 
educatioiial mstrtntioiis, at which pereona 
who have already acquired the census atandard of literacy in other distncta 
come to pureue then studies. Of the three Preeideiicy tenro Osientta has 5S 
per oeirt literate males and S7 per cent, iemalea Madras 60 and 19 and 
wmbay 81 and 10 per cent reapectTVely The eight cities and aelected towns 
of the Ihinjab contam 212 bterate males and 02 females m evoy thousand of 
either sex as compared with 74 and 9 in the Provinre as a whole. 

148- Of the attitude of the average Indian public towardi Irtemry education 
the Genius Supermtendent of ilyBore hnnaelf an Indian, wrrtea — 

What dettnnlwa Utarsoy in any wnntmndty h in the flat fawtenca tka nature of tba occu 
jatioen It tonally foUcrwi that b, whether they aa mK « leqntre law»Ifd« of reading and 
writing, and m the •eeond iiotancs whether there are ny ayeeial fieflrtlea within react wUct 
attoct tha mejnhan of the reounaiiitT fo learn f heath there ben fraa t need for ti leamleg 
The poomt of letten jatrelr aa mamj tor inteHertnal tresti fa lecatlT a flgroent of the 
theocnti. 

Mr Thyagarajaiyar proco^di to trace the dominant infloence on education nf 
utility based on occupation and sometimes modified * mthe Cbristtancoinmtimty 
and to a certam extent m townj^ by opporttmily throngh the vanooi social and 
communal aectiona of the population. The ducuasion at lewt etapba f«ea the 
fact that unlike the more odvautred centres of Europe where ignoroncc of letters 
hults its head there b m India aa yet do general tradition of Uterac\ Mr Edye 
(United l^vm«s) lemnrta — 
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“ Every district officer knows that boys who will leave these (primary) schools before 
they have learnt to read and write form a big proportion of the total attendance The 
parents of such a boy never seriously mtend tliat he should be educated They send him 
to school and leave him there so long as he is in the preparatory or even m the lower classes^ 
because this is a cheap way of keepmg him occupied and out of mischief , because they are 
pressed to do so by the schoolmaster — or even by his superiors — who want to improve 
the look of then returns , or perhaps m case he shows a special aptitude for leammg They 
take him away as soon as the expense mcreases and he can make himself useful m field or at 
pasture This attitude is natural enough TlTiat has been emphasised m the last two reports 

IS still true of the villager, il not of the towns-man He does not desire education for his child- I 

ren for its own sake, but only as a means of obtaining employment There is thus no motive 

for educating the boy who is destmed for the plough ’’ , 

Tins attitude towards education is perhaps changing in the more advanced 
areas, hut that it is widespread will he admitted by every student of rural menta- » 

hty m India The question then how far hteracy, imposed on an mdifierent 
if not unwilling people, is retamed when no longer needed is one of some 
mterest, and the subject has been studied m vanous provmcial reports on 
the basis of such figures as are available of the age classification of hterate persons 
at successive censuses We have already seen that the percentage of hterate males 
rises contmuously from 29 m the age-period 6-10 to 110 m the group 10-15 and 
174 m the group 16-20 So far the progression of the figures is accordmg to ex- 
pectation and follows the sequence shown m previous enumerations In the ages 
of 20 and above there is, however, considerable variation At the Census of 1911 s 

the number per nulle of hterates m the ages 20 and over substantially exceeded the , 

proportion m the group 16-20 (160 agamst 144) Commenting on this some- 
what unexpected nse Sir Edward Gait remarked — 

“ The steady nse m the proportion up to the age-period 15 20 is readily mteUigible, but 
it IS not 80 clear why there should be a further nse amongst persons aged 20 and over It will ^ 

be seen further on that edncation is steadily spreadmg , and it would seem, therefore, a 
prion that the proportion who are literate between the ages of 16 and 20, % e , amongst persons 
who have just passed the ordmary school-gomg age, should be larger than that amongst older 
persons, many of whom passed the school-gomg age at a tune when the opportumties for 

leammg were far smaller than they are now Three reasons may be adduced to account for ^ 

this apparent anomaly The first is that, even at the age of 15, a boy’s education is some- 
times not sufficiently complete to qualify him to be classed as literate m the sense of bemg able | 

to write a letter and to read manuscnpt The second is that, m the case of youths, the 
enumerators were perhaps apt to be stricter than at the higher ages, when they would more 

readily accept an affirmative answer to the question “ Can you both read and write 2” Thirdly j 

amongst the tradmg classes, who generally have a large proportion of hterate persons, the 

knowledge is picked up gradually m the course of busmess and a youth may often he 20 years , 

of age or even older before he is fully competent to read and write ” j 

At the present census the proportion of those of 20 and above drops to 171 
but the decrease is not by any means shared by all provinces and commiuuties as i i 

w ill be seen by the figures m the statement below, 


Units having a larger woporiion of liter Units having a smaller propos'Uov. of literate 

ate males over 20 than oetween 15 and 20 over 20 than between 15 and 20 



16—20 

Over 20 1 


16—20 

Over 20 



Promncts 



Bengal 

214 

226 

1 Assam 

164 

160 

Bihar & Ons^a 

111 

120 

Bombay 

217 

184 

Burma 

689 

020 

1 Cl P A, Berar 

142 

104 

Madraa 

204 

214 

N W F Province 

114 

102 

Central India 

78 

81 

Punjab 

96 

94 

Coohin 

369 

397 

Uiuted Provinces 

92 

89 

Gwahor 

78 

83 

Barodla 

364 

206 

Kashmir 

63 

01 1 

Hyderabad 

86 

67 

Rajputana 

80 

90 

Mysore 

174 

169 

Travancore 

437 

440 




Religions 



Bikh 

128 

136 

Hindu 

164 

168 

Buddlust 

016 

092 

Jafa 

682 

660 

Parsi 

880 

918 

Christian 

422 

416 

"^Muhammadan 

113 

122 


Tribal Rebgiona 

21 

oo 





Even if we presume tliat tlie tluee factors described above have not been suffi- 
ciently influential to override tbe natural trend of tbe figures tbe difficulty m ex- 
plaimng tbe local and communal variations is not overcome 
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OHAtTtE Vm.— UTEflAor 


r M ifrt ww wia M9 Pnztber di&culha upp^et when we attempt any comp&ruaa &etnT«n t&e 
F*- number* who irere bterate m the Me-gtoape 10-20 m 1911 -ffTSithow returned 
as Utor*te who are 20 and otbt at tW census and must therefore melnde the sum 
vox* of the former group This comparison has been the subject of study vanous 
prormcea. In Bengal 3Ir Thompson to obtam greater accuracy graduated the 
literates returned in each of the ages from 10 to 29 »o as to eliminate, as far u 
posaible, the vaganes of the age returns. He antes — 

The apparent canduiiofi ■ that the proportiMi litaiato ■teadib fnjm a,* 

ago ol 10 nght up to the ago of 27 It la poadhla that mortali^ k gieator among the flBterato 
than arocog the merit and tiet a cerfatn ntnnbec teach thomiieiTea to read after tier 
have reached matTjntj bet the roaalt m an im eap w l fd one aadmojl T thmh, <tr‘ofart 

ing to thecocclnflian that whetbei there hai "been lapao from literaoj to any great wtent or not, 

it ha not been adontted In finmg up the censo* achednlea.” 

Hr Lloyd (Assam) arme* at much the same oondunom Ho compares the 
actual figure* of Iiteraten rotomod m age-group 2O-S0 m the tiro datncta of 
Kamnrp and Oachar with the hteratea returned m tha age-group 10-20 in 1911 
and fluM a veiT large excess m the former group m each dntnct. The re*nlU 
of umiiar calculatwiiB m the figure# of iladras. Bihat and Onaao, Travancore 
and Buroda are much the same and all that we are m a position to say la that if 
there IS, as may b« Mpeoted on general cormderatwns, oire lapse from Irteraoy m 
the higher age-penods at atrv rate it does not appear m the census statistic*. 

ytti tte IflO It will be of interest to compare the progreesofinstmctKin according to the 

ntn ti stattttict issued by tbe 

fiducati on Department. 
The comparatiTe figures 
of the numbers of msti- 
tutions and scholars in 
the last year of each of 
the two decade* are 
shown in the marginal 
statement The total 
number of scholari is 
now 8*3 milhoiis, the 

proporUon of female scholars bemg barely ooe-flfth of that of the male. In 
hundred echolsri 63 are Hmdiii, 24 Jlnaalmans, 4 Chnstians and 0 others. Oi 
the 63 Hindus, agam, 11 are Brahmans and the reat nou Brahmans, while of 
the latter 0 per cent, belong to the depreieed clause*.'’ 

Tbe msjonty ol thepupn*, evt, 70 per cent, 
are m the primary school* and of these 
nearly half were at the most rudimentary 
stage. Onlv a Umited number of theeepn- 
mary students proceed farther with their 
studies and of the remauuler probably the 
greater portion xelapsos into iliitenioy after 
leaving schooL The shortncfts of time pass- 
ed at school by the aierage papQ who 
enters a pmnary institution, the imperfect 
nature of the instruction and the rrregular 
itv of the attendance undouhtedly arcount 
for the fact that the figure* of literacy 
are lea* than would be expected from 
the figure* of school attondsnee The 
comparative figures of Irterates (census) 
and pupil* (departmeantal) are given m the marginal table. Except in Burma 
where oondition* are exceptional, there M soaie resemblance between 
the proportion* in colaiim*3 and 4 tbe latter column representing roeghly tbe 
•tudeot age*. It ha* to be remembered that the figure* m column 2 ezcloda 
those who are studying in their homea or m indigenous lustitution* oQt*ele the 
Jumdjctionof Ooremment, 1/ however thefignfe*iDcolnmns9and4 represented 
tbe oattuiB at tbe age of 20 of youth* who had a fair knowledge of reading and 
wnting the proportioos in column 3 should clearly be considmhly hlghcfthan 
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tlu'N iro The subject lins lieori dealt with ni some of the proMiieial reports 
in greater statistical detail '\li .lacob (Punjab) points out that literacy 
aiuonc bc'jsand gills it school is onl} of potential imiiortancc and that "elTcctnc 
literacy begins at about 20 } eai s ol age judged from t his jioint of view there has 
been prac tic dh no pre^gress in the Punjab duiing the decade After collating 
the Statistics of the c due itioinl dejuiitment with those of the <ensusi\ri Jacob ob- 
fcerces — 


I i*(Ta t r rV otvr 0 f\ l/r P (Tjnb nrtf JUlh 


IK 111 


vn\ 

ur 1 "i 


070 


“ Tlnis while o\lni ‘'(holnstu liteniUs hi low JO luuo dtfm^cd 1)> 10,000 pcrfioiis, rouse- 
qmut on tlu' down of inuin prnnti t dnr ilionnl institutions dnnn/: tho dcindr, there 

has lictn a \rr\ flight incrrast m tlio ninnlnrs of 
t\tra srholastir htirntos of all apts Tlu rcsnlls 
snpufst that tlio cfTorls of the ])i])artinont of 
1 ducation to nurense the lit<.rae> of tlu TroMnee 
IniM hetn almost comjdctch uulhficd l)^ the 
diminution m prnnti cdiicntionnl ( ntcrjiriso It 
IS not ''iirpnsmp tlu reform to find that “ olTtcti\ c 
malt literneA which wi inn\ rcpnrd ns a touch- 
stone of tlu utilitarian ^nluo of education, has 
ad\anc(.d onh from n 15 to 0 G5 per cent for the 
whole of the Punjal) and Delhi The reK\nnt 
fipuns are noted in tiio mnrpm " 


Totvi 


u in 70,Gs1 


Tt fot r-oV* ( rr ^0 fir l/c* Pi 

7 07S’ 


Prni t» 
IV!h» 


T*-»tai 


r 07^ • 


rtt Jhth 

7 M4 l.M 
mi I t s 

7 710 


Baling lim calculation on the nnmher of nialo<^ \\ho ontoi on their lt\onticth year 
c\cn ycir and the jirojmrtion of litciatos among them accoidmg to the census 
Mr I icol> cstimat( s that 22 000 lileiate males of tlic age of t\Nont\ will lia\ e to be 
turned out to mamt nn the ]m sent st nulnrd of 0 7 pi r < cut literates o\ or tlnit age , 
while in order to work up and m untam a standard of 20 ])er ( enl litcialc males it 
would be nci es-sn fortlicEdiuation Dejmrtment toturnout 15,000 liter ite males 
ever} year The ai tu d null urn is 17,000 at present and the Di jiartment liopcs to 
increase it to OO 000 during tlie next decade Ibit consulerahlc allowance lias to 
be made for lapse from hterac} wluch is ( ommon among boys c\cn after four} cars 
of schooling \ssummg a la])sc of 10 000 per nmum, lca\mg 50 000 stable hteintc 
males Air Jacob cnlculalcs tliat the number of litoiatc males in would be 
S14 SOS gia mg, with a rme of 5 7 m tlio total pojiulntion in the decade, a iicrccntagc 
of 13 2 of literate males as compared will) 9 7 at prasent 

Air Edye (United ProMiices) uses the departmental figures of e\pencliturc 
onpnnmr} schools to calculate roughl} the cost of jiroducing a literate lie 
writes — 


‘ The censuB Btatifitics arc not concirntd with dowries of education, hut onl} witli mere 
litcrac\ wluch )s, ptncralh speaking the ]iroduct of the pnnmr\ fcIiooIb Literates of the age- 
penod 10-20 found m 1921 represent roughh the cfTcclnc output of the prmmr} schools for the 
decade These amount to 111,000 Direct expenditure incurred on priinnr} education dur 
ing the same period was about two and a half crores Tlic expemhture of the prcMous decade 
cannot lia\o been much more than one and a half crorcs the figure for 1001 02wnRllR 1 1,1G,000, 
and for 1910-11, Hb 17,75,000 Literates of the age jieriodlO 20nunibcrcd 380,000 in 1911 
In the decade 1901-1 1 tlic cost of production of a literate was therefore Rs 10 In the present 
decade the corresponding cost of jirodiiction JinB been 11s GO But tlic additional 25,000 
literates produced have cost a crore, or Bb 1,000 each 

Such calculations arc mt^^rcsting, but it is doubtful if the two sets of figures 
will stand mtcr-mampulation of this kind 


•Tlicfio rouah calculntions include In cost of producui;; n liltmto In. tlufl deendo cxpundlturo on buildlngn wlncU 
vill also bo uficd for produc/np litenitcs fn futnro decades T/ds is fair enough, for nothing is debited for cost of 
boddingB used in this but paid for in prc\iouB decades 

Tho argument is of course vitiated bj nculcot of fall m value of mone^ But the Education Department was 
not much affected thereby — in tho matter of solancs and the like — till the Inbt a car or two of tho decade 
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STJBSIDIAEY TABLE VI— con chi 


PUNJAB (^ticlndl t ^ 


UMTH) PPOVI'CCES 


K*T4^tb» 
lanim (AprnU 

rrabm^n 


Bnhmn 

Kctbl 

KoU 


baeoda state 


CE5TBAL I5BIA Uoclnaint Oirjllnt) 


UnnlyA 

Bnhman 

lUJjmt 

OQ)»r 

Bhll (Olndn) 
Ooiid {Hindu) 


Brahmin 

Komatl 

Satyirt 

Phtlkb 

Unsayat 

Kapu 

Sale 


HYDERABAD STATE 


Oolla 

JUbar and Mala 
Mndijia and Mans 


Drahman 

SheiUi 

Llnpayat 

Vakknliga 


MYSORE STATE 


BAJBUTAHA {Agtne^) 


Banlyn (Mahajan) 

Brabman 

Rajpnt 

Bal 
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CHAPTER IX 


Iflujnn^e 

161 Afl TTJth tiiB ethnogrmphjao al»o m tli»c«e of tie iMgaigoe of Tndi^ 
mach. of the pioneer Trork iuiB been done m oonneotioii with the decennial cenine 
and the interim the eubjoct whioh evontnallj led to ite complete and njHtainatio 
treatment nnder erpert direction, lu ImrgelT dae to the oontdbntionj made by 
oenaoj offioors in thotr reporta. The chapter on Langnane m the Indian 
Cenana BoTOrt of 1901 was initten by Sir George Gneraoo ana tmoe that time a 
Bcientiflo ungmstio haa been m^de, under hie BOpemnon, over a large 

part of the continent. The reaulte of the#e ntudiee hare appeared m the eene* of 
volumee of the Lingaiatio Borvey whioh hare been iMued from time to tune 
daring the laat ten yeara. The langnagoo and dialeote are there dealt with mdivi 
dnady m their place m the claamfled scheme according to locality and philological 
affinity and in each caae an estunite is given of the approximate number of 
Hpeaken based on an anahsTn* of the cenanii figuree of 1901 and 1011 collated 
with the fignree amred at m the coune of the Surroy operatioiiB The Surrey 
records oorer the whole of the Indian Empire except parte of South India and 
Btmna, and there thus romams little of saantifio mtorwt which the oemraa can 
DOW contnbnte thrrogh copiee of the reports of Census Snpenntandenta have 
been tent to Dr Gnenon for nee m hu wodc. At the proBent cenani m 
formation regardmtt dialects was not asked for but the linguagei recorded as 
bDoken have been classified aocording to the scheme adopted m the Lmgmstic 
Survey and compiled mto the uana] tables and oomment m this chapter will bo 
confined to a discuuion of the meaning and significance of the figure* and snob 
pomte of mtereet as appear to emerge from theim In regard to Burma the 
crroumstanocs are difierent. It waa thought adnaable to take the opportumty 
to obtam an unproved Imguiftio and ethnological record and Mr L, F Ta^or 
of the Indian ^ucationaT Department, who had collated the reports roceired 
in the preliminary stage of the longmstio Surrey and prepared the grammars 
and gramophone reooroi of language* was plac^ on special duty to aisut the 
Superintendent of Censai OpermtionB. Mr Taylor has earned out the clsesi 
fication of the languages of Borma as well as the compHstlon of aQ the figure* 
ahown in the Burma tables and has provided m an appendix to the Burma 
Beport, an article dealing with the mdigenoue languages and raaes of the provuioe 
ana explaining the system of dassifinetion adopted. 

162. The maio initructionB issued to the enumeratoTs for flUmg up the 
oolumn of the schedule for languagca were as follows — 

Enter the Ungnsge wbieh each pencm onHnaifij uwa In hi> home, la th net 
of infants amf titaf-mafea th laagiiage the mother thottld be eottmL 

The lustructiona appear precise and simple and were, no doubt, geocrally un 
derstood. But there are many difficolhes in the tray of obtaining an accurate and 
nselul retom of languages. Although the vast majon^ of the people of India 
apeak, alike m their homea and in their general converaobon, ono of the major 
language* of the country there are on the other hand a coosidorable number who 
are practically bi ImguaL In fact, probably the majorr^ of thoro whoso mother 
tongue is a mmoror tnbal Jangaage or a distinctive dialect ore forced to argolro 
m addition knowledge of the main UnOTSBe of the countryside at any rate if they 
have emerged from the aeclosion of hill mod forest end have been brought into con 
tact withthe inhabitants of the open country There must then have been frequent 
cases when the enumerator entei^ the language in which the reply to hJs question 
was given though further enomiy would have made it dear thot this was not the 
language of the homo On the other hand an enmoorator would no doubt occa 
smuatly enter without question the name of the tnbal tongue, for example Ooodi 
or Korku or Santalf without troubling to «ak the language spolen though Mine 
of three people have now entirely k»t their tnbal language Ignorso^ how 
ever rather than carelesinea* u probably the largest obstade in the war of obUin* 
ing a complete return of lanimages in India, The ordinary inJlwfQal 
nothmc nf arholastie dt tindmus such Kastern and ITestern Hindi lUjsv 
than Lahnda To sn enumerator m the rwrth of India the langaage of the 
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trhad and Jamtia TTiTlji of Ajmhu The most important langna^ of the ilnnda 
biancli 18 Kbenran, wkwh hai »-6 miBion ipeaken and mdude* 8airtali,3IiLndan, 
Ho and vanoua other tongue* sroken by a coHectJon of tribe* mhabrtmg a compact 
block of country m the CnotaNagpur Plateau Otrtitde Bihar and Orwa whera 
it has more than two million epwakera, farma of Kherwan are cpokan ly 08 
milhon persons m Bengal and 02 mDlion m AsBam Betide* Kherwan there are 
a few outlying language* belonging to this branch of the Austno family of which 
8a vara spoken by 017 milhon people m the North of iladra*, and Knrku spoken 
by Oil million m the well of the Centml Provmcee and Berar are perhapa the 
nio*v important 

Igg fc^Teral modification* have been made m this fa mil y m couseqaenoo of 
the revined claisification of language* m Burma. In the TTbeto-Buiman sab- 
family whxh waa classed under the Kuki-Chm groim of the A*am 

Bniin«e branch has now been ihown as a language of tlm Nam group llru 
which was a language of the Burma group has now been inchidea a* an unolaaeed 
laugnage of this family while Mara and Mamgtha, which were placed among 
the Ktchm Burma Hyhnd*, have now been clamed m the Burma group The 
Smmeee-Chmeae lub-famity has been renamed Tai-Chine*e and the Olmieee branch 
has been added to it while the Karenjfroup of languages has been removed and 
constituted a new family The TiT)eto-OWae fainily cantama an extenuTe oolleo- 
t»n of language* and dialect*, ranging from Bunnrae wilh 8 million fpeaken to 
Moran wrth only one epoaker The speakers of thi* family number 18 milhoiM 
m Indiaanditha*twDtuNfainilief,thoTibet<>-Baiinan(12miIhoiifl) andtheTai 
Chinese (about one miUion) the former being ipoken m Burma and Amam (except 
the Khaai and Jaintia Hm*) and throughout the Himala^ areas. Next to 
Burmeie come 3Iampnn and Vrakanese (each 0-8 millKm) and Bode Tanhyc Bhotia 
and Gaio (each 02 million) The chief reprwentatiTe of the Tai-Chmo*e *ab- 
family » the langu^ but though an efiort was made at thm censo* to 
asoertam correctly t^TdSerent vanetiee of thi* language the entnea for Shan 
unspecified were very large (827 000) The language B spoken m Shan Stales 
and m the adjommg parts of Burma and now clamis 021 000 speaker* compared 
with 008 000 mlOll 

I IM The meet rmportant languagea m the Karen family are Sgaw and 

(each 0-3 million) and Taungthu (0-2 milbon) The two langnagea of the Man 
familT ilmo and Yao were included m the Mon Khmer branch at the last cenaua. 
But as m many reapecta, particnlarfy m the matter of t^ thw claaaificat^ 

does not hold gtwd. they have now been eeparated and formed mto a dwtmet family 

The speakers number 091 only as the 3Iiao and Yao racm come f rom Southern 
Chma^^are comparatively recent immigrants into the Indian Empire. 

i-ai, 107 The language* of this family am now dr^ ^ groups (1) kbe 

Hiavida (2) the I^termedlHt^ (*) the Andhra and (4) the North Weatem language. 
Brahm w& waa claj«d m 1011 under theDmvida group, ha* on t^ occa^ 

been abowuirparately under the title Nortb-TVs^ni Langun^ hea^ 

lutermediatrGroup ” now contama the Ku^ or Orson ^ the 3 Wto 
imacea. which were formerly shown tinder the Dravi^ groiy and Kandhi or Knl 

SdKlsmi wlnchwereunaertheAndhrag^ *1 

Andhra language- TheDravidagroup,withatotMof r7 milW TamD 

(10 milhonS^i^b* centre and southHeast of Mad^ Kana^ (10 ^i») m the 
south of Hyderabad. Myaore and the districts of North 8o^ 

SL (7 nSimiis) m the wert coast of the peninsula ^ 3IangaJ^ s^wards and 
Tulu 0-0 milhoii) m South Canara, The I^ennediate g^ (3 r^n 
B found m^^ered areas in the Central Pro^ a^ Berar Bihar Orarc^ 

Be^ and m the east of Hyderabad State. 

Sm»n) Kuiukh or Oraon (0-0 miUM and Kaodhi or (O-O 

UnmiflM nr. Teluru which forma a group by rtaelf and contains 
about 24 milhon speaker*. Is spoSn chiefly in 3I*dras (IC^lwna) ^ IMlerabad 
(O^nitons) and by numWr* in other Vnvi^ The Bmh^ap<^crs, who 
tha? two hundred thousand are inhahitanta of Bolachhtan and 

^158 Except m the south of India, wbera^ Hrarid^Ungj^^a^ 

hv the vast raaionty and in Burma and the Vasam HflU where the Aurtno 
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distinction betiroen Hindi and Urdn has b««n the sabject of eoncderable discus 
Bion in prenoTi* census report*. It probably h*s as ilr Edjo points out 
two aspects, a difierenca of acnpt and a diftmctum of mannenam, the 
same wnscolar bemg called Urdu rrhen a Permau Tocabularj n aflocted and TTtnrI. 
when Sanstnt words are used. Political end religious coimdarationa also affect 
the return the Muhammadan communr^ usuallT preferring to record Urdu as 
their InngUiige Mr TallcntB obaerves that m Bihar and Orujaa the term Urdu 
ts frequently used m deacnbing the iangua« spoken bj the tribes who hare dis- 
carded then- tribal tongue and adopted the Hindi dmlect of the countryside. 
The ftafastioB of the two language* as returned at the census are therefore largely 
due to the caprice of the enumerator and are of little ralao Rajasthani and 
Bihan are r^onal names for two languages which are classified m the Ling nm 
tic Survey as distinct from Hindi. The ngurea of thceo langusgea can, to a cer 
tarn extent, be reconstructed from the figures of the vanous dialects which they 
contain, but popular opinion frequently describee the speech of the Bihari or 
the resident of Kajssthan as Hin^ and the atatistice of th»e language* must 
noceesarQy fluctuate accordingly Of the dialects of Raj astham ilarwmn a usually 
distinguished fiirriy consistently from HrndL Banjon or as it is commonlT 
called Hsbhani was claasified m 101J as a gypsr language. It is the dialect of 
the B^aras or Labhanas and is nsnally daecnbed as such and distmguishod 
from Hmdi Niumu a purely regional name for a dialect spoken m the Hiinar 
duitnot of the Central rrormce*, la more or less an academw title, the language 
usually bemg locally deecribed as TTmdL 

161 It was at one tune feared that m coimectian with the agitation for the 
amalgamatioii of the Onya-spcatmar^cts an effort might be made to exaggerate 
the number of Onya apeeieis. ^e Censui Bupenntendent of Bihar and 
Onssa however reports that no difficulty wai arpenenced on this account 
end he IS of opmion that the staturtic* were not affected by political considerationa 
and that, except for some amall oonfusion owing to obecun^ of acnpt between 
Onya and OraOT m the Palamau and Pumea dutnoti the return of Onya apeakers 
waa more or leas accurate. The number of Onya speakeis m Bihar and Qru w a 
aotusJly dochned from 7 850 000 to 7 761 000 & loss which is more than accounted 
for by the actual loss of populatian m the purely Onya-apeakiDg diitncti of Onsea 
On the other hand pobtias seem to htve auected the return m part of the Midnaporo 
distnct. The number of Onya speakeri m the Bamnagar pobes itation has 
declmed from over 60 000 m 1911 to about 170 m 1921 The explanation b m 
terestmg The people were aware of the Ony* national movement and their 
leaders gueteed that m deciding the matter the Government of India would give 
weight to the langnsgo figoie* of the cenfua. A* they did not want their trset 
tm^erred to the nw^bounng diatnct of Balasore in Onssa they took care to 
return Bengali aa their lanpnage 

162. An effort was made at the present census to secure truer figures of the 
language spoken m the western portion of the Punjab and parts of the \orth 
West Frontier Provmoe and claaaifled under the name of Ikihnda a word which 
means western and was invented by scholars to distingimh the language 
spoken m these tracts from the true Panjabi. The difference between these two 
language* Is not recognised locaTlj and the number of speakers of each can only 
therefore be eatimitcd In consequence however of special fantructions issued 
to the enumerators some 6 0*^ persons were letumed in Bmd as speakera of 
tiahnda The number of Laimda speakers m the Jiorth West Frontier Province 
18 rwthnated at about a rnllhoc including immigrants from the Punjab wlo 
speak the Isngunge In the Punjab itself it is spoken in vnnons dialects by over 
4,300 000 persons, of these 2 143 spoke the Jialtani dialect, rather more than 
half a millKin the Jatki dialect and rather lees than half a mftUon the 1 othwsn 
dialect. Lahnda is now the recorded language of nearly 50 per cent of the 
population m the Multan and Rawalpindi drriiioiit. 

103. A conatderable ducreponcy exists between the estonafes of the Lraguidfo 
Survey and the figurr* of the census m respect of some of the mmor language* 
of the Bombay Presidency Thespeaker* of Khandeshi orAhirani In tbcKbsn 
desk di (nets are estimated in tho Ucguidic Surrey at 1,2 j 3 000 The oHoal 
cen/us figure of this kmgnsge Was 2 060 m 1001 and 403 in 1911 and 
Mr ’^edgwick ascertained that tho language was spoken chiefly bj old 
fashioned people in riUatre* and towns sihI r* ererywhere pnag way to 
rtandard Marathi. As a result of drawing attention to this language m the 
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the proportion of thoee ^rho «pe*t SaTare, Kood* md GondL In Centnl India. 
there are etill 240 000 Gondi Bpeakere udom the 247 000 persona returned as 
Gonda by raw and of the 608 000 Bhils m OentnJ India no lew ^lian 494 OOO 
were retamed as Bpeakmg Bhfln 

In Banna the prooow of the eronon of the minor langp^ma appeon to be pro- 
ceeding at a much faster pace than in India at preeeut if the flgurea are to be be- 
lieved. The number of apeakers of Burmese and its dialecti has mcreased mice 
leu by nearij' 11 per cent while the statutice of other mdigenooi languages of 
Burma have nsen b^ rather over one per cent only The dommanc© of the- 
Burmeee language m therefore emphatic, but the Superintendent thmki that the 
flgnres are not entirely trustworthy as m a number of caaee the ennmoratorB who 
are mostly Burmese may have entered the Burmeae language matead of the true 
language spoken m the home by the enumerated person 

But while seclusion and lack of mtercourse with more advanced peoples atiU 
enables the primitive languflgee to endure there n no doubt that where they have 
been brought into contact with the more syatematmed forma of speech either by 
the movement of the backward people mto more advanced tracts or by the pene- 
tration of aviUxation mto the jungle many of the tribal tonguea have disappeared 
before the dommant Aryan languagea. The movement is not merely a struggle 
between a stronger and a weaker language. It repreaents partly a change of col 
tore and partly the necoesary adaptation of a minority to its environment. It» 
first «gn IS always an moreaao m the nomber of those who am Tnhngual,. 
From ^Maohijtan where an attempt was made to obtam a record of bdmgaanain# 
Major Fowle writes — 

PnmitiTv people do not Uk up a ■oooodarr language from a acnontiflc interert in hn 
gtnatWi but btcMUte it c$ haoiuteJy neoanry to them in their emij-day bfe and tke fact tliat 
anntiieT bcaidca the mother tongue u needed tadloatea that a atrnggie of tooguea k going on, 
whkh la worthr f attenbon and analjmia. 

Bflinguahjan has not progrMsed m Baluchistan according to the statistics of 
the last two oensuacs, but it seems probable that increased accuracy of enumea-^ 
tion has obecnied the eompansocL We have no actual record of bfirngoahsm else* 
where but there is no doubt that practically all the tribes who settle m the open 
country soon leam to speak the language of their more advanced neighbonrs, 
even if it takes some time before they forget their own In Bengal thou^ it a^ 
pears that the Bantals, Mundas and Oraons by a large majority still favour thnr 
tribal languages of the original tangoes spoken 1^ the mdigenous pecmlas belong 
mg tome plams there u only cue sumvaf namely the Koch langnape. 
The reasons may be social or merely functional. With his absorption mto Hm 
doiam and the consequent iiMrovement of hii status the more ambltioas abon 
ginal whether he be a Raj Glond of the Central ProTmces, a Bhinnij of Bengal 
or a Hill Kachan of Assam is deliberately abandoning his tribal affinities and his 
native language while on the other hand the of the Central Pro- 

Tincet, who has long been the serf of the Ilinda cnltivatois, haanow entirely lost 
hiB tnbal language probably bocanse apart from Irnguistto superiori^ or 
mfenonty itnas ceaW to be of use to him. This rtrug^ between languaf^ 
can bo found wherever a foreign minonty settles down among an established people. 
The Supenntendcnt of Census Operations, North West Frontier Province pomta 
out that even Pashto is gradoally nving way to Lahnda m the Haiara, Dora IsmaC 
Khan and Bannu distn^ and the proportion of speakers of Kashmiri among tie 
Kashmin settleTS in the Pxmjab u rapidly declining In the Baroda State Gujarati 
the dominant tongue is gradually ousting the non Aryan lunjntajra and even 
enoroaching on Sarathl Kachchi and Urdu. Not unfreqoentlv the balance la 
affected by official or Bcbolastw influences, as in the case of the Sambalpor dhtriet 
of Bihar and Onsw where Hindi is giving way to Onya the official language of 
the courts and the language of the schools. 

J 06. The necessity of a common medium of cooTersation aud intercourse which 
has given n*« to bOinguahsm and the consequent displacement of tribal languages 
has formed the sub^ of a consideTable amount of diwjosaion ond suggestion 
dunng the last decade and a good deal has been written on the p^bllity of a 
lismw /mnca for Indhu The combined speakers of Eastern and Westem Hindi 
consideTably exceed in nmnber the streug^ of say other indiridoal language in 
ludui and if we add to these two languages Dihan and Hajasthant, which 
#0 resemble Iflndi as to be frequently returned under thst name m the 
census schedules, we get well orcr 100 mUlicms of tpesbrrs of toagaea which hare- 
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H i«nl Tryp 1 tirtu «rt moit nUMtMftc+oty fiirtly oineccmiit 

Cl U f fnm Qt • t form of tuqulry d the des^ree of diaabOitr wBSct if is deorod 
t ocm I th tsbulstion snd, eeconcllf beesoie tie definltwo hu to b* tpjfied hj hoo*e- 
bold rs w th D t chu I tB pledge who iriQ intBiroirt It in difierttit wsyi nisn]r of w bem 
hJVT tuTs tt] urtsJ'ce to dnut thit tbo/ or th« relitrres faffer from Any defect — atlMsi 
to the* cl of rred to In the tnqmiy Tils 'wts pot most strongly by the Getm Cammis' 
bir p r- { lb81 who etsted m then report (0. 3797 peg® 71) — leo felt berand to pomt out, 
a cl a h s s e crmJd, bow rirty incomplete are the r e tai ns which n^te to these sffictums, 
sod re pocisUt tbrrv wb ci relate to idrocy and Imbeehty We hare done the bet* we 
cojH tb tD<*'e cMh«/ict ry data TVo canrwt, howsrer bot aipatas orrr decided opntoo 
Uut t u-m nts mad by persons am to the deflewodf*, mental ot boddr of their chlidien or 
rthc 1 t rs re not wotth tba coat and labour of coDeedan and tsbnlatlon. They aWo 
q t J the reenlts of an nsestigstioai mto the ■dmlidrmj farto a large Idioi asyinm dnzisg the 
ya /Jl angtb date f th eearm, whjch showed that a ooo-haj3 of the oaees of adraiarwTis 
as O'! (Kft W d ts beTwtrn the ages of 8 and 15 no entry had been maxla cm the ocnsni 
achcdol wfa h had boon filled in a few weeks or roontia before. The Bepetrt on the 
C n u f IK91 h rmetensed these statistic as m til probabffi^ exetsdr^ niaocnrata, 

wh I the R port for 1901 t la stated — Cotneeming the aborrs named infirmities li 

sb !1 h IrtjHir ndmtood tJlzat the mschmarT of an crdinaiy Rnglis}? Cecsoi Is but 
irapcrf -ctli diptod to famuh the reqtnred partKoIan with that oeffree of acc ur acy winch 
I “."H* i ol f «• ft Ustical pnrpnaea It is becaote axperieitte has bipre»ed ns with th* 
con t m that we have abstained frun entering Into mmots details whhd^ had the data 
been riH na reliable wonld havs prcrred highly natmetms and nsefuL The Boyal Com- 
ni»vJo na the Oare and Control of the FeebJ^mindod rtporta as foDows on the aninttaHlrty 
f th e niats as an ageney for aeoertaining facts con cem ing mental defect — tha censns, 
t ppeurs to in, IS not an agency rdtabie for ths aaoartainmect and e d sa aifi o aU em 
of facts th nstore of which in very many instnnoei oan only ba learned by the personal 
baerratio f men and wtnnen whose TodemeiEt baa been trained and well practised 
in pcoal branch of medical wort Both for admbi l a tiafa Ta and scicnliAe purposes 
t would be bettor w thint, to aaoertam the facts by ipecisi InTwitlgatKn such aa 
that wh ch has been mads by our medical nmatlgatcffa, ot by means of tha omnnlatiTO 
TeooTxls wbicb w hope may be compiled as confidential doenmenta, aa soon aa tha 
importance of the subject » raoogmaed, (Cd, ISOQ, psge 196) In this connexkiQ 
t mar be mennooed that the mieatigaticzia ot the Royal CommiKm is 190& 

r irwj that the Cenaos figures for the mentalfy dafoctiTa h^ be«i mnch andeatated 
1901 

In foreign eountriea mneh the same impnssion preraila aa to the nnsahiafaotory nature 
of the Lofirauty inquiry and, therefoin, fn same easea a technloa] inquiry oondaeted by experts 
into th degree, canse, duration, etc, of the affliction foBows the obtaming by the general 
oensns of the namee and addicssea of the infirm. In reply to a question on this point, the 
Omna nthorrUes of the United Btatea of Amedcs wrote as foQoWB — One of the reasons 
for not incliidmg inqmiies rOHaidmgphyaloal and mental defects on the pojralsboii sohedujo 
f the 19th Ceniot (1900) of th U^ted States was the resfisabon the impCMsibibty 
of getting socorsts Infortnatioo oo those pomts fn a large number ot cases, not only on 
account of the diffloolty of defining the degree of impairmeiit which would constrtnte 
defect, but bceaoae of the semdtiTmeaB of parsons affected and theft cooiegwcnt 
oocoealment of ach defects In themseiTe* and membeis of their famihea. These gnestwes, 
t the eleTenth Onsoi, gnre rue t mnch cnritiotsin and compUini, and the attempt to 
aoenre thoaa data was therefore abandoned. It is obaarred, howwnei; that at the Ifith 
Conini (1910) questions relating to bfindneas and deaf-matism have been again brtro- 
daoed, with a tww wa nDderetand, to tha snbsequeirt professional mqmiy refetred to 
aboTe.** 

At thn Statiaticfil Conference held in London m Janimiy^ 1020 tlie subject 
of tho record of infinmtrei m the censua wma disciwsed, uia it was dcfinftelj’ 
recommended that the enqnuT ehorold cease to be inchided in the sthednra 
of tba Tndmn (ecsUB, On Iot othcj hind repiesentahons were made that 
the inquiry should bo continoed st the present census, on tie ground tint 
there are, m Indin few ordinary menus of obtaining statiBtKS of any land 
on these aubjecte and that as tbo errorB m the ataturtica are to eome extent 
constant from ccaam to census, the figures gire some indtcation of the dietn 
batkro of the mflnmtiefl and their quantitative wanation from census to 
cwnsoa. 

lOS The main atatistjce of infirmities aro exhibited m Imperial Table XII 
which IS dinded into two parts one ahownig the dzstribatioa of afHicted person 
by ProriDces and States and the other the distribation by age. Another 
\n A in which the aCheted ore daaeified by sex and caste has Iwi compiled 
in the rrovjQces and States bat not for the India Beport Appended to Ihia 
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chapter arc three subsidiniy tables which give the chiol proportionate and corn- 
par itnc figures 

loo The marginal statement shows the number of persons suftermg from each inrintion since 

infirmity at each of the Inst fi\o 
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censuses and tlic proportion per 
Innidrcd thousand of the popu- 
lation which tliat number repre- 
sents Tlicrc liad bten a con- 
tinuous decline in the lotal 
number as well as m the pro- 
portion of persons recorded ns 
nflliclcd up to inoi This fall 
has been ascribed, partly, to a 
piogrcssi\c iinpio\cii]cnt in the 
acciirac} of tlic diagnosis ami, 


partly, to an actual decrease in the p^c^alcncc of the mfnmities, owing to the 
iniproxcmcnt m tlic matonal condition of the people, to Ijottcr sanitation and 
(cspccialh in the ca<?c of blindness) to the incicnsing nunibci of < urcs cfTcctcd 


with the aul of modem medical and surgical science Jn the c'ccadc ending 

1001 tlic rclntivch 


Province Slate or Apener 


Populnhon aftltclcd 
per 100 000 


1021 


ion 


India 

Burma 

Barodft 

C P nnd Berar 
BalucliNtnn 
Punjab and Dclhu 
Kashmir 

United Pro\mcca 
Bombay 
Awam 
Uoehm 

N W F Province 

C I and Gwabor 

Bajpntana k Aimer 

SiUam 

llvdcrabad 

Bcnpil 

Madras 

Travancoro 

Bihar L Orvsa 

Mysoro 

C^rg 


higli inortiIit> of 
the nfUictcd in the twosc\cro famines must 
hiwc been a considerable factor m tlic 
decline showii at that census, but the 
method of compilation adopted m 1001 nnd 
m the prc\nous census was defective and, 
ccrtainl} m 1001, man) of the persons 
afllictcd must linvc cscajicd notice in the 
course of tabulation Compared wath the 
year 1801 there was a sliglit decrease in the 
total number of persons recorded as afllictcd 
m 1911, the proportion per hundred 
tliousand persons falling from 315 to 2G7 
The small increase in the present decade, 
amounting to 20,455 persons or one per 
100,000, may be due to impro\emcnt m 
record nnd tabulation but is ccrtainl)^ im- 
cxpected One w^ould linve thought that 
tlie combination of the influenza epidemic, 
scarcity and economic depression w^ould 
have resulted in tlic disappearance of a large number of these afflicted 
persons, and tins secnis, indeed, to have been the case in some provinces 
ilr Tallents (Bihar and Orissa) observes — 

‘‘In a penod of distress and ecarcity such ns occurred m 1918 nnd 1919 the infirm arc apt 
to go to the wall They cannot flee before the storm like their nblc-bodicd neighbours they 
have to stay behind and take their chance The infirm must moreover m tlic arcat mnjonty 
of eases bo dependants and one of the features of the influen7n epidemic of 1918, was the 
number of vrorkers whom it killed off, leaving their dependants to the chanty of the well dis- 
posed or of Government wlulc therefore there is no reason to suppose tliat tlic influenza was 
specially fatal to the infirm it must indirectly hn^ o made it ^cr)’' difficult for many of them to 
survive When the scarcity followed upon the influenza the position of man) of them must 
have become oven worse in penods of distress tlio purse stnngs of chanty arc apt to be tight- 
ened and for infirm persons who had just lost their supporters in the epidemic, the position 
must have been an extremely difficult one In these circumstances it is highly probable 
that there was heavy mortahty amongst them though it is impossible to estimate its 
extent *’ 
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It IB difficult to find anything ^v^ong wutli tins reasoning Let us look> 
however, at the figures of the Central Provinces where influemia and scarcity was 
specially severe, and of the Madras Presidency which escaped comparatively lightly 
In the latter Province the number recorded as afflicted dropped substantially and the 
Superintendent can offer no explanation for the decline In the Central Provmres 
the nuinher rose steeply and hlr Roughton thuiLs that this is due, partly, to the 
fact that the influenza mortahty, which selected adversely to healthy adults, 
spared the aged and infirm and, partly, because special care is taken of this class 
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of people m modem {amme relief orgamxation tmd aa the ftnme stafi of 
1020-21 was gemerafly emplojed on census duty the tnfrTm mere le« likely 
than usual to bo overlooked There le probably an element of truth m both of 
theee apparently contradictorv ciplenationB but the case illuitiatea the hope- 
leamess of attempting to find explanations for vanationa m figurea which depend, 
so mnoh on the vaganos of the record from tune to tame. Indeed lie. &an 
tham, Supermtendent of the Burma Census, ccuMadors that the very constancy 
which sho-wa itself m some of the returns at different penods is m itself a suipi 
Clous circumstance and discards the statistics of Burma as worthleM In any case 
such inferences as can be draTSTi from the tablee refer chiefly to the relative pre- 
valence of the diseases m different areas and as tl^is is a matter winch does not 
differ much at different censuses and has been fafly discuased m previCHis reports, 
I shall content myself with setting out the figures with aome bnef commentM on 
the factors which are known to influence them and leave them to the mercy of 
experts. Taking the infirmities mdmduaUy one^tenth of the total number re- 
corded as afflicted are msaue, a quarter are deaf mute rather more than half are 
bUnd and one-eighth are lepeta. 


170 The term msauity as used at the consus mcludes not only cougemtol 
idiots and raving lunatics but also the weakmindod who are not actually insane^ 
In aome countireo attempt i« made at the census to dairngnith between the violent 
forma of mental derangement, or msanity properly so-caD^ and idiocy Eten m 
Europe however rt hM been found abnoet impoaaible to separate the two claasee 
of mental disease, and m India the difficultiea are much greater asthe enumeratora 
are usually unperfectly educated persons to whom one fool must seem very much 
the same os another There is of oonrse a well known connection between 
msanity cretiniam and deaf mutism which is supported by the oensus figures 
amce of the double mfirmitieB recorded the combiuatian of insane and deaf mute 
IS still the commonest The difference between Europe and India m the pro- 
^rtion of officially insane persons is mdeed etrikmg The latest census of 
Bnglsnd and Wales did not record mfirmities but according to the 1911 returns 
the proportion is siitoon times greater m thoae conntne* than it is in TnHrs 
What part of this difference u doe to the greater completooeas of the English 
returns and what to the greater mental and nervoua stram of western civujsed 
life it M quite uuposaible to say Of all the mflrmitKiB insamtT is the most 
difficult to diagnoee mental derangementa varymg so enormously ixith in decree 
and m kmd The following criticism of the retuma of 1911 by the Superintendent 
of the Teravda Asylum is of mtereat, as rt luduaitea the view of an expert 
on the accuracr and value of returns of this kind coDected through a census 
agency 

** The Onm* of 1911 liews the popoktton of Boenhay Pirsiieacy (lnelo4htg Aden, bat 
eichidxns the Kstrr* BtstM) as 19 Th proportion of tcrasle* t 1,000 male* b jnretr 

u 930 (iil aget|. The m*uie popailstioo b pren u 8,270 (males 4 ITS and femalM ~,097) or 
wsrtr S2 aman (51 5 maW and 10-7 female*) m 100,000 of tha genaaJ pojwlatkm, Tk 
total acrommodatkia prorided la the dwtrirt a^imia then zistteg wt* I 121 or amniaafir 
for one oat { B-B8 limne*, orm if tko muoa fijpnr* can b« seeded »a accniat I thak 
h 11 , bowev e certain that the cenra only mnmeiatea rerf amall propoitloo of the iiwanc*. 
in the Preaadency for the foOowin* The Oiatia Sopermtendent writea (Crtmta of 

Mia, 1911 Voinme Vn, raitl tMpj 181) There b no hard and fart role ai t ahatcoorti- 
tote* maanrtj and h b poWhJo that wme who tr merely half wltted may hare been 
Indaded whhin thu category owing t lahereni djf&ctdtlea no attemp* ha been 

made t djicrtimaate between th Tatk* degree* of menl I defaufement. It may be 
taken aa certain that halfwitted pei»MJ are not aane and therefore are inaaoe In arr 
, eiperieoc* I hare known a medic*l man, well qualified In an Indian TTnieem^ apeak o( a 
^ptrwoti who had been detnetded for ten ye«r* dutr U habtti and miadle**, a« not exactly 
ytm know bw Eke thb for ten year*. Remarfca Qc* thta ai* cotmuoa, I aabstit that 
the figme* erf the cenana as to inaawa mar bo c«wd red far loo low from a rotaidrattoa of 
thb point akme. The Indian and lay mmd cooeelTea maanitT a* madne-i or setrta 
The Couumaaiodtr wa^ not a medkal man, and ha jodfmeat a»d that 
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rejnonAl dtttnbatkra of t3» niB»ne d the 
duferent parU of Indu, eiclmHn^ th© 
nuiior muti and the hhaU convict aotfcle- 
ment and aland popnIatiOQ of the Anda 
maM and Hicohttra where the conditions 
are peculiar Barma haa recorded by far the 
larg^ number of mnajiepenoni and Raj 

? trtana and Bihar and Omae the fewest. 

o what extant the recorded datribation 
represents actoal factz itu impossible to 
estimate, but it a probable that the regional 
diSfiTODoeB of distnbntoon have aoms real 
eignificanoe, Aswaa remarked in the India 
CocfXjaRoport of 1913 the areas of inan 
mmn mtensity are either m the hills oraloog 
the foot of tho hdla. In A»am the infirmity 
u far more preTaient m the HUIb diTUion 
and especially m the Lnshai TTHla than 
dsewhere. Darieeling and Siklam in Bengal 
are oomparatively free bnt the duttnets on 
the West of the Jumna, Chittagong Hill 
Tract* and the Tnpurm ^to are senooily 
affected In the United Provinces the pro- 
portion of the insane is hl^^uwt in Denra 


172- The loir inoidenoo of the disease among chiidieii below the age of ten 
IS umally held to mdicato that the retain* do not mclnde a Urge nomber of 
the ocmgeiiitally weeJc nunded. I thmk it unlikely howeret m any case, that the 
return of insane ohildien would be at aD aocniate and I dcrabt if any inference 
rtjfT be drawn trom tho ponatf of chJdren m the record. The record everywhere 
■howa nuantty as more prarsient m males than in females the proportians being 
3 to 2 Oonoealmeat u much more hkely m the case of fematea, especially as 
msanity IS more oommon among the higher castos among whom the enu 
mermton have to rely cm the inionnation himahed hy the miue membet* oi the 
family Bnt it i* probably tha cue that the better dasa women m India bve a 
more tranquil hfo and are leas subject to hardship exposimo and mental 

exotement than the men, Ifor 

are woewm, as a rule addicted 
to the use of drag* and other 
mtoxicanta. But wherever 
women come oot and join the 
men freely in tho oat-door ocen 
pationslike agncnltoral labour 
the sexes appear to suffer alr*^ 
equally or the diffeieneo i ^ 
amalL The statistK^ , 

® ‘^‘s» ot tmoTi! 
dtuminri « Xh, 

leootd become* fuli<,r between 

^ and rapid 

^ f ^ “P to the 

age of <0 and up to 

case of fenalea, wS^ there u 
a deeJioe In any case insanity 
u well known as a concomitant 
of adolt life with ita strain* and atraaie* and iUvanousecftaclc* and vice* and the 
insane etenKuJly short Uved. On thii subject the Supenatcodent of Onsn* 
Operation* Bengal write* a* follow* — 

- Th» «k*rp rfw la th carnw b*fo« tk •*« of 30 ladjcalia tUt inttnlty dm-loj* fiaa- 
nwnlj- bofow tV* ^ r*ti« rarWr la *»*!« tlwwi b main, ual the tkmip f U ut-t 
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shows not only that insanity develops very much less frequently after 40 but that the insane 
do not survive long after they become so The mortahty among the insane in European coun- 
tries 18 decidedly higher than among the sane and apparently this is oven more noticeably the 
case in Bengal Indeed in this country the lunatics’ life is not a happy one The congenital 
idiot IS often kindly treated, but one who develops msamty later receives httle sympathy The 
medical treatment of the insane is designed with an eye to its cooling efiects on the brain and 
nervous system and takes such forms ns sha^^ng the head and plastermg it with mud, frequent 
bathing for preference in tanks overgrown with u ecds, confinement m the dark and a low diet , 
but such treatment alternates uuth attempts to exorcise the evil spint \vith which the unfor- 
tunate bemg 18 supposed to bo possessed He is made to eat filth and dnnk nauseous draughts 
m the hope that it vnW drive the spmt to leave him If violent, he is bound hand and foot or 
has a hea\T log of v ood fastened to lus ankle, and there is bttlo wonder that he does not survive 
long” 

173 It IS doubtful whether the return by caste is of any considerable value, as by Casic 

in any case regional and other considerations must influence the figures The large 
number of Indian Christians recorded as msane obviously reflects the care of the 
hLssions for the infirm, and the high proportion of insanity among the hill tribes 
IS, as we have seen, possibly due to remonal causes, though it is suggested that the 
prevalence of syphilis among the hill peoples may be a contributory factor 
There is some mdication that the higher castes, Brahmans, Kayasthas and 
Bamas, have a larger proportion of msane than the lower and this is what would 
be expected The foUowmg extract from the Baroda Census Report may be 
quoted with mterest — 

“ Insanity is a disease associated with the sociall}’^ higher and economically more provident 
classes The lower castes which show high ratios in insanity are either those which are addicted 
to dxmk like Dheds and Golas, or others whose constitution has been wrecked by long residence 
m fever-ha imted tracts hke sections of the Forest Tnbes Amongst these latter dnnk is also a 
contnbutor}’’ factor Occupation seems to exert an undoubted if secondary influence Agn- 
culture and pasturage seems to have a salutary influence , while rehgious mendicancy (amongst 
Bavas and Fakirs) no doubt attracts the insane The typically urban occupations with their 
hard conditions of toil have a deletenous effect as seen in the high ratios amongst Sutars, 

Bhavsars, Sonis, and Ghanchis Social practices, like consanguineous mamages, although they 
may result m feeble-mindedness and cretinism, do not appear to lead to the more violent forms 
of mental derangement Diet has also httle to do with the question Hindu Brahmans and 
Yamas who hve abstemiously and on vegetable diet suffer equally with Parsis and Musalmans, 
while Kohs and Marathas, whose diet consists of ammal food, suffer less than either ” 

The Supermtendent of Census Operations, Assam, wntes of msamty as 
follows — 

“ The causes of insanity and its local incidence are obscure and it is easier to give reasons 
which do not account tor it than ones which do so For instance, consanirumeous 
as a cause must be ruled out, for we have hiU tnbes with strict rules of exogamy exceeding m 
proportion of msane other areas where cousm mamage is prevalent (e g , Sylhet with a pre- 
ponderance of Muhammadans allowmg the practice) Nor can any correlation be found be- 
tween the amount of consumption of gari'ja by districts and prevalence of msamty, although m 
mdividual cases the malady con be traced to ganja Locahty, with its attendant physical 
conditions, may be a cause yet it is impossible to say at present why our three most easterly 
hill distncts should show far higher proportions of msane than the others on the west and m 
the centre of the provmce The Khasi and Jamtia Hills proportion is the lowest of all dis- 
tnets m the provmce for males yet few of our people live at greater altitudes than do the 
Khasis ” 

174, The number of lunatic asylums m British India and their distribution m i^nnntic csyinms 

each Provmce together with their total 
TLW VOPXThAXlOK population m the year 1920 is shown m 
the margmal Table Various types of m- 
Mniea. Females. Bsmty arc treated m these asylums but 

37^7 ^023 largest number of cases fall imder 

’ 398 04 the categories ‘Tflama ” and “Melanchoha ” 

401 There are 72,907 insane persons m British 

88(5 174 India accordimg to the census, and thus 

1000 ^ about 14 per cent of the recorded msane 

1403 325 population IS m the asylums No similar 

mstitutions exist m the Indian States and 
such msane persons as are violent are there for the most part confined m the local 
jails 
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173 A chtngBm the mitrucboiii regarding the record of dwtf-mtrtea •which li*» 

ulrtftdy been allnded to hai bad a distarbmg effect on the irtatiitaca. The words 
jtx>m Mh which fotmeriy qtulifled the definition of a deaf mute -were omrttod 
on the pjT*ent ooca^ion ior tusod* raasms. ^crptiiienoe ahowod that howerer th« 
words were placed it wee difficult to convince the ennmeratciTi that they applied 
only to the one mflnruty and as deaf mirtisiii is practically always oongenital rt 
was deemed advuable to omit -the words Thu change Tras also m conscmance 
with a suggestion made by the Bornbey Go-vemment on a recoroinaaidatlQn of a 
committee who were mveetigatmg the problem of the education of defectiTea. 
The result has, however been nnsattsfactory o it is clear from the age letami 
that a DUinher of cases of senile deeineas must have been admitted mto record, 
while it I* equally dear thst^ as nsoal 
defective children have escaped inclosioii. 
The number of dcsi mutes recorded is 1«« 
by about 10 000 than m lOH and the 
proportion m every hondped thousand has 
fallen from <W to 00, aaale dewf mutes 
having decreased by 4 per cent, and female* 
by 6 per cent. The propartionB m the 
mdrvidaal Provinces and State* m 1011 
and 1921 are abown in the marsmal 
table. The largest increaM recorded u m 
the Kashmir Btete and is asonbed, partly 
to the change of defimtion and paitiy to a 
real growth of the infirmity m the hiBy 
tracts of the State. The diseasa appears to 
be moet common m Sikkim and Kaahmir 
but locai vaoAtioiu are very considerable. 
In Aawm the mfinmty u ne arly aeven 
timea as prevalent in the Haga Hlfis as it 
IS m the utal Province and m Bengal ft is 
more cammoD is DaiTseliDg and at the foot 
of the Himalayas than elaewhcre. Deaf 
mutes axe nranerons m Korth Bihar and 
Hr TaDenta wntea — 

** Th form of deaf mntura ajaocuUed w th mthiiizn wiieh is »pepi»Ily fveraVut In 
C2i*nipaj»n and t lew extent m 64mi and th other dwtriefs ol Korth. BQui b frrqiitttlj' 
comlnneil with Inaaaity Boom oEtjmwa wvra made hi 1901 with regard to the penona re- 
tamed as deaf nude and t wat then found that oat of 17B jimnina caaea of deaf notlaD 
in Saian and Champaran 23 were fttatne and ■<3 wera weak miaded. whOa 31 were fnlferfiig 
f MU gortie. It 1 probaUe thei«fo« that on atnet mTett^pabon many of the mrwwrt 
rtamed a deaf m tea wtwld be retHmed also aa faaan*. Thia wo*ld partly aroomil for the 
via pereentaga of urwnity n Xorth BEhar wheia the nambw of deaf ojotea ia froater than 
•elaewivere 



In Bombay the Kontsn division and m the Central PnmnnM and Berar 
the ilaratha Plain tCvisicin ha-^ returned the highest number of deaf mutes. In 
iladiaa the largest number recorded b from the Vorth Arcot district while in the 
United pTovincM deaf mutes are mostly found in the hflls. It is well known that 
deaf mutism la associated with cretimam and goitre and it was shown in the report 
of lest cenans that the areaa of maximum prevalence are geoerally along the eau 
coast or along the upper reaches of certam nveri- Mr Edye (United Ihnvmcee) 
wntea repnrdmg the mflnnity — 

“ It w« pnjTvd ba 1901 t bo eWly eoanected with jpaitra and tboro can be little dosU 
tbath mamly forod akttfi th appot tracboa of cortafn nrets tbo Oaa#ri, Janma nd flarda 
jatcraainti hffli and th noTtbom tnVmtaiif-i of the Ghafta £n Sub-IfimataTa East, AndU 
j wuted with tamo nrm morr than with othor*. In th* Ootakhper dirtrlct the crotiaa 
axe fooftefated b <1* aHornan of tie Oandai /n which tract Joral w«d (trtJ) h nwd f 
dc*mV tbem- They are not cocnmonly foood in the lower vaflev of the Rapd Tie tfew 
that t^ pTvndciice ol de*f-nnjti»tn B coeni-rted wHh the prewnee of aoenc mineral c ni^tn 

water aW that thk minetal diha ppeari fiwm n rera >«« aflerliey an- weB dear of ti ima 

) tttws^y^ottohoctud by tt* 
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176 Deaf-mutism being a congenital defect persons siifteimg fiom it 
relatively short bved Accordingly the maxuntmi prevalence of this infirmity 
should be m the lowest age and there should be a progressive decline vnth 
each succeedmg age-period From this pomt of view the margmal diagram 

suggests that the record 
of the infirmity is of 
very little value As 
compared with the 
population at various 
age-penods the ages 
undei 10 have a dis- 
tmctly small number 
recoided This is 
clearly due to the 
reluctance of parents to 
recogmse the infirmity 
m their children until 
it IS unmistakeable 
The numbers are largest 
m the ages between 10 
and 30 and drop steadi- 
ly until the age of 50, 
after which there is a 
noticeable rise This 
mcrease m the latei 
years of life is evidently 
due to the erroneous 
mclusion , i n conse- 
quence of the change 
m the instructions, of 
persons who have lost 
their hearmg late m 
life If we exclude 
the excess m the later 
jears due to the change 
of defimtion the record 
of deaf-mutism has de- 
creased smce 1911 
Like msamty, deaf- 
mutism IS also more commonly returned m the case of males, the difference 
bemg probably mostly due to concealment m the case of females The actual 
proportion is 661 afflicted females to a thousand males 

177 As the mfirmity, so far as is known, is determmed by local physical condi- ocaf mntism by 
-tions, the commmuties that suffer most are those that are relatively most nu- 
merous m the areas where the affliction is prevalent, and any analysis of the 
iiable showing the affliction by caste would therefore be useless 



Jilindness 

178 The record for bhndness mcludes those who were bom bimd and those who Distribution and 
have acquired the mfirmrty during life Of the four infirmities dealt mth blmd- 'oration 
ness IS the most easy to diagnose, as it excites neither shame nor disgust and there 
os bttle temptation to conceal it Some few persons are probably mcluded who 
are merely dim-sighted or have lost the sight of one eye, but entries of 
words such as l-mia, meamng one-eyed, that are found m the schedules are dis- 
regarded m abstraction, and the record of the infirmity is probably fairly 
■truthful even though rt may not be complete In India as a whole fifteen persons 
m every ten thousand of the population are recorded as blmd against fourteen 
m 1911 Entries of blmd males have increased by 6 per cent and of females by 11 
per cent In Baroda the number of entries of blmd persons has nearly doubled 
-smce 1911, the rise bemg ascribed chiefly to a more accurate record There 
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hive b«in large mcrMjw in the Central Prormcee and Berar Bombay and Bonruu 
Th® mfitmrty appeaia to be common m 
Balnchiatan, the Punjab the Central Pro- 
vm«« and Berar the XJnited Prcmncea, 
Rajpntftna and Bind and generally m 
traeti with a diy hot clnnate and a dusty 
Boil The glaring aunahmo and du*t-laden 
winda of the hot ■weather cause mflamma 
tion of the eyea, whwh frequently reeulta 
m ukcration and permanent mpiry It la 
lees prcva) ant m Aaaam, Madras and B«ial 
where the dmmte is damp and the country 
green. But the amo^ atmoephere maum 
the HrnaU dark iH Yentflated hous» and hnti 
je also a frequent canse of affectioru of the 
cyca. resulttng in hlmdneee, and the pre- 
Taler ce of the disease m the hilly tracts of 
Ksebnur the Punjab the United Prorineea 
and Assam IS probably due to the fact that 
the people are driven by the cold to lire m 
dark ill-yeartilated iota. Of the effect ou 
chOdron of etudy iiiid<r unhealthy condi 
tions the Siqwniitendent of Census Operw 
tiona, Tavancoro; Tmt-oi — 

VrhatoTBi may b* the mMn for the infirmity in tie tter Irirff. edoastiou 

Imparted m the schDoa under the ccmdrtkmi obtaining in tim StaU, m potent factor in the 
oanaaiJoe orf the affliction. The pnpila brn m acatterad Tilla^ aiai detachfd hcowateada 
and attwid adKwla thw* or four nuiea away frorn thdr btanea. Moat of them take thnr morn 
ing at about 6 and iesTo their hociea foa aehoola. In the nocai, the majatrty of them 

itarre, and 'the wat other taka ooflee, tea or catea, pnrthaaed from tha nesghbcmnng baxaan 
or partake of the meak hrongkt by them. In the ermnsf th^ walk Twwn^ , after 
taka aabatautjsl meaia in tba night. Mare Tralklno on cren mada withcut up* and dona 
for arren or eight milea a day at ia rate of three miUi an horn- b eooaidered to be a aafScrent 
oiettaae fox a faliy dereloped peaon wtd^iing fflO Iba. Par hwnatare and growing oiildmi 
of aohool-gcang ago, anch walktog la mora than what ia good, and the rtamthm aS the day 
■witii dull and gymoaatw aa jdiynoal eawroUei in addmon, ia haimM, and canaot debflitr 
Tim firt* eflaot of deiCity faJk (m r»eai. Along with ihia, if there be ai^ predkpoaitloo t 
weaksew of ayaa, and witii the strahs rsrehred m raadmg and wntiag. the aaeet of th malady 
la nra and emtain. 
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•tlieir eyes are affected are more reluctant than males to seek medical 
■treatment 

180 Tile caste statistics are, as lias already been explamed, mcomplete and Blindness by Castc. 
no very definite conclusions can be drawn from them It seems probable that 
-the higher castes suffer less from blmdness than other classes of the community 
Castes like Lohar and Kamar (blacksmiths) and Darzi (tailors), whose occupations 
are exactmg to the eyes, have a larger proportion of bhnd persons than the agricul- 
tural castes or forest tribes, whose work keeps them m the fields or the jungles 
With Brahmans blindness has a higher ratio among cooks than among clerks, 
while rebgious mendicants and professional beggars naturally have a high 
percentage 


Lepvosy 

181 In a recent paper which he read before a learned SocietymLondonSir value of the figures 
Leonard Eogers expressed the opinion that there were at least half a million 

lepers m India The number actually 
returned at the census is 102,513, or some 
thmg more than one-fifth of the number 
estimated by the highest expert authority 
on leprosy m India Dr E Muir, Superm- 
tendent of the School of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene, Calcutta, writes — 

‘‘ I am mchned to multiply your census 
figures by 10 and will give you a few reasons for 
beheving that the numbers of those suffering 
from leprosy cannot be less than a milbon On 
the day after the census was taken in Calcutta I 
had 30 persons attending my leprosy dispensary 
They all knew that they were suffenng from this 
disease, as no other disease is treated at this 
dispensary I questioned them all personally 
and out of the 30 only two had had their names 
entered as lepers in the returns 

Out of the servants, durwans, peons, 
sweepers, etc ,at the School of Tropical Medicine I 
found on examination that, out of the sixty of 
these servants, five were suffenng from undoubted 
leprosy, and yet not one of these appeared to 
he cognisant of the fact That is about 8 per cent were suffenng from leprosy Now if 
we take these two facts together they are very significant The two factors which stand in 
the way of lepers declaring themselves are ignorance and shame In the dispensary cases 
Ignorance was absent as they all knew that they were lepers Onlv one of the two factors 
was present, viz , shame and yet only a httle over 6 per cent declared themselves In the 
■case of the servants I overruled ignorance by making a routme examination and found 8 per 
cent of lepeis Probably a similar examination made in any other institution in the city 
would on the average produce the same results or something not very much short of it I 
ahoidd mention that all these servants were employed m other departments of the School, 
none of them in connection with leprosy research The fact is that, as with tuberculosis, a 
great many people are infected with leprosy and never know that they have it, as the disease 
18 difficult to diagnose in the early stages to those who are not expert and there may be 
no marked pain, disfigurement or other inconvemence until the disease is far advanced 
Many such people are going about, some of them doing no harm, but others again spreading 
infection broadcast I have during the last two years treated at my dispensary in Calcutta over 
500 lepernompauperresidenters of Calcutta It has been estimated that there are about 1,000 
pauper lepers in Calcutta, but I am not speaking of these These respectable residents 
consist of dhobies, cooks, bearers, confectioners, v schoolboys, teachers, lawyers and many 
others Most of them are continuing their employment , some are not I do not flatter my- 
self that durmg these two years I have been able to attract aU the non-pauper lepers of Calcutta 
or more than a small fraction of them More and more of these sufferers from leprosy appear 
every week in increasing numbers Some come for diagnosis and some come for treatment) 

You can compare this figure with the number of non pauper lepers recorded in Calcutta in 
tlie census * 


] 

Province, State or 
^genc} 

Proportion 
PER 100,CM 
rom*Ai 

1921 

OF Leper. 

X) OF THE 
ION IN 

1911 

IVDii 

32 

35 

Burma • 

74 

58 

As*.ani 

60 

02 

Travanoore 

61 

33 

•C P i, Berar 

60 

46 

•Coohin 

48 

50 

ICnahrair 

40 

43 

Madraa 

37 

40 

Bombay 

36 

38 

Hyderabad 

34 1 

28 

Bengal 

33 ' 

38 

Biliar and Onsija 

32 

46 

United Provinces 

27 

30 

Buroda 

20 

22 

C 1 and Gwalior 

15 

14 

Baluchistan 

13 

10 

•Sikkim 

13 

27 

Punjab and Delhi 

11 

13 

N W F Province 

0 

12 

Coorg 

5 

3 

Slvsore 

5 

13 

Rajputana and Ajmer 

4 

1 


* rhe total number on cpere recorded in Pa'cvitta city at thocen^a<i was 269 ncr8on<^ (197 nmle^ and 0'> 
-(era ales) 
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CHAPTEB X.--tHTOiCmJ», 


I ihAt luge nombeta of lepen ue morded in tba r«<nm m being 0-1 and 1 1 yeut 
of age Kot there U naaon to befiere that leproaj doet not ahcnr ita^ nn^ S ol ag 
oertabd^ cot under 1 yw It la probable t^ one of the main faeton la Inmaalsg 
nnmbeif m aome prormcei and oeoieaamgthemmothatBUthepreaetifia of Ignoranea and 
■hame aocording to the anurant of edncmtion of the people and the amount of clothe* that 
thep wear Among the abongmuLU olothea are fcir and the knorriedge ol medione ii aa a mle 
comparatively advaflcedL Thna we get large nnmbert recorded among tie abongmal* of 
Amro. Bnt thia U only one factor and than are many otheia winch I cannot tonch on 
here. I think that there i* great need on jmMiahii^ the eonaca letnEoa rrgarcEng leproty to 
modify them by quoting acme of the abowa facta. Otharwiae ranch harm may bo done by giv 
ing people a faiae aenae of aecnnty and leading to an iocreaae f the faeton which make for the 
diwmmatlon of the diaeaae. 1 wonld nggeat that m making op cenana retimu abont laproay 
the medical men and othera who ars working on the mb]^ locally chonld bo conanlted. I ace 
for matance Ajmer ilerwara thirteen. Now ercn in OalcoUa I have heard of more caaea 
of leprosy there than that In Aden two I have a doctor friend in Aden who n treating fu 
more than that number of lepeia. 

The groat diflerence betwoen tba number* of male and female lepeim u donbtleaa dw 
to th greater privacy with which women are BUrrounded, bat also to a oertaia extent br the 
fact that the man travel abont more and are thus more Eable to eontiact the diaaaae. 1 am 
mtereated to note that the femalea in averr one of the hve docadea exceed the males np to the 
age f ?0 often in the pro port! on of 3 to 1 After 30 the males exceed the female# np to bO when 
they become almoet equal Thia la very probably doe (1 ) to tb* greater tendency for giria to 
become infected by paranta and relati na by their more conitantly remaimng in the boitac 
■eaing tba probability la that in most caw infectian takes place from infected dotbea and 
eapeoaliy clothes and (3) to the fact that women ars more coohnad and do not get so moeb 
unlight and eierdae aa men. Thia would lead to the diaeaaedoTsiopcng at an aariisr age a 
aimhgbt and exerewe are tw f the moat effective prsTcntaia of the developmant of the disease 
By the age of 30 th excess of famales mf cot ad n childhood wBl ha rs died while the disease 
developing lat r vn th males wiU Jead to tbei mnnher exceeding that of the femaJea 
above 30. 

Thiit there la ffeneral and deliberate conoeahnsnt of leproey at the ceznoa 
la well known The proportioTL of mnlee returned m oonudermbly more than 
double that of female* and, thoug;li it i* well known that the disease attack* 
male* more frequently than females the dcSerence between the sex proportioDa 
doe* not approach the ctnen* figure, which clearly mdicaies Byatematic conceal 
ment m the case of femalaa. 

1 S 2 . The regional diirtiibiitioTiahovm by the figureo TBiiea anormoualy ranging 
from 74 per 100 000 m Burma to 4 m Rajputana. Them are also extraordinary 
variation* vnthm the different Provmco* and Btatea, According to the figure* 
the mftnnity is specially prevalent m Goalpara, BIb*agBr Garo and theNaga 
HAIb m Assam. In Ben^ rt is much more common m West Bengal than 
m other parts of the Provmce while m Bihar and Onssa the distncts of Man 
hbnrn, Cuttack aod Pun and m Bombay the Ikeccan have the highest propor 
tion of leper*. In the Central Provmcea the Chhattisgaih drsmon and in Kama*, 
the Qanjsm, horth Arcot and Booth Aicot dotnets are the tracts where the m 
firmity n most prevalent, whQo rt is confined to the Hstsra district m the North 
"Wort Frontier jravmee and m the United Provmcee preponderate* m the hiH 
tract*. We have no due to the reason for the*e temtoml variations which, 
however as pointed out m an interesting analysis of the Bombay flguros, display 
a definite constancy In some instauce* the reasons are artificial, ss lor example 
where leper asylums collect, or rehgious shnne* such ss Purl attract, the afflxded 
Berbod the fact that the dtseose is *»ocisted with pertonal nndcanlmow 
neither climate, altitode nor race offer any mtisfactory account of its distribution. 

If the figures are to bo beheo od the disease is decreasing m British tenrtory and 
intreasnig in the States, This difference may partly reflect the existence of legal 
cnactmenls in most British pTcrrmces, which, by legaloirg the segregation of 
indment leper*, cause them to conceol their affliction or to decamp mto territory 
wbw they unwelcome In a^ case as will be seed from tie statement 

mpar*. 181 th« locreay) m Bntnh Terrrtcrr U not urulorm throughout the 
Ptwnct*. the etroT in the enumeration is as gre*t as Sir Leonard Rogers 

and Dr iluir think rt t* doubtful whether such varutlon* m the figure* 

cvrtapond to «ny actual tcfidencym the fact*. 
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1S3 Tte diagram m the margin shows that the age distribution of 

follows very closely that of the ^ 

Census of 1931 The propor- 
tion of lepers under the age 
of ten IS small, mdieating, if 
the figures can be accepted, 
that the number of congemtal 
lepers is infinitesimal The 
leper is naturally short-lived 
and the curve falls sharply 
after GO years’^ 

184 The statistics by caste b) caste 

mdicate that commumties hold- 
ing a higher position m the 
social scale, with a high level of 
civilisation, are comparatively 
immnne from this disease In 
the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vmce the Superintendent of 

Census Operations says — 

“ Want of personal cleanliness is a most potent cause of leprosy m the Hazara hills, and 
of all tlio tribes of Hazara, Gujars are the most indifferent to hygienic considerations They 
live with their cattle, goats, and sheep in the same rooms and their houses are ill -ventilated 
and insamtaxy to a degree ” 

The same factor operates more or less m other Provmces and States In 
Bihar and Orissa Barais, Chasas and Tambubs have the most lepers and Kewats 
Dhumas and Dhobis m the Cential P^o^^nces The affliction is prevalent among 
Pallans and Paraiyans and to a less extent among Cherumans, Madigas and 
Malas in Madras, while in the Umted Provmces lepers are most numerous among 
the hill people The high mcidence of leprosy recorded among Christians is 
obviously due to the fact that almost all the leper asylums are managed by 
ChiTstian Missions 

The total number of asylums m India 
has increased from 73 to 89 smee 1911 
and the mmates from five to eight 
thousands About 7 8 per cent of the total 
number of lepers are m asylums which 
are mamtamed by Government, Slunicipal 
Boaids, Indian States and Missionarv 
Bodies Accordmg to the latest report of 
the Mission for Lepers m India and the 
East, there are 5,168 lepers m the 61 
asylums mamtamed by this Mission alone 
The discovery of a new treatment by the 
m]ection of the products of the active 
prmciple of cliaidmogia and other oils has 
held out new hopes for the unfortunate persons afflicted by this disease 
Research is now bemg earned on m the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicme by Dr 
Mnir, whose opmion it is that the treatment results in an improvement in almost 
aU cases up to a certam pomt and then an arrest, after which the improvement 
can generally be contmued by other treatment Sir Leonard Rogers, to uhose 
mspiration this work owes its ongm, also considers it clear that a very great 
advance has been made m the treatment of leprosy by the Calcutta investi- 
gation- 

186 The Supermtendent of Census Operations, Punjab, has attempted an mnrriaRc 
mterestmg enquiry mto the influence of cousm-mamage on the statistics of 
infirmities A special enquiry mto over 1,000 marriages among Muhammadans 
suggests that for pure Musalman castes a percentage of about 25 first-cousm 

♦ Sir Edward Gait in his Bengal Cenatia Report of 1901 refers to an estimate which puts the hfo of a leper 
attackwi with tuhoroalons leprosy at nine and half years and with ancesthetio leprosy at eighteen and a half 
years from the date of attack This would account for the declmmg proportions of lepers at the advanced 
agepenods. 
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Provlnco. 


Total 

Aisom 

Bengal 

Bihar anA Orlsaa 

Bombay 

Burma 

Central Provtnow 

Madras 

Punjab 

Bnltcd Prtrvinccs 

Baroda 

Central India 

Cochin 

Givallor 

Hyderabad 

Kashmir 

Mysore 

Bnjputana 

Travancoto 


lyuirnCT or 

AsyJ^s inmates 

89 

8,090 

2 

62 

3 

720 

10 

1 ^31 

14 

1 102 

4 

670 

0 

1 231 

12 

810 

6 

336 

13 

003 

1 

61 

3 

60 

1 

30 

1 

10 

1 

60 

3 

1.j7 

1 

2- 

2 

218 ' 

3 

242 
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Ctti^Fria x.~iirriRjcnxe». 


mamagw wouM be fomid tircwghoat the Ptmjti After ao&lyiiDgtheiUtiitio 
of certain diatmctively Hindu and dotmctireif Muaahnnn caat«tt re^>oetrsTaiy 
Mr Jacob Baje — 

TV m*j jmmiioinliy cuondode tiiat in the Pttn}«b Hlndtii KtSo more frt«n blindnwe 
and Iffgrmj than do Uaaahnaitf but tlut IToKbcaaa ara, os tbe vbola, more hable to deaf 
mtitMm Hindu. Hindo* and lInMimana xon aquatlj liable to inaanitj no dednetKin 
nniaTOdabletotb latter ooc«nnnit 7 being JufaSed from the kmI initaiiw(c«ite>18po«Ebl® 
imrtanoea) of an eiom of ilotaiman inaan* among malei m the Hwlo-Qangetic Piiiii. Bo ht 
thenaifclmanaljaiifoeatlicreanotbingtoabowthatccpMaiignineoTainarmg** rapTodnobre 
of an inaane bhnd o {epnrai dathat^ the Hinda ootnmomty confaining aa many aa if 
not more jxaaona inUrm from theaa oanm than th Mualman oommnmty The leanlta of a 
aepacateanalyiiaof th atatif ticf of deaf mntitm cnggcat (1) that hlnaabnani apart from tba 
prarboe of oonaangiuneoiia maitiage, axe leea liable to deaf mntkm than Elndttt ot P) that 
doaf Ton tram eanoot be aa*o<ut^ with only a nogk pair of aQebsnoiphio HmdelUn 
eiementa. 
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CHAPTER Xi. 


Caste. Tribe, Race and jVatioiiality 

186 In tins chapter will be discussed the results of the information obtained introductory 
in column 8 of the census schedule The instructions for filling up this column 
run as follows — 

“ Enter the caste or tribe of Hindus, Musahnans, Jams, SiLhs, Aryas, Brahmos an^ 
abongmal tribes, and the race of Clmstians, Buddhists, Parsis, etc ” 

Subsidiary instructions which were issued to the census stafi explamed more 
fully what was required, namely the mam racial, social and sectional groups into 
which the people of India are divided The census in most countries includes an 
enquiry mto the nationahty of foreigners m the population In many of the moie 
advanced countries mtermarnage and strong national sentiment liave practically 
obliterated racial distmctions But where, as m parts of Eastern Europe and m 
America and the colomes, the population is divided on fundamental lines of race 
or colour which correspond to differences m cultural and economic progress, the 
distmction is usually retamed m the statistics of the periodic censuses In 
India the sense of a common pohtical nationahty has never in the history of the 
people achieved sufficient mtensity to override the factors of cleavage which are 
inherent m the social system In a population divided mto mnumerable groups, 
each ha\mg its own character and traditions, the enquiry “ wbat caste aie 
you ^ or more simply who are you ^ ”, is recognized as referrmg to the racial, 
tribal 01 social group and is a question which has to be asked wherever 
clear identification is reqmxed, whether it he m the courts of law or m every 
day life The question is always understood by the individual to whom it is put 
and the answer immediately gives his recognized place mthe social structme 

Although the term mce, inbe, nationality are used m this chapter in the 
general sense m which they are employed m current Iiteiatme rather than m any 
strictly technical or scientific sense, it may be of mterest to give some of the stricter 
defimtions of the words In an anthropological sense race denotes “ a mam divi- 
sion of mankind the numbers of which have important physical characters m com- 
mon and is usually applied to stocks of considerable antiqmty For the purposes 
of this report we can use race m making such obvious contrasts as that, for 
example, between a Parsi and a Maratha, a Pathan and a Telugu, a Bengali and 
a Burman, a Latin and a Teuton, without enqumng the age and ongm of the 
differentiation A tnhe according to Dr Haddon is a group of a simple kmd 
occupying a concentrated area, havmg a common language, a common govern- 
ment and a common action m warfare If we add the words "" a tradition of 
common origin ” and interpret the words “ government ” and “ warfare ” as 
representing respectively the internal organization and the external attitude 
towards other communities, the defimtiou may roughly apply to our ideas of 
the aboriginal tribe and the tribal sections of the Pathans and Rajputs 

187 It ivill he seen from the form m vhich the question is put mthe census Indian bnmand 
schedule that the factors intended to be recorded differ for different sections of tlie 
commumtics We may distinguish m the first place Indian peoples and Foreign 
peoples In the case of the latter what was required was their countr} of domicue 
or nationahty The number of foreigners, as ve liave already seen m Chapter 
ni, is comparatively small The vast majority of those from over the seas arc 
of British nationahty, while those from across the frontiers, such as the Chinese, 

Afghans and Nepalese, arc fairly easily identifiable On the other hand there 
are a certain number of foreigners of mixed parentage and, perliaps, a few 
foreign women married to men belonging to countnes other than their owm, 
whose actual political nationahty would be hard to determine Such persons, 
if they do not form a numerous or important element, arc neglected in the 
tobies of this chapter, which arc selcctne rather than comprehensne The 
remainder of the foreign element, except m so far as it has mingled watli the 
lioiuc-horn and become either absorbed or at least permanent!}" domiciled in India, 
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u b«t distingiuntied by bntliplAce aTid hi* abmdy to a Urg^ extent befm 
diAcoaeed in the chapter de Aling with that anbject 

188 Apart from the Angto-lndian domicilod co mmnm ty which occxrpiaa 
peculiar poaition m the IndiAn. eocial or^nuation the home-bom population 
of India proper la divided both br the mam religiona and alao into groups which 
are based on ran on* other difierentiaUng factors. The Parwa atDl retain their 
racial e’cclusi’reneee and their foreign religion ami traditiona. The Mnhammadana 
axe roughlv di\ ided mto four mam tribal dmaiona, Moghul Pathan Baiyid and 
Sheikh of which the first three mdude moetof the ilaaalinans of genuine foreign 
ongm and the last oontama also a conuderable proportion of the Indian convert* 
to I*lnm. Withm these mam dimaions there are innumerable tribal groiroe while 
alongside of them among the more recent conyerta there are numbers who retain 
their former caste or functional group Chnatiam can be divided mto European* 
(and Amencans) Armemani, Anglo- India ns and Indian Chmtian*. Of the Indian 
thnstian converts the majority have given up their previou* distmctiona of 
caste and tnbe but soma (chieflv of the higheat or the louvost groups) etfll rvtim 
them The Goanese Christians form a distmctrve group by virtue of diffexcmce 
i race and to some extent of culture. The BiOis, a religious and nubtary 
group are moatly recruited from the Hinda caste*. Some retam thair caste while 
other* prefer to merge themseive* as far aa pownble m the general community of 
the Khalsa. The pnrmtiTe and abongmal peoples are drvnded into tribe* acme 
if which have racial and others temtonal ongm. Among the Hindu* and Jam* 
all the Vinous factors of combination, fission or Becloaioii have been cryirtBlUxed 
mto the inatitution of carte and, a* the Hindu and tribal population form* 
nearly three-quiirterB of the population of India the discnaaion of caste ha* 
natmrallv olwavs occupied a promment part of this chapter 

1B9 Senous suggestioni have however at vanou* times been made m favour 
f the orrmsion of the question regarding caste from the fchedule* end the snpres 
won ot the classification of the popnlation by caste and tribe. A proposal to tin* 
efiect was made m connection with the IfiOl On*uj mainly on the ground that the 
distribution of rnnoos caste* and trib« in the population changed only at large 
mtervais and that it was not neceesaiy to obtam figure* at each decennial enu 
meration. The subject was revived from a more mterofting pomt of view by the 
tabling of a resolutian in the Legislative Council m 1920 attacking the caste 
enquiry on the grounds (o) that it was undesirable to recogniie and perpetuate 
by official actnou the syitem of caste differentiation end (6) that m any ctiac the 
return* were macenrate and wortbfeai, cnce the fower cattee took the opportunity 
of thcmselvos o2 a* belonging to group* of higher «t*tus. Owmg to the 

abaence of the mover the reeohiticiii wns not debated but the fact of it* propotal 
drew attention to two aspecta of the retam of c*»te tot (a) it* value for 
demographic purposes and (h) itj statistical accuracy How whstever Tjew may 
bo taken of the e^antage* or duadvantages of caste as a eociol institution it it 
impoiaible to conceive of any useful dtscuiaion of the population question* m 
India in which caste would not be an important dement. Caste la •till the 
foundation of the Indian locial f«bnc and the record of caste i* atiU the best 
guide to the changes m the vanoua social strata m the Indian society *' Every 
Umdu (using the term lu it* moat eUatic seneo) i» bom mto * caste and hi* caato 
Jeterminea ho* rcligiouj, »ociaI economic nnd domcatio life from the cradle to the 
grave In western couutne* the major factor* which determine the different 
fctratn of eociet) ru, wealth educatioa and vocation are floid and catholic and 
tend to modif \ the ngidity of birth and heteditniy foartion In India aj intoal and 
isocial community and traditional occopation override *11 other factor*. Thun, 
here m the censuso of western conntnea an economic or occupational groapmg 
of the population afford* a basis for the combination of demographic »tatJ*tfc*, the 
coTTMpcmdiDg bau* m the case of the Indian population i* the oistinction of rcb 
gion and coat*. IMmtevcr Tiear may be taken or caato as a notional and *ocl*l m 
stltution it IS uwless to ignore it, and so long as carte continues to l>o u*ed aa oo« 
of the diHingnishmg fealurea of an individual a official and social idcnti tv it can 
not be claimed that * decennial enumeration help* to perpetuate an undeeirablo 
matitutioQ. 3Ir Tbyagarajiuyar (ilywre) wntea — 

“ffhetb e*»t b ip>cd laiUmticm 1» » qorvtKm not yH utcJlb o< c«»itTr> i>y 

and nh theritM more «li (b«J<l«*dcrniorec!<*dtHM*Iire hweefUd/Bof tiolwU « 
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pnncipal m the lift of the people iis to be altogetlici iguorod lu joiirnejing b} trams?, m the 
bu*^tlo of city life, in reformed and progressn o circles it ma\ seem nearly e\i:mct, but it stdl 
there an mstituf ion forming the people into groups /or the purposes of daily life, \\luoIi 
though at tunes jnosokmg bitterness that does not seem natn t to it lias on tlie whole certain 
con^emcnces , and till the mass of tlic people outgrons it a ^er} real demological interest 
artnehes to it and it is A\orth the nhile, alike of the Go\ ernmeut and of the people, to gather 
mnterinl for tlu stud\ of its ciTccts on the groniili of sooiet\ * ” 

ino Though there lb probabh no part of the census which mtorests 
general public so much as the cntii of caste this fact does not as might have 
been supjioscd ih\ a^ s tend to enhance tlie accuracy of tlie record Special efforts 
ueie made m the Censuses of 1001 and 101 1 to obtain accurate and complete entries 
of caste and lists of caste names ucic diaun up for reference ns well as lists of 
indcfimtc riid ambiguous terms which tlic enuinei<itois were instructed to avoid 
as giviug no clue to the actual caste of the person so described The accumulated 
experience gamed from the records of those censuses and of the ctlmogitlplucal 
sur\ ev was utilized to the full, both m guiding the enumerators and in inter- 
preting m the compilation offices obscure entries found m the record Except 
perhap'? m tracts such as parts of As«?am, where tlie foreign population 
IS large c\cr\ marCs cast-c is known localh and as in tlie vast majority of 
cases the enumerator is a IocbI man it is probable that ajrait from such 
reasonable percentage of mistakes as is mcMtable m the course of the 
\anous processes of copymg and classihmg the record of caste is fairly 
free from errors due to ignorance and carelessness A much more serious 
bource of error arises from intcutionalh false entries and misrepresentations 
of caste To a Hindu his caste is the determining factoi m his life and beside it 
his age crcnl condition, birthplace and c^on lus occupation arc matters of com- 
p ira tn c indifference It was therefore diflicult for the indnidual to appreciate 
that the object of the enquiry wms mcrel} to ascertam the numbers of each caste , 
and the ancient tradition that the king or the go\ einment w ns the ultimate aiithor- 
it\ ill determining questions of caste probabl} helped the popular feeling that the^ 
effect of the census record, so far ns the individual was concerned, would be to fix 
Ills particular position in the social scale The opportunity of the census was 
tliereforc seized by all but the highest castes to press for recognition of social 
claims and to secure, if possible, a step upwards in the social ladder This atti- 
tude has been strengthened by the recent development of caste sab/^as, oi 
societies whose purpose is to advance the position and welfare of the caste 
With a more efficient organization the communal feebng of individual castes has 
become more articulate and the number of the petitions received b)^ the Provmcial 
Supermtendents the Local Governments and myself from castes regardmg their 
record m the census and the strength with which they have been pressed, is a feature 
of the recent census It was essential, of course that the census should confine 

itself to a lecord of existing 
facts and avoid the position 
of arbiter m questions of caste 
claims The mattei was dealt 
wnth m various ways In the 
first place no classification of 
castes was attempted in the 
tables, 
ranged 
A large 

claims are foi the status of 
Kshattriya oi Vaisya 
aud I directed that these gene- 
ral names, which do not now'" 
indicate castes but are ancient 
social groups, should be avoid- 
ed A^am the claim could 
often be satisfied by a formal 
permission to enter the caste under the coveted title, provided that that title was 

♦Tbo opposite %J 0 W has howONTJr been stronplv put by Mr n Ahddlcton m the chapter on eastern the 
Punjab Report Mr Middleton holds that the caste feeling among the Iom er classes of the Punjab w much leae 
strong than is ordmanly imagmcd and that the msistence on the enquiry and record of caste m all official documents 
on all official occasions ts undesirable and tends to foster a social distinction c hioh among the lower classes is ranidJi 

dvinfT nnt- ^ 


caste names bemg ar- 
in alphabetical order 
number of the caste 


Name of caste. Titlo claimed 


1 Bhojak J Brahman 

2 Brahmbhatt Brahman 

5 Jangida Tarkhan Jangida Brahman 

0 Kachi 1 Knchhwaha 

7 Kahar (Rawani) Chandravanshiya Kehattnya 

8. Khattn j Kahattnya 

9 Nai ( Thakur 

10 Pancbal Vishwa Brahman 

11 Prodhi or Karmbar Kshattnvn 

12 Sahoo or Saha Vaiahya Saha 

13 Subamavanik Voishya 

14 Sonar Mairh or Medh Kshattnjra or Rajput 

16 Sunn, Sundi and Ogniktil Hoihoya Wongshya Kahattnya 

Kalwar 

10 TambnU, Tamoh Tambob Vaiahya or Nagbausi Kahattnya 

17 Tanti Vaiahya Basak or Tantuvaya 

18. Yogi Brahman Varna Brahman. 
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distmotive and did not create ccmtoswn with other groups. The title bemir 
ImowQ the correct clainflcstioii of the gror^ in the tsbloi w»* easj Tho^ 
pe ordniAry rule was that the enumerator ahoold enter the caste name grren 
07 the person interrogated provided it was a definite and recognixed name 
of a caste, the enumarator himtelf was often as mterested m the caate 
entry as the gcnBml pnhlio and, ai a local man and often a local official, 
^hab^ knew the caste of most of the people of hn blo^ and could, and 
did resist claims which were not popularly admitted. It is unneowaiy and 
perhaps msdvuable to give here ludmdasl matajicsi of the mauner in wbteh 
were dealt with but the mfonnation given mtbemarmnonp«ge223 regarding 
pefations which were sent to mo osualW on a printed form by oast« regarding 
therr record ns of mterest. The Census anpermtendent of Bengal giveaaliiitM 
thirty five difierent dlaims to Kshattnya Vanya and other status which, aa ho 
■aya, were among thoee most stconglT trreeied by the caste sahAos and theae 
am simiLar lists in most of the provincial reports, 

191 Although It was neceasaiy to ask and record the caste of every person 
m the sohednle not all castes have been tabulated m the census reports. A foil 
recuTdof castee was made m 1901 for the purposes of the ethnojraphio survey 
The number tabulated was reduced m 101 1 by excluding those i^ch fell below 
a Certain percentage of the populatinn. StiU further reduction on these lines 
has been niade on tne present occasion and even m those castes which have been 
tabulated the atatastics given do not alwAya represent the full strength of the 
caste, as their number m dlstiicta where their total strength fall below the fi*:od 
mmimnin percentage of the local population has be«i omitted- Ilie tables c*n 
therefore only grve a rough ides of the strength of the caste and elaborate tebbs 
have not been prepared tor the India report. For fnller lots of the castes of 
India and of the provinces as well as for discussion regarding the origin, meonmg 
and structure of caste, reference should be made to the reporti of the previous 
censusee snd to the records of the ethnogrsphic snrvcy On the present occasion 
the pnnoipal mtereet m the caste figures hes m thjair combination with other 
demographic statistics such as age, aex, cml condition and edncation and so 
forth and m this ch^ter diflcuacon will be confined to a few aspecta of mter^ 
and rmportanoe. In Port* I end H of Imperial Table XTH the figuree of tb*, 
mam castee of India and of each Frovmee are given so far as ther ore avaSahle 
and irrthm the Inmts of accuracy indicated abo^ Statistics of selected castes, 
tribee and races ere com bined with those of literaiw in Table IX, Age and 
("iTfl Condrttoa m Tsbfe XIT and OccuptimoM m Table XXI and Intomitiea 
m Table XU A in the Provmcial table* 

Ipo Unfartnnstely the enormous complexity of the caste system makfs 
It nnpoeaible to oonmme larm group* 01 the population on the ha*is of 
caste. No satisisctory mathoa of classifying castes for the purpoees of detno' 
graphic statistios lias been discovered. Thoo^ there undoubtedly exists a rough 
order of ■ocial precedence it vanea in diSerent localities, snd it is nnpossihlo 
to find a simple eet of principles which would enable such an order to bo 
satttfactonfy applied to a largo gnJ^ip of the population- Traditional occupation 
ha« been used as the basis of (ffiuwncation m the past. Ent many castes hav-© 
long abandoned then traditional occiqiation and othera, e.^., some of the tradi 
tionol teddv drawers and bqnorsellcn, are strongly ropudtsting thein and are 
seriously oflendod if remmdod of it while a* an mdei of economic atohis 
traditional occupation is hardly a trtefnl entenon where the beggar u king 
and the eUUed craftsman may be an oateaste.* Nor do the vanaboos in the 
customs of early mamnge, jiolvgamy ond the rwtnctiona on widow ro^marriage 
which so vitally aSeet the iorelopment of popnlation follow the hue* of 
any social order of these kinds. We have therefore to treot castes inib 
ndoallv or in small combmatjona framed in each case according to the pur 
pose for which thev are to be used and any larw oomblnotiou either for the 
purposes of the return m the scbedule or the tabula Uou of the figures i^ Irapcmil Ic, 
There are however perhaps three large dinsjons of the Ili^n social aystem 
which it wtwid be possible snd useful to make The Brahman community occm 
pice a promment poartwn in most provinces snd the figure* of Brabmaos should 
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be fairly complete At the other end bf the society there he a number of tribal 
groups rrhich together are sometimes tenned the “ depressed classes ” If v>e 
could obtain figures for these Wo cxticme divisions ive could by subtraction mark 
off the intermediate castes as “ non-Brahman castes ’ 

193 It hasbeen usual in recent years to speak of a certain section of the commu- 
rnty as the ‘ depressed classes ’ So far as 1 am aware the term has no final defi- 
nition nor IS it certain e\actly v horn it covers In the Qiunquennial Eeview on the 
progress of education from 1912 to 1917 (Chapter XITill paragraph 605), thedepres- 
sed°classcs are specifically dealt v ith fiom the pomt of Aiew of educational assist- 
ance and progress, aiidm Appendix XIII to that Eeport a list of the castes and 
tribes coiistitiitmg this section of the community is given The total population 
classed accordmg to these lists as depressed amounted to 31 milhon pemons or 19 
per cent of the Hmdii and Tribal population of Bntish India Thcie is im- 
doubtedly some danger mgunig olTcucc bv making m a public report social distmc- 
tion which may be deemed invidious , but m Anew of the lists already prepared 
and the fact that the “ depressed classes ” have, especially m South India, attamed 
a class consciousness and a class orgamration, are served by special missions, 
" raised ” by philanthropic societies and officially represented m the Legislative 
Assembbes, it certainly seems adAisablc to face the facts and to attempt to obtain 
some stati^ical estimate of their numbers I therefore asked ProAuncial Supcim- 
tendents to let me haA c an estimate based on census figures of the approxmtate 
strength of the castes avIio A\crc usually included m the categorj' of “ depressed ” 

I recciA'ed lists of some sort from all proAnnees and states eveept the Umted Pro- 
A'mees, Avhcrc extreme delicacy of official sentiment shrank from facmg the task 
of attempting ca’cu a rough estimate The figures gnen are not based on evactly 
uniform cnteria, as a dilTcrcnt view is taken of the position of the same groups m 
different parts of India, and I liaA’^c had m some cases to modify the estimates on 
the basis of the figincs m the educational report and of information from the 1911 
reports and tables They are also subject to the general defect, which has already 
been explamed, that the total strength of any caste is not recorded The mar- 
ginal statement giA'^es, howcA'cr, a rough estimate 
of the imminum numbers Avhich may be consi- 
dered to form the “ depressed classes ” of the 
Hmdu comniumt)' The total of these proAuncial 
figures adds up to about 63 milhons This, 
howcA'er must be taken as a Ioav and conser- 
A'^aWc estimate since it does not include (1) the 
full strength of the castes and tribes concerned 
and (2) the tribal abongmes more recently absorbed 
m Hinduism, many of whom are considered impure 
We may confidently place the numbers of 
these depressed classes, all of whom are consr- 
dcied impure, at somethmg between 66 and 
60 millions m India proper Of the degree and nature of their impurity 
it 18 not necessary to speak here It varies m different tracts and is most 
conspicuous m Southern India Avhere, perhaps oinug to more settled political 
conditions, orthodox Hindu sentiment has been able to develop an mtensity 
of social differentiation which the more complex conditions m Northern India 
would somewhat tend to modify 
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Total 

Afisum 

Bengal 

Bihar ^ Orissa 
Bomba\ 

C P Bcmr 

Madras 

Punjab 

'Omled Provinces 

Baroda 

Central India 

Gwnlior 

Hyderabad 

Mysore 

Kajpntnna 

Travancoro 


62,GB0 
2,000 
n,ooo 
8000 
2,800 
n 100 

0'172 

2,893 

9,000 

177 

1 140 
noo 

2 339 
932 

2,207 

1,200 


In paragrapli 170 of lus chapter on Eaces and Castes Mr Grantham (Burma) gives an 
interesting account of certain small indigenous groups of people who may be desenbed as 
forming “ depressed classes/* in the sense that they are degraded beloTv the level of the rest 
of society Eeference must be made to the Burma Eeport for particulars of these groups 
They include the Sandalas or gnive diggers, who bve outside the villages, the Payakyun and 
KEwa, wrho are pagoda slaves, the Thinchi, descendants of a certain Arakanese general and 
his followers, who rebelled against the King of Arakan and were condemned to everlastmg 
social degradation, the Kebas who are hereditary beggars and the Don (fishermen), Han 
(sweepers) and Hara (washermen) The last three groups are of mixed Hindu descent and 
with others of the same kmd take their place as low caste Hindus Of the other indigenous 
groups Mr Grantham, while admitting certain social disabihties such as restnctions m mter- 
mamage and oommensahty, considers that their degradation is to some extent economic and 
hardly corresponds to the condition of the impure castes in Hindu society Of the 480 000 
Hmdu and tnbal Indians enumerated m Burma a large proportion are members of or descen- 
dants from impure groups of people in Southern and Eastern India 
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1S4 This Riotip hi* been d»stiiigujiliMmpteTiotmcBQaai« and (>oirLini«J tocb 

tribe* as the Aboa of Aissni, the Oarm of Bengal^ the Oimons, IfojtidM 

and SantaU of Bihar and OnasA, the GondB and KawBJa of the Central Pronncc*, 
the Bhilf of Central India, the Todos of lladta* and eo fortL It ig hourtrcM, 
difficult to isolate a group of this kmd amce as the oountiy opens otrt, these people 
Icare thear native forwti and hills for the attraction of the plain*, ichere they 
Mittie down and adopt the habits, language and occupation of thwr Hindn or 
Hmdiuzod ncighbont*. This has happened with large munbers of the Gonds, 
Bhils, Sairtals and others whoee religion and language have as we have already 
seen, been Hmdmaed and there i» no scientiBc re<uBa to distmgatsh this ecction of 
the tiibei from other nmilar peoples vrho have J^ne through much the tm* proce* 
at an enilier date It i* not therefore poeaible to gms accorate numbers of the 
tribftl abonginea, but the total number of thoee tribea who arc atilh or wlio hare 
till recently been comidered inhabitants of the hills and jungle*, induding each 
tribea as t3» Qonds Santal* and Oiuons may be roughly put at ■ouKthing over 
16 rndbons of pcieons It is of interest to lecoUoot m this connectioa that tbs 
number of those who returned a tubal religion la only about 9j miThmia , thns 
tesvmg m the Hrndn cornmnnitj between 6 and 7 mUhnns of more or less recently 
Hmdmied tubes. 

166 The Brahmans form a fairlr dearly lecogmzable unit m each province end 
axe mote or leas completely retumea They number throughout India 14 milhoii* 
a number which doe* not incJode groups aoch ax harben or goldxmiths wbooe am 
bition baa rn^IIod them to ciailii a land of sabordinate Brahman ■tatus. If we 
deduct from the total numbe of Hindus, ri*>, 217 mBhonx (1) the number of Brah- 
mans, ttju 14 mitbocna, (2) the depreaeed claaee*, ns. 6It mdbana, and (5) the re- 
cacUr Hmdmied trib^ 6^ millions, wb get a leinarDder of 1^ urQhonperaoai, 
who may be roughK lield to repreaeat the non Brahman easts — Hmdu* of an kmds, 
mchiding modt of the cultivating profeeaioiial and higher artiaan groupa and a 
oertam proportion of the krwwr ariiMns and labourers, 

196 An intereatmg estmuite of the class generally known sj the Bhadralok 
of the Bengal Preeidency haa been made m the Bengal E«ort. The bulk 
of this olus belongs to the Brahman Kayustha and Baitfya emstee which 
together number nea^ three millions. The proportion of these m the population 
M high in Calcutta and the nei^bounng distnots of Weatecn Bengal and m 
Chittagong *nd the Eastern Bengal diitncts. There is naturally a close correlation 
between the dsrtribution of this cUas and the extent of literacy and especiaflj of 
hberaoy in. English and tha figures of distribution which are poawblr the re*uH 
of political movements m eaSy tmics give a good index of the local aupply of 
labour Mr TTinTn penn jranaiki — 

"Daielitoai trace m th high proportMO in amh daiiiotJ *i B«k»igan| aad Cirtta^iig 
of Ui fact that namhen of tha better oim Huuitti ware foiood to tak in rwnotce parts 

dnaog the tmw* at Jlnhammsda* mpiwnacy as la th high proportiOfii in Bnrdmi and 
Bankniattaiau trace of th fact that the llogtaii nevw #abd«d thoaa parts as th^ did 
Eaitera and Ceutnl Bea^ The llofitoU cannot ba held r»po*uibia for tie lew pTOpartionof 
hAoirafol Hbdoa in North era BougaL TL i tie ilnbaimuadaB pwer arth 

rtabeadquarteaatGonrmudiearikttlianlfogl Ithneamaj'lareddrmthejaliagJIindaiart* 

Jn«n th aoghboQifaood of Jidda,, bat ti Mnlaiawiadana narei •rtahiishad tlemaelTw In tie 
north-eastern puts of tie Bajshali dlrWian, and wa may coochid that tloao parts am 
not oempied by the Aryan mradeis of India bcfoie Uolaauasdsn tanm i eflcerively a* the 
eentral and soathern parts of th ProTince ” 

197 The qa«*t»n td the entrj in the schedule of caste Sikh* wst the subject 
of roerual cona»dM*tion m view of a resolutwQ on the subject tabled m thu Lcga- 
Utive Aiwenibly but auhsequetrt^ withdrawn, m 
which objection was taken to the enqunr of their 
cs«te from Sikhs, In tbc Punjab and North- 
Beat Frontier rronnee orders were eventuallj 
i*»rted that Rkh* who were unwitlmg to retum 
their ca'df should not be pressed to do eo The 
metdent stresac* tbc giwwing corporate feeling 
among certain of the Sikhs with wbom, portly 
under polrticaJ mfluence, communal b temporarily 
at anv rate appcrieding sectional bcntiment 
though ax a matter of fsti, a large munber xtdl 
strongly miaxl in the social d.xt(tction of carte and 
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retaui ilie practice of endogamy In 1911 of tlie 2,SS4 thousand Sikhs who 
A\ere retiuncd in the Punjab onh 221 peisoiis failed to specify their 
caste On the piescnt occ<asion the numbei is 07,000 oi 2 per cent But mthe 
North-AVest Piontiei Provuicc no less tlian 54 pei cent of the Siklis were 
returned witliout caste Tlic chief castes ictuined by Sikhs ui the Punjab are 
given in the inai^in on page 220 About one-thud of the whole Jat community 
of the Punjab is Sikh b} inligion 


19S Islam iccognizcs no cnnS/c distinctions and among the Muhammadans of 
the north-west of India where the foreign strain is strongest, lostnctions such as 
tliose of caste ire not obsened, mterdiumg between tnbal oi even functional 
gioiips lb usual and mtcrmuiiiagc common In the lest of India however, the 
^ mlluoiue of Ilmdmsm has powerfully allectcd Muhammadan custom, tradition and 
sentiment The Mist majority of the Aluhammaduus m India aio the descendants 
of coiueits fiom Hindus and the Supermtendent of the Punjab Census of 1911 
estimated that onh H per cent of tlic Muhammadaiib of the Punjab aie of real 
foreign origin while iii the lest of India the pcicentage of Muhammadans of 
foieign stock mubt be evceedingl} small Muhammadans aie dmded mto four 

large fanulics Pnthnns, Moghuls, Sai} ids and Sheikhs, 
and into sectional or functional gioups such as the 
]3oras, Khojas and Alemoiib of Bombay and the 
Julahas and Kulus of ]3cngal, while laigc numbeis of 
the Inghci Hindu castes m north ineba c g , the Rajputs 
and Juts ha\c been convcited to Islam Although 
the distinction between section and section is much 
looser tliau in the case of tlie Hindu castes and it is 
the fashion to deny the existence of iigid partitions 
between the a anous groups, vet there is a practical endogamj m the sectional and 
* functional divisions and in Bengal a Sheikh will not marry a Kiilu wdiile m some 
pirts one Muhammadan wall not feed wath another Except perhaps in the 
case of the Moghuls and Pathans and of some of the w^eU marked divisions in 
Bomba?, such as the Boras, Khojas and Memoiis and m South India such as the 
Alapp ilia s, the figures foi the \ anous Muhammadan di\usions are imtrustworthy 
Tlie majont\ of Aluhammadan cultivators m Bengal and Assam return them- 
selves as Sheikhs but a Sheikh is \QTy apt to become a Sai) id when lie achieves 
wealth and position On the other hand the functional groups aie now largely 
aliandoning their tiaditional occupation, and with it their traditional name, and 
-ciUing themselves Sheikhs, while on the other hand some of the Sheilvhs who 
lesent this intrusion liavc abandoned tlie title and simplv leturn themselves as 
Muhammadans The priccipnl Musahnan castes of tlie Punjab are the Jats, 
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Rajputs and Aiams who together number ovei five 
millions The Ai*ain caste m the Punjab is almost 
entirely Musalman , the Jats and Rajput castes 
are divided between tlie three prmcipal rehgions 
as in the maiginal statement The Pathans are 
divided mto numerous tubes which are described 
m the census reports of the North-West Frontier 
Provmce and Baluchistan but the numbei of 


unspecified entries is as high as 23 per cent in the former Province, and some- 
what vitiates the tribal figures Of the Biahuis of whom there are about 
160,000, Majoi Fowde ivrites — 


** The Brahui ongm is praotioally untraceablo It is not ei en clear whether they came from 
the AVest, from Persia like the Balooh, or from the East, in which case they w ould have brought 
their Dra^adian language with them At any rate once settled in Baluchistan, with K^at 
as their capital, they had to hold their own agamst the other inhabitants, Pathan, Balooh, 
Jatt, etc , and a Brahui mihtary confederacy gradually arose In course of time, how ever, 
as a need for such a ooiifederacy decreased, parti cidarly after the Bntish occupation of the 
Provmce, the tics that held them together loosened one by one, dismtegi'ation set m, and at the 
piesent day the Brahm are less homogeneous than even the Bnloch In fact in many cases 
the latter would seem to have absorbed elements of the former, who, when it suits, ret im 
themselves as Baloch instead of Brahui Sufficient signs of disintegration indeed were apparent 
in 1911 for Mr Bray to wnte — ‘Taking one thing with another, I am forced to the regretful 
conclusion that unless the many disintegrating influences are arrested and some counter in- 
fluence, such as the purging and strengthemng of the Jirga svstem speedilyarisestoputnew 
life into tnbal and racial unity, the Brahui tribes have seen their best days and that the 
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Br»bmn£«ud<><>mcilintiiefaian.,l«itt«liO|MitiieTet7di«taatfQt)ccnL,to Uaorption mto Kin» 
mort Tinlc eOTtummity Tte %aw*, henre-m mdi«t« tJut danng the deode the 
jiiotJ«»rfdiiiirt<fi»tiDnh*ioert*ULl7iiDi WaeotrrelTet-wTJii. It n tme the* the Brehflli 
u » i^de here dMBned bmt this dmeue is disdnctilx Ws thiua thsi of the Fsthuts, *nd ns 
be Attribsted to iBflwrn, huaine end nu^tifia, i^e the leef Brshid stooh — the Boihid 
nodvos — shenrs sn setosJ uumee. 

The Jlfippifl*» "who form tie Jargeot iluhmnmadan comnmntty of ITadtau, 
number m all I 107 017 m the PreaideiKy and Cooig Of them Mr Bcag \mte* — 
The iUppDl* ’»ho iu»etheoettioih*snudfihunj«lf iKrbcirioo«b 7 'his|T«tiobdlM®l#*t 
ool^ on the Weet doast. Ha mnabeni hare zisai by 91 per oent eace IWl and w* 
haTT teen In Chapter IV that this ineresae im at leaat in part doa to oooTenkiQa from amoDg 
the Chammana. Onginally desneded from Aiab saikns vbo maided womm of the cowrfiT 
the majority of the UapiiQas to-day have next to no a£ 
nuitnre of foreJ^ blood eioept In fenr caaea th^ art 
afntply oot-oaate Oummana vho have tinned to Iskra in 
the him of UBpronn^ Hnai aoedtl atatm^ or Hie deaemd- 
anta oftiuh ooQTarta. Thor seal for Htihammadamsm fi 
notmloaa, and thefi fanatreal otrthreahi have for ytam 
been the oclr aomca of dfatobanoe to the peace and 
qniet of the Weat Coast. Tha teomt crotbrea^ for the 
nnmbeii Involred^ the aiea affected, the damage dcaia 
to pcaaoD and property public and psTate, and lor its 
dnntioQ, has far aznpasaed all prenoai dasga. 
HippaQas are fooiid m army talob ^ tha distnot aa 
aiU be teen from tha dgoies la th mar^n. After the 
laeoadlrea, the three tafnb of Emid, iHnmtni and 
WalhiTanid, in which they are moat nnmtiom fona 
with CaBoirt tehik the atea wont affected by tha 
tebeUkai, 

199 A epocial Btudy has been made of thera«« of Burma m conneetton with 
the Lrnguifftao and EtinologKail Survey of Banna reoentlj- earned out. TherecaHf 
are preaented partly m the Burma Cetuma report and ita eppendicee and partly m 
the form of memographa on particular race*, and 
the ftndent m referred for detallj on the subject 
to these eortreea. It is only poeiiblo here to 
notice the mam claaeificatian and the atatutica 
of the prmcipal mciel claasea. The chief raoel 
dinsona of the pmjnlntion of Bunnn ere grven 
m the mnrgm. The buU. of the mdigenooa m 
habitants are composed of a mrrtuie, in varriag 
decrees of the I^oneeian and Southern Mon 
etocka the Utter preponderating The 
Sonthem llongola both before and after tberr 
orrml m Bunns aplrt np mto aorem] anUracoa, 
the Shans, Kneiuna, TalamgA Karens end 
others. These by mtermamoge with one ano- 
ther cT>d with the Indo-nesian racw have produced the various mdigenous races 
of Burma. The Sham and Kecluas, who inhabit the north ecstem and northem 
tracts are wefi defined, oa also the Chins of the Chin Illlla m the north-east 
The bulk of the TaUiMs of whom there are J2t thonasnd and of the JKorens 
bdhng to the Delta and coestml tracts of South Burma and have been largely 
aaslmiiated with the Bnrmeae The PftUung Wa group belongs almost entaeiy 
to the Bhan btates. , ^ 

The Chinese were dmded at the cenms mto lunnnneee and Other Chmese, 
the former nnmbenng 99 000 and the Utter 90 000. The mcrease m the Chmete 
popuUtKm m the last forty years js remartable, the hgurei for the two Chme« 
races together being given m the margin. The majonty of the Tnnnanese art 
cXit a rwi found m the Northem livisioo the other Chmcio are most m 
"" the Delta and coastal tracts of South Burma, Bracbcali) 
ifii c'crvvillace m Lower Banna now contains a Ctunese grocer 

iwu «s«i and tie CHunes® are monopoluing a largo portion of 

iMi 41 ni jjjg mral trade of the oountry The Chinese themaelre* 

are a heterogeneous racial character and o considerable number who come from 
Afalaya are atreedv of nuxed race. Th^ mtermarry freely with the women of the 
country and in such caaes the tons are brought up aa Chinese while the dsaghtera 
take the race of the mother 
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Of tbc Indo-Burmui vuq^ the Zcrlxul^^ v \\h 93,000 fonn tlic ninonty the / 
term being applied to the ofT^^pring of mnrriaue^ bet^\cen Indian Mulnmnud ni*' 
and Burmese ^\omen The Zorbadis won Bnrme-e cire'^*' and ‘^nelh Bnnne-'e 
but the first generation and often later generation^ are bilingu il ^peaknn: borli 
Hindustani and Burmo'^e iho tonn ^eems to line been first n^^cd in l&Ol w]i»‘n 
24 Zerbadis were recorded tis of Buddhist religion Tlie tot d m 1001 w i*. 20 123 
«and m 1911 nenrh GO 000, the iiu re i^e doul){lo'=s being I irgeh due to izroitcr 
accuracy as tiic nunc tnd became more defined liie Zerbuli^ ucjiredo 
min uith Midnmm idan and form i pari of tlic Bunin Moslem i omnunnt\ winch 
like most other rommuiulies ib r ipidh g umng a communal ron^< i(>U''U 0 ''S Of t he 
other Indo-Bumnu nucs tin Arikan Aliihammadanc ire jincui dl\ < onlim d 
to the Ala lb district and are jnoperh the desr endants of Ai ‘k ine-e uomon who 
lia^c raarned Oliittagonian InisbuKK IJiec ninnbt r about 2J Oou marr\ ilm(»st 
entirely among lliemsch es and uereeogni/ed n i distinct race 

As man} asSS7,000 Indiansworc enumerated m Bumn, thetinn Indnn ^ 
being used it tins census to indude all wlio describe tliem^cKt^ \s Iidonginir 
to one of tlie Indian races tabulated or ^dlo i{)poircd from othei jnits ot ihcir 
record to belong to one of those i n os Of iho^'C leconhd diout tst (luu \ 
Ilindus and 'ITibal 5GG 000 'Muliammid ms i))d 2Hno Ohri^tiuis \hi 
attempt wlndi luis been made m the pist to enumeritc the Indi in pojml itimi in 
Burma bi ci^te lias pun cd i fulurc Alain of tlic Indians on tlicir uin i! in 
Burma abandon their caste altogether otlier- wilfulh misiejne^'cnt thui ( ist<^ 

'r S u Jiurtn I rjrt < hu rtr \\ llllc, ill U m ( 1 '•C t 111' 1 01 mi 1 U 

cnnmoritor is (pntc nn ible 
to rc])cit comi tl\ in tiic 
schedule tlie sinngo Indim 
( iste n lines On the pie-i nt 
occasion llie Indians v i u' 
dnidcd into (iTtun dniMons 
oi dns-o-whidi irc intdliiriblc 
and useful m Bniini sudi as 
t lie Btng ills 1 lindnst uns 
()n\as 3 unils ind IVIuizus 
and the figurcH of the Indian population dnuhal m tins in iniu r irc gni n in the 
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d<ctT« thflu BveKlwod from ctihiir»ttci(i, tie mem p*rt are engajtdin oocapatioiia aa 

Induatiy Ttamport and Trade, aad etmeequertt^ axe Artier ra the toiraa or tdow baoJe tie- 
raihray aad nm irotea Tba u true ens m tie dutriet* ia wbcfe tie Ictbaaf are prjpor 
11011117 aw«i nnmertwa rt ii eractjj'aafli a location ai mart mat them ba aeon mort 
froqpimtly bj- obaerren Tinr liaro in tiaMport and acme other indiiftnea iKneam 
la azacgerated in the oeCTrfwtinniJ tablea, Tnerr ahaxe In the akiDfd oocapatweia o< fa»- 
dartmleaUbliahmejiUUdiaoia*edm01ia|rt«iXIII tiny 1 »to not inei a mowipoty of the*a 
aa la acanetunea anagwted, and tnanjcaaa aHoranoe haa atlQ to be tnadelor the mmiieMiif 
pxepondomnceof theindi{rtnrmaitnrf*in*giicTd^ It ij trae that i« certain loraBdea a laj^^ 
area of padd^ land Izaa «me mto th pniieipp of Tndian« or it worked by Indiana, bnt in view- 
of th wiiole pronuM the area ia rtiu amaJI, and the proUeiiia InmlTed art local, Th tart 
foaiaitieleaprooediii^tiiia hare thcrwn that tbfllndDmqoeationmnit be djaeoaaed aepaimteir 
for the near and tie datant diatnota (or poaaiblj for atana (fitlnona of tie ptonnct drffFrfnjt 
afi^tlr from tioae) In tie diatant diatact the proportKici erf I itdtam ia aHH only 1 
InlSofti pojwlalaoo and hiaa jfnrwB brabont JO per oentiD ti lart decade ioatead of tie 
15 pw o«iA aioen bj th procodiig deetto Hint far tin faffing off k oely doe to a faffing off 
of the ntnnbcr of I n di a n a leanng India to oome to Barma uid how far it u dm to apeoial 
foaaea of latfiaaatArtritg&a idacT aaii nneqrtam. Bai it ae a ma clear t&at tA power of a fbn^n 
fm migrant popoJatioTi to diapface the fndig&ona popolatnai meat dipend ehiedj trpon tie mnn 
bet o4 tia loraijtn wncaan wno ooota to aettle In tie conntiy Imfian fetoalea hara mereaaed 
from 1 0 per o«fit-oI the female ppjfwdabon m 1901 to TO per oecit. in 1931 idille in the fiatont 
dirtEurta leM than half tie Inman ftmalea of 1931 ware bora In Bwnna, Kree a aingie 
hooogeoeema umaigranl race of *ijdi tik ia tnie u far mora fitrfy to be abeerbed than 
to diapoaaeaa, Ktwptianal reaefta might come if the immigranta oomisted chiefly of the 
highly educated or anDed cl iw e a or of finanoaPy powerfoi cla*ea btrt while th Inham 
indn^ all thee* t cannot be taid that th majority of them eoma Trader these desertp* 
tiooa. And the Indami of Bcima are fat from beloMing to a ■agl koraogwieona race. Th 
2 S par cent, or SS per mille of the female popaUthxi or the dktant dktzkota wUch n TnrTiaTi k 
diBtziboied amoogrt a number of rahgfooa and ncea. Putting aatde thoee which claim only 
a few perioo*, there are three rchgi nt aad time raeea whidi ahaiw with large namboa. 
Whether tie tie of race or reGguii « regarded, the p ro p oiti m to a tiooaaad df the total 
female popoiatiaa la unall for %ny mdfied okaL The proportkun hare cntafnly been 
mcreaaisg BntthrttooKas beendneparttr to tie peenliar age-tSatdbntitm of thefadifewme 
Boddhirt popolatlon, whreh hma earned the Boddikta to ham a particwlaiiy low rate ol 
incmaae pnt when the Indiana f Bmma had natural rate of increase aborw their 
aTenge." 

Jlr Gran tli*mgo« on to ah (Tw the penetration of Indian mflacnce in to Banna 
m histanoal time», 

Th oocnncia view theief ore that the Bnrmwwt reindangctoif lodng tiei conntiytothc 
JrwTUaj i« act new bnt goes back at leart 800 yean and it k w* anrraaonable to aak for 
fpeeial amdacce that a dkpOHcakoD whJdj W«t on ao afow^ thicufi theaa eestimta 
when the indigeocma ra«a were abaorbed in internean rtnf k gmng to baTc lightning effect 
now On the other hand the ia»t thirty or forty yeari iawa teen tic tndigcnoo racetipredd 
Ing oert to lecbumto ooltiTatioii th^ jungle of the deha, the eoionkatwm of which with ita 
difflenl tiea of fertr flood and finance i a feat that haa not alwayi been fnllT appmaated. 
Now thaabeenreeogimedthataotimnletodrrelopmmt f the economic El cd the pxorlnca 
meat ba halanead and that if the nuigMion lacea re to retain their place they miwt take part 
la the huger ladaftnal and e«ooiiB«aal earteipriaea aa wall aa In agncnhaia acd i« trade 
aiaj mdactiy oa a amall eoal Oiie cf tieBtmneae laedara emreaaed thkla 1623 foDowa 
Tlia ecawwme mesiace k inunine t and nnlom we am prepared to repel H owr national eik- 
tenee u doomed If wa atart organriing ooraelTta ntm now and fcam aod atrire ddtgrtrtfy 
to get the ooatrol of th trade, commerce and indnafiy fthaoonntiyintoonrhanda wemayyet 
ba tawed. Tha prlncrpal (fifficnlty m tlm aaona to ba the lack of ftnaacial credit bet tie recent 
derelopmenta in which ’RtTmraae'haT^ jrupwl In md ntrtial cn ta w pnt ea mae crtaHkh thn for them 
if thaynttkaitaeatablrthmentthei am and taenfiee minor gaina for t TheprorkioQ f bank 
ing lacffitwa ia the largest town*, which k laToIred ia thk need tmt doea not eonabtnt th 
whole of it hat been njcojroked an nigwt dodders ton and ft k hoped that a begfnnhjg wijl 

soon ba made T a natfoa aEre to the oondltJooa th pr r w a t waml^ of ladiaa aod iiev 
nteof ncTtase ff no m naeei. ^ re will b# room for th'to alrayt. BotwkElatk loiaoM 
m y come t B rraa and wort for tie adeantage both of tkemwelm and of Barraa, tirra are 
at preaent no tign that th y wit[ within any roaaooaW Hm dirpcmM tke Bonneae aod 
eocTsrt Barma into aa ladlu rtJhatrr Thowc who com nJy for a ahoit time ouioot d 
thk tioM who it T will tend to ba abao bed aa they are being absorbed wow By thKr 
abwirptioii they will f cowrac infl* nee Bortneae deral pmetjt a they hare atvayi do»* 
hot toe eweati I rharaet of th cooBtrr mnrt remain Bnrtncwe 
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200 The mam figures of Europeans and Anglo-Indians are given below, the 
regional details will be found m the table at the end of the chapter 
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The details of the European community are best studied m connection with 
birthplace and have been partially dealt with m Chapter III The actual figures 
of Europeans and of the Anglo-Indian Domiciled Community are always some- 
what doubtful, owing to the tendency of the latter to return themselves as European 
and of Indian Christians to claim to be Anglo-Indians In Calcutta European 
enumerators were employed where\er possible for quarters where Europeans 
or Anglo-Indians were m considerable numbers and this plan undoubtedly 
produced greater accuracy m discriminatmg between Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians and Indian Christians m Calcutta city Apart from difficulties of 
classification the variation m the number of Europeans depends, as has aheadj 
been explained, principally on the movements of troops and of officials m and out 
of India The Anglo-Indians are much more concentrated than the Europeans, the 
bulk of the community bemg found m the large cities and railway centres and m- 
duatrial and mmmg areas Like other distmct sections m India the Domiciled 
Commumty have greatly improved then communal organization of recent years 
and are now represented on the Indian Legislative Council 

201 The scientific aspects of caste have been fuUy discussed in the caste iiodfra 
chapters of the last two India census reports Caste is too localized and the 
figures unfortunately too mcomplete to adnut of a discussion m a report for all 
India of the statistical variations of indiAudual groups and the student is referred 
for such treatment to the Provincial reports The census staff is, however 
brought mto close contact with the practical features of caste in every-day life 
and it may be of mterest to discuss some of the mam impressions regardmg the 
present-day tendencies and developments of caste which were formed m the course 
of the census operations In dealing with the question of the method and 
accuracy of the caste return we found a strong movement among castes 
to claim a higher status and better their social condition and a multi- 
phcationof caste sahlias or associations So far, m fact, from there being 
any sign of the disappearance of caste feehng the strong impression, 
which the processes and results of the census give, would be that theie is 
a g^Q^vmg caste consciousness, accompamed by a feeling of caste patriotism on the 
one hand and on the other with, m some cases, mtense caste jealousy and anta- 
gonism Pohtical rivalry among certain groups especially m South India, has im- 
doubtedly enhanced the communal spirit on its social as well as its religious side, and 
the popular attitude towards the census enumeration there made it clear that there 
wasmSouthlndianosignof a weakemngof caste feelmg This communal con- 
sciousness and jealousy, especially where it is accompamed by an ambition to nse m 
the social scale, often finds expression m an exaggerated observance of the orthodox 
traditions associated, or supposed to be associated, with, the higher castes, e g ,m 
fant marriage, the restriction of widow re-mamage and a rigid endogamy On 
the other hand some of the caste associations have directed their energies to social 
reform of a real character The Census Supermtendent of Bihar and Orissa 
dealing with the growth and character of these caste sahltas instances that of the 
Ahir caste — 

“ But the most important and effective sahha in the province is probablv the Gope 
Jatiya Maha Sabha of the Goalas or as they prefer to call themselves Ahirs, founded in 
1912 and including members from the whole of the north of India from the Punjab to 
Bengal The movement which it represents is described as a “ Pan-Ahir movement , 
sessions axe hold once a year and are attended bv several tbousands of persons The 
association also has a monthly journal of its own called the Alnr Samacliar published at 
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lUinpori in tie Unlt«<i Pfonnce* A «iiiid*r*ble bodj of UUmIuk hu »ociimulfct«d ia 
in:^)pcrTt of tie daioi of the Aim to £elu»triy» on^ *ad It u ft«t«d ti*t aotiiog 1 m 
tli»a KeietriTTi potitioa wfli wtiiiy tie commmutT In purtutnoe of thi* tieory » 
anxoiei of Aim h»T9 nanimed the »«red tlumi 11i« wstto <m tiab part w« ongiiiDy 
ttroted, pcitMoInriy in North Blhai,Wtitohigfi«oMt«iooiM the Bajpoteu^ the Bhmnliir 

BT«iaun*£odl«iin*ofiio<»Mi to Tiolaiioo «o<i the crimia*! oonrta. The htT» k1«o 

r«Ittorilh»thii^d»w»?fliaoTfuneido««monyproioribodfOTtheBndt** to the twrire d*j» 
of the twioo-bom. He reedotioitt of thf» f*&i$ eio «e directed tie debtiaa of bqoor 

diild.-marrttgo *ad each Eke, In Bottth Bih*i the Goel* moT»aont WbeenlM in the 

diiwrtiofi of edtunofng cute ol»im* to irou tie ta«ed thread end eo forth and mote towaida 
joaalrefann, ’ll* men of thz* e*»tonifi»ad fo do /^Bjiacia^ EBpB«JW«a?^ for th<dr 

landloid* or to permit then women folk to attend the martete to mQ ndlk and flm thii ha* on 
at leaat etna oooaafon raaslted in tempoianly <£aatgaiiidig a baaaar and in ogitjfng aeoctoa 
inocuTeulwtce to there naighboma, lia difltareM nioaatea of AHn are now dining wKh caia 
another and inter>iQairia^ betwaen them Is ahnoat MttlaiL Hu moTwowt k typual cd 
what is going oo m other eaatea. TheKminia, theKahaa, iieDhanntaaad otheiaartefaiHung 
the right to wear and are in soflieoaaoi wearing the «ared thread. Not that this attitod Undi 
mnrenal faTour Sfrea atoongat the aiffaing castes for a oase ooeomd la Monghyr dutrset m 

which a Dhanok who had ainimed the Horad thread fcamd that he had thereby depEhedhinwrilf 

of the ohanoa of marrying hit ehUdrec into the iaaidy of a wealthy oaate fellow of mors 
oooaervatiTa Yiews. 

A^*id many mBmnoee m&ke lor the nekratnon of the lem eMftntud rule* 
of canto m orfer to bring the ■yrtem into adjostmeat -with modem condrtiona. 
Ur Mokerjea ^Baroda) notices that the restnctions of oommeiimli^ withm the 
drSereot eoivdmdoM of a carte, emsx bettreen carte and carte, are f^ breaking 
down m atiea and towrus ” and Hr TalleaU wrrteB — 

He most important aspect of asste u the syston of reatoetiaes oc mamage whfoh it 
imposes and negiset of easte dntfnotwna in thia mattsr ia nnieard of. Aa between sniKnatet 
within the fomti of the nm« OBste there are signs of relazatKci, notably asHDgvt the Kayaaths 
who are the mort iughiy ednoated osaU in t^ Oommiini^ Caaes of this kf^ haTs ooonrred 
unemgat ths BHun belt mote partictilai^ amoogst the domieded Betzgah Esyaaths, where a 
fpppT f ic t aw rtt baa c m im r d between the DsJaMn Hatfai and the OttarBiarhl and Bangajaanb- 
oastea The same thing has been ooenmng in Odsaa between the Sasard and Uastan anheeates 
of T ^imsjia STid the BsmI HTehmans and the Chandinri fainOy of BbuigaipcT Sxxh fneidenta 
howsnrer whieh hare only besn notioed anumpt the appar aad more edoosted esats or esates 
that are aspbdng to tha upper ranks, axe to ba legamed not am dgnarurtaoifixig ths eoQapae of 
the easte systm bnt of m adhwiment to modem eooditfoas. He asms may bs said wHi 
R^ezd to TTvHH^t"^ of the roles abent penonsl oontaet or ths touching of what h eaten or 
drunk. Arxaa^it the Binda oaates that serred or ei e aas in th war, the mtrifloeticn oemmaaf 
nsoesaary after erossuig ths ooesn has appanetiy ieemns ponly nominu esdy one oass that 
arose In eonnaxian with the war t^ of some Eayarths ^ Ikrhhanga, la mestfooed by 
ooiTMpandoots is which tht u e meity for inch a eencaony gare rise to any dbenedon and that 
case wea amkah^ tattled. In pfaM like Jsnisbedptir wbtrs work is done wader modsen 
TOJW? afall mates aad laocs weak side by side m ths nuD witboot snty nn^fdrisgi lO- 
gardingthecsuteof thearnttghbonia. But beoanse the facta of srecy-day Cf sake it iinp«rfble 
to foliow tie wuse praotxxl rules aa wteo foUowed a hundred yeaa ago it is not to be 
gn pprmwt the di^dnctioui of pms *nd huptiis, towihable and anbmohahJe, ana no 
Iwger obserred. A Ingh easte Hindu wcold not allow an imtoaciable to sit on ths asme 
sost or to "T'nAT' the — r"* hwUe or to tooci Us penon, his seat. Us food or tie water is 
drinks for a breadi of this rale a bath in cold water Is the mmimnm purifleathm pmoribed. 
Within ths last ten ytara the cUIdren of ths untouchable dasses attending one of tbs 
Zllla K' UyJ* in thw trorines were mad to srt in th yeiandaha and It was femwl necesssiy to 
niake th grant of sfiowanow for loeh ehfldrtn stnetly ooodltlosial OQ thdr being pTrn equal 
faeditles for iiwtnictwi with the other ehOdren. Thm k indeed ntUs to show that the mlea 
oftoucharefailiDflmtodisaae sxeeptlnso fnraa they hawebeeomclooooipatlblssHh the routioe 
of erery-day Efe At railway staooos no queariooa ars asksd with reg^ to the oasts trf oos a 
fellow pa»eng«s or the raflwaT portsca who Landis one s baggags but the man who soppOes 
drinVtng water *0 thirsty pawongm k stiD (except m parU of Cbota Nagpur) a Brahman," 

The looetmng of carte bonds i* confined to the leu ewential ordujancea. Inter 
carte mamage* are itiQ rare and are naually celebrated by ipemal mention m the 
jonnuds devoted, to aocial lefonru Expen enc* m the cenata onemtion# showed 
that the higher cartes were exceedingly tenacjotia of their ejcloiive rights and 
enmneraton belonging to acknowledged Brahman, Kihattnya and ^aaiTa 
groiqithad no sympathy with the prrtcnslona of lower esutes. In Bengal ^a 
coTMomtiTe Brahman enoznerator nat ha feelmg* very plainly Into word* 
when be said be would rather cut off bis hand than write down a Jngl ai Jog! 
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and his wife with the title of Debya like a Brahman woman ” Mr Lloyd (Assam) 
writes — 

“ I have received communications from several correspondents as to the trend of the caste 
system and the mfluence of it on modem thought The general conclusion is that culture and 
weal til are the only ladders by which the castes on the ground floor may hope to climb to 
an upper storey , and when they have climbed they do not attam to rehgious equahty or to 
commensahty Their promotion is restncted to their being allowed to sit down in presence 
of the exalted ones and to converse with them This of course apphes also to members 
of other rehgions when mivmg with Hmdus The difference is that the Muhammadan or 
Christian will be at ease and will behave and be treated as an equal m conversation with his 
Hmdu friends, while the Hindu of lower caste, even when highly educated, wfll still be 
m a subconscious state of sitting on the edge of the chair m presence of a man of higher 
caste Signs of change in the practices of endogamy, exogamy, and hypergamy can 
hardly be noticed among the Hmdu castes, and only isolated cases of departure from 
pre\noiis practice have been brought to notice A writer has stated that caste tribunals m 
India are losmg their value and that their edicts of excommunication are treated with 
contempt m some castes, the excommunicated persons and their friends formmg a separate 
sub'sectiou The onfcicisni hardly applies to Assam as yet In some places the power 
of excommumcation as a weapon has been demonstrated and revived by the non co operation 
mo^ emont as a punishment not for breaking caste laws, but for disagreement from the poh- 
tical views of a majonty or of a dominant and claimant minonty No tendency to the formation 
of new castes by separation of functional sub castes is visible Bather is there a general tighten- 
ing up of the caste bond withm the ranks of each of the lower-placed castes, manifesting itself 
m the adoption of new names and a general desire to appear as cultivators rather than as follow- 
ers of any of the other traditional pursmts These remarks, of course, do not apply to the 
unorthodox and the more imselfish of the educated classes Among Ammist tnbes conversion 
to Hmdmsm as in previous years results m the gl^nng up of some old practices and the retaining 
of others Kachans who enlist m the Assam Eifl.es or Armed Reserve Pohee naturally find it 
improves their status with their fellow sepoys — largely Gurkhas — to be Hindus They often 
abandon old practices such as the eating of pig’s flesh and drinking of beer, but not others 
The effect of conversions to Christianity has been, in some cases, to react on the pohty as well 
as on the individual And this reaction is not always for the better For matance, among the 
Ao Nagas, where the education of girls is earned on by the Amencan Baptist Mission, the con- 
servative members of the tnbe complam that an educate girl will not work in the fields and that 
consequent idling m the village has increased immorahty Agam the Subdivisional Officer of 
Mokokchimg reports that the Mission teachings tend to undemune the structure of the tnbe 
Each Ao village is governed by a council of elders, some of whose functions are rehgious, and 
Chnstians often refuse to serve on the councils In time the tnbe may thus be left without a 
proper sociqI organization ” 

There is no doubt that where Hindus are brought in close daily contact with 
a people who are without caste there is a very strong tendency for the caste feeling 
to relax There is practically no caste among the Hmdus resident m Baluchistan 
and of those m the North-West Frontier Provmce the Census Supermtendent 
writes — 

Surrounded as they are by non-Hindu population, the Hindus and Sikhs in this Pro- 
vince are not a little influenced by the social freedom of their Musalman neighbours Caste 
restnctiona among them, already lax, have considerably weakened during the last decade. 
Education is a great disintegratmg factor Pohtical, regions and economic influences have 
all more or less affected the ngidity of the caste institution Reform movements like the Arya 
Samaj and Singh Sabha have done not a httle to free the popular mind from caste prejudices 
That the restrictions of caste are fast dying out is obvious enough The present !&ndus and 
Sikhs maybe divided into three sections, ms , (1) the orthodox who follow the caste system, 
more or less strictly, (2) those who have ignored the restrictions of interdinmg, but stfll adhere 
rigidly to the hmitations prescribed for marriage, and (3) those who have given up both Al- 
though the orthodox portion of both these communities is still m majonty, their numencal 
strength is being reduced with every year that passes A considerable proportion observe no 
restrictions of mterdinmg, and although the number of those, who have freed themselves al- 
together from caste shackles, is small, the time spirit is with them and they are increasmg slowly 
but surely A small number of Aryas and as many as 64 per cent of the total population 
of Sikhs have refused to name their caste There is a strong tendency to widen the endogamous 
groups and narrow down the exogamous circle Endogamous groups of the same mam caste, 
like Utradhis and Dakhnas among Aroras, are beginning to mtermarry In the matters of 
breaking down caste shackles Sikhs are far ahead of their Hindu brethren, and the Anand 
Marriage Act passed for their benefit has facilitated intermarriage between groups which 
had hitherto been endogamous ” 
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Othera 
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Kacea In 
1911 

1021 
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1 

n 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

IKDIA. 

125 869 

133 692 

163 918 

10a39 

174,057 

197 639 

113,012 

100 420 

Prorlnew 

113 455 

120 778 

148,6£6 

9,124 

167 649 

178430 

964129 

86406 

AJmcr-Mcrwftra 

1 118 

1 287 

1 400 

42 

1,442 

1 75«> 

746 

710 

Andamans and JTIcohars 

144 

167 

200 


209 

251 

25 

78 

A»<am 

1 6bD 

1 574 

2 609 

90 

2 768 

2,250 

491 

475 

Baludilrtan 

4 169 

3 376 

4 7oi 

3 

4 7j7 

4,210 

234 

123 

Bengal • 

14 107 

14 0«0 

20 010 

2 n4 

22,730 

2d 451 

22,250 

19 833 

Bihar and Orissa 

3 C87 

2,007 

V 745 

001 

0,346 

6 316 

4 134 

3,405 

Bombayt 

22,400 

22 314 

29 474 

2 415 

31 880 

30 570 

10 405 

0144 

Burma 

7 208 

8 606 

7 828 

637 

6 005 

13 443 

16 688 

11,106 

1 C r andBerar 

1 

4 598 

B 333 

5 027 

205 

5 802 

7 333 

3,674 

3 468 

! 

1 Coorg 

90 

DO 

04 

02 

156 

207 

47 

138 

^ Madras 

C399 

8 238 

0 050 

880 

10 838 

14 905 

23 402 

26 023 

, > W F Trovlnce 

0 727 

4 045 

10 4j3 

20 

10 473 

5 741 

200 

100 

Delhi 

2 048 

i 24 260 

4 317 

53 

4 370 

> 32,278 

417 

f 3 479 

• Punjab 

1 16 COO 

) 

21 540 

400 

21 95o 

3 

4 400 

3 

United Provlnoes 

18 163 

23,218 

( 

24 443 1 

718 j 

25 161 

33 411 

9 207 

8 004 

j States and Acendes* 

12,414 

12,016 

15 383 

1 

1,016 

10 408 

19,509 

1 

16 483 

14424 

'Barodn State 

85 

82 

80 

23 

103 

159 

44 

82 

Central India {Agency) 

2,903 

1 3 372 

3 310 

104 

3 513 

1 4462 

472 

I 605 

Gwalior State 

j84 

J 

540 

60 

020 

J 1 

260 

J 

Cochin State 

uO 


23 

43 

66 

77 

2182 

2,446 

Hyderabad State 

3 C60 

3 083 

3 .>03 

1S7 

3 600 

6 384 

2,237 

1 3,004 

1 ^Kashmir State 

307 

137 

263 

7 

2i0 

251 

48 

^ 17 

Mysore State 

4 162 

4 373 

0 636 

205 1 

0 001 

7 463 

0 778 

5 827 

Bajputana {Agency) 

401 

5S0 

fc04 

36 

840 

1 170 

611 

^29 

Blhklm State 

11 

14 

7 


7 

14 


4 

Travancore State 

371 

321 

209 

ISO 

380 

400 

3 821 

1 750 


• Includes New Zealand and Tasmania f Excludes Aden 

>OTE — Tlie flgnrea for TroNdnces are inclmh e of the States attached to them except In the case of XIadraa where th y exclude Cochin and Travancore. 



CHAPTER XII 


Occnpntlon 

Section T — Method of SnMmeratton «juf (Uattificaiion^ 

£03 The preaent ch*ptar deab Tnth the occopatioiiEl durtriuLtaon of the 
peoplea of India, In point of interest and unportancc the *t*ti#tic8 of ooonp«tiQiic 
SLre perhape the moct valuable of all those obtained at a penodioal cenins. At the 
same time they ue undoubtedly the moet difficult to ccffiect with accuracy ajai 
to compile with preaaioiL The mformaticm regifrding occopationi! obtamea from 
the popuU-tioD cenauB la contained m three ceJumna in the echedale, cdoinna 
9 10 and 11 containing rwspoctively the pnmaiy occopatiou of workeirB, the 
Bocondary occupation of worten and the meana ^ aubstttenoe of dependant*. 
Thwe cohunna have gradually obtained then preaent ahi^ aa the result of 
pcnence and the hiatory of their cvolirtann w given in detail m the repoit of 
1011 Information about occupations was first tabulated m the Conaufl of 18^1 
when only the occupation of worken waa retemod. In 1 ^1 it waa decided to record 
means of anbawteno© rather than occupation and worten and dependants wei^ 
mcluded without diatmctioiL The preecut practioo of diatangmshing worte^ 
and dopeodanta was introduced m IfiOl ana has smoe been mamtamed Tho 
oategary of warhers indudos not only persons who wnii. for their Imng but those 
who live on rent (xe on income from mvertnents or on penaioiis or anmntua. The 
depfcndants are the women, childreii and the old andinfiroi who re^ on others foj 
then support and whose occupation, if they hare any le not anffiaently unportaiit 
materially to augment the faiii% mcome. The main mstmotiona Mined fc® 
fining up these oolomns were as fodows — 

Goiwmn 8 — Siitar the pnoapal meani of hrvlIKood of all peraoin who ■oioahy do woch 
or cany on bnrmw, whathar pwwmaTly err by roeana cJ aerranta, or wbobra 
ilwira rtmf, jwwow, ete, 

CcJjcana 10 — Eatar here any oempatlon wheb aetoal wozkera pome i any thoe ej 
the year in adifitlcin to then jjimdpal ooeopatioii. 

Cabtwtx- 11 — For chiLhen and women and old or tohrin pcraosi who do sot work eitber 
peraonaliy or by meana of aemuiti, eater the yrwieipaf oocopaHoa of ti>a peraoij 
wif aappurOr idBitt 

The moro general mstructions were remforoed by special directions enioming 
the avoidance of equrvocal toimjii, the distinction between oultirators ana thoe^ 
who subaiet on the rent of ogricultaial land, the differontiatian of manofiicturern 
and tradcra, of labourBES einployed in difierent form* of labour of Government, 
municipal and private servanta and the like and they were ifiastnited by 
exampiee of esaee likely to present difficulties or ambiguitie*. In view of the 
difflcnltv of obtaining an accurate return of occupations it was directed that 
specaaJ ettentaon should be paid to the entaea in theae three column* by the 
officers whose duty rt was to mstruot the staff and check the achodolea. In spite 
of every effort to obtain correct «n tries it is probable that the occnjiatious statis- 
tic* are m some wayi the least satufactory part of the In d i a n Ceniu* owing 
to the difficulty m nrln-ng the enumorator* understand the instructions. The 
diftmction between worker and dependant and between pnmaiy and subii' 
diary occupstiooiB mvolTc* luhtletjea of mterpretntion which contmually gave 
trouble m. individual casea end the eortent to which the oocupations of the women 
and children actuaUr contribute to the income of tbe family must always be a 
matter of opinion and give nae to inconsurtcnac* m the reWn The most fre- 
quent and most discoucerting inaccuracy however is the return of peneial 
terms such as labourer clerk, business, shopkeeper end so forth which give 
information so inadequate as to preclude exact cmssification There has, how 
ever undoubtedlr been a gencrel improTcment in this respect on tbe pnwent 
occasion amounting, as compared with Iftll to a decrease by 43 per cent, in 
one of the larger province*, and m another by an even lar^r proportion, in 
the number of such inadequate general terms. Having obtained as complete a 
return as powtble In tbe achedule the Tariou* clerical procesees of couvertiug thew 
retunii into correctly classified tsble* require constant supervision aird check at 



DIAGRAM showing the DISTRIBUTION of the POPULATION 
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every stage Assistance was given botli m the enumeration and m the tabulation 
stage by tbe issue of mdeses of occupations, carefully compiled m tbe 
bgbt of tbe experience of pre^’lou8 censuses On tbe whole tbe general opimon 
of tbe Supermtendents is that a reasonable standard of accuracy bas been attamed 
and that tbe tables of occupation may be accepted as a fair mdication of tbe func- 
tional distribution of tbe people 

203 It can bardly be said that a scheme of classification entirely smtable to 
Indian conditions bas yet been devised In 1881 tbe Engbsb scheme was adopted 
with a fei\ minoi modifications, but it proved unsuitable to tbe conditions of India 
and an entuely new scheme was devised and substituted in 1891, wlucb mcluded m 
all 478 gioups Tlus scheme was ampbfied and expanded m 1901 with tbe result 
that tbe number of groups lose to 620 Experience m tbe classification offices, 
however, showed that attempts at elaborate classification were beyond tbe capacity 
of tbe Indian returns and tbe results were mcommensurate with the cost and labour 
spent on them In 1911 a complete revision took place and a new scheme based 
on a system devised by Dr Jacques BertiUon and approved by tbe International 
Statistical Institute was mtroduced, consistmg of four classes, twelve sub-classes, 
fifty-five orders and 169 groups This scheme, tbe method and detail of which is 
set out m tbe report of tbe 1911 Census, bas since been subjected to a considerable 
amount of criticism and is imdoubtedly susceptible of further improvement Tbe 
question of adoptmg a uniform scheme of occupational classification for tbe Empire 
was considered at tbe Statistical Conference held m London m January, 1920, 
and a draft founded on Sir Bertillon’s classification was eventually circulated 
It was not however deemed desirable agam to break tbe contmuity of tbe Indian 
method by a further elaborate revision, especially as in its general outlme tbe 
Indian scheme, with tbe much greater sunpbcity which experience shows is neces- 
sary, sufficiently resembles the system recommended to enable general comparison 
to be made m tbe larger categories of tbe figures Tbe system followed at tbe 
present census is practically tbe same as that of 1911, but opportumty was taken 
to mtroduce modifications where tbe classification appeared obviously defective 
Tbe BertiUon scheme, as adopted for tbe Indian Census, was elaborately explamed 
m tbe report of 1911 and it wUl be unnecessary to deal with it agam m detail Tbe 

four classes and twelve sub- 
classes are given m tbe margm 
and under these mam beads 
are ranged fifty-six orders 
and 191 groups A sbgbt altera- 
tion bas been made m tbe 
orders so as to admit of the 
mtroduction of “ Transport by 
An ” and “ Air Force,” and 
tbe number of groups bas been 
mcreased by twenty- two by tbe 
expansion of certam of tbe 
old groups so as to show separately important categories which bad previously 
been combmed, e g , different kiiids of textiles, mecbamcal transport drivers, 
beggars, prostitutes, etc Some rearrangement of detail was also made by tbe 
transfer of categories which appeared to have been obviously wrongly classified 
At tbe same tune considerable latitude was given to Provincial Supermtendents 
further to amplify tbe scheme by tbe addition of sub-groups while preserving 
tbe standard faame-work As it stands tbe design aims at an mdustrial classi- 
fication of occupations, the personal occupation bemg ranged m tbe scheme 
accordmg to tbe nature of tbe work or tbe purpose which it serves Thus 
clerks, contractors, coobes, engmeers, mecbamcs and so forth were aUocated 
as far as possible to then respective mdustnes, and order 63 (general terms 
which do not mdicate a defimte occupation) was only used m cases where tbe 
entry m tbe schedule was too vague to admit of more exact classification Tbe 
JoUowmg note* explains tbe mam principles of classification 

“ (1) 'Where a person both makes and sells, he is classed under the mdustnal head, 
the commercial one is reserved for persons engaged in trade pure and simple 
On the same principle, when a person extracts some substance, such as salt- 
petre, from the ground, and also refines it, he is shown under the minin g and 
not under the industrial head 


Class. 

-A. Prodaction of 
matenals 

' IL- 

B Preparation and supply f HL- 
of material substances. ■< IV - 

C Pubbo administration r Vi- 
and liberal arts < VH - 

(VIIL- 

IX. - 

X. - 
XI- 


K 

c HL— 1 
i rv— ^ 

L 


B MjBcellaneouB 


( IX.— 
\ X.— : 

< XI- 

' XIL— 1 


Sub class 

-Exploitation of animals and 
vegetation 

-Exploitation of minerals 

Industry 

-Transport 

-Trade. 

-Pubbc force. 

-Pubbo administration. 
-Professions and bberal arts 

-Persons living on their income 
■Domestic service 
-Insufficiently described occupa 
tions 
-Unproductive 


ClQsslilcatlon 

Scheme 


•Taken from the 1011 Report. 



CHAPTEE 331 — OCCtTTATIOir 


(I) Indmtnil md titdiag octmp»tKinj art dindad into tro mam ctttgorw* — 

(o) thow wimra the oecnp*tkm u dienfied tecoidnig to the miteiul of which the 
utklee aie i&ade and 

(6) tii«e where It ia oUaeified ecconiiiig to the nee wluch they •erne, Am a ge*»rtl 
mle, the fiat category ij re*err^ for the manttfacture or — of artioc* the 
nee of which u not AnaHy doternuneci Imt it aleo indwiea that of ipef^f«t 
arttciea for which there ■■ no aeparate head, and aleo the ocenpabona, ao conunon 
in India which are charactenaed by the material n»ed rather than the particiilaT 
articlea made The ordinary Tillage mocA* for inatanee matea not only hoot 
hot aUo waterbafi and all other articlea of leather wluch ha tana hm^alt 

(3) Aa a ganmal role, when a man e pctaonal ocenpatjon t one which inTolTCa apeoal 
traming tg thatofadocto engineer aorveyor etc-,heuciaaBednrMlerthehead 
reaoTTed for that oconpation, irreapeotiTe { tba agaocy by which he la eanpi&Ted. 
A ahip a doctor lor indance ia ahown aa a doctor and not aa a ahip olBcar An 
exception U made m caaea where the wort in which an indindnal ia empioyed 
iPTOfTea farther apem a haa t iog, that of a matine o aanitary engineer. Only 
thoae GoTemmerit aerranta are ■Lown in aab-ela« Vif who are engaged in the 
general adndniatratwm. Offleara 1 the medical irti«tion, opinrn, port office 
and other mndar aarricea are daaaed under the tpeoal heada prorided lor there 
ooenpadona. 

Aa a farther meant of ladEtating the claaalflcwtHm of the cntrlea recorded m the achedolea 
and of mamtaimn^ amfomdty ol procedure an okboiato alphabetical index of ooenpatioti 
wma prepared andoiicnlated to all Pronncial Soperint ndnila for the guidance f thtar italt.” 

2CM The occnpAtionAlstatiaticf ooUectodintbopopnlationiichjodaiegitToatbest 
only a general uketch of the ftmctional diatribution of the people and are too vague 
and imperfect to afiord the detailed mfonnabon required for pubUo and admmiA- 
trativo purpoeea. Owing to the large area of the conctiT tae eoattered nature 
of the mdufltnai concomn and the expenie and difficulty oi training a BtaS for the 
purpose rt la not at present poesible to hold m India anything like the complete 
mdoAtnal oeneua which la held m aome European coontnet. At the aame time 
it wan thought that aome efiort ehould be maw to obtain, ou the oocaeion of the 
genenvl cenena, such information regarding the ptnonntl employed in otgamxed 
eatabbehmenta and the power oaed aa la possible and m I&H a beginning was 
made by my predecessor by the issue of a tpecial mdiurtnal schedule to be filled 
np by manager* of mduitnal eatabltthmentu containing twenty or more employ^*, 
m which Trere entered partjcnlai* regarding the number aM claaa of ownera, 
managetr* the supervising and clancal staff and the sldHad and anskiUed labour 
employed m the concern and the particulars of the power naed. The raformation 
eo aerived was found to be of considerable ntibty and on the preeent occnsion in 
coneultation with the Industrial Dej^artment, the scope of thu special censua has 
been extended end the questionnaire amplifled. The definition of ** indoattial 
mtabbahment adopted for the present census » as follows — 

lednitiial estsblaiuMCit bn the purpotr* of tbis icbtdttle me*M say prrmae* wbmltw 
or wtthia Uw precii^ti f which, ten or mors persoM are empicrywi on separste rerounerstloo 
la any p roem for mjlrmg ivpttiniig onuunuitmg fialsluiig or otberwwr sdaptlag fo tae I 
tiaMport or for sale any articio or part of au rtieV It do^ not mefudo awh foduatiic* aa aia 
oatriad on by mambexa of houaehold m thaii Joint inte mat with !»■ than ten. hired Ubwum. 

The enquiry was therefore extended to estabhshments containing ten or more 
employf* and tne object of thi* definition was to inclode any establishment of the 
uatoxe of a factory whether power is employed or not TFnere labour is concen 
trated under a definite management and poid bj definite mdiridaal remaDemtion 
and to exclude cottage or fa^y industries where the work is done in the bouse by 
members of a family and profits are shored m the f a mil y On all such {Ddustrial 
Mtabbshments two forms were served, la the first of whica m/onnation was sought 
regarding ^l) the nature of the business, (S) the number sex and race or nationality 
of the owners or m the case of a corapanv of the directors (2) the race 
or natkmabtr of the manager (4) the number and sex of the supervisinp tech 
nieal ajod Hencal staffs, djstmgu eblng Eoropeo ns and A Dgk>-Iod« ns from Indians 
and other Asiatic*, (6) the number siut nature of the power engines, (6) whether 
the mduatrv was pwenmal or seasonal and (7) the number of looms in textile e^ 
tabbshmeuts. The aecond return related to the labour force i,e,, to opera 
tiTW, skilled and unskilled, Indoding foretnen, mate* and wnfcrddcnn* who are of. 
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the same general class as the opeiatn es undei tliciii Witli regard to evor}^ such 
person, information A\as requested rcgaiding (1) name, (2) sex, (3) age, distin- 
guishing adults from children of uudei 14 years of age, (4) race or caste, (5) birth 
district, (G) whether skilled or unskilled and (7) in the case of skilled operatives, 
the occupation These forms were placed in the hands of the agents or mana- 
gers of all establishments at least a month bofoie the date fixed for their return 
which differed m different provinces but was usually some date m March or April 
1921, selected so as to gi\e a return whicli should as nearly as possible sliow^ tbc 
normal working population of the concern 

The accuracy of the information so obtained depends entirely on tlio amount 
of interest taken in it by the heads of the industrial concerns In Burma the 
schedules were in the first place careless!} and imperfectly dealt wuth and practi- 
cally all cases had to be returned with further instiuctions and completely 
rewritten The Census Superintendent of the United Provinces also tlimks that 
there must ha\e been considerable omissions especially of unskilled labour m 
the schedules, both because the period of the census occurred during the time of 
har\cst operations and also because tlic enumeration was taken by a staff which 
was untrained in census work and took little interest in the business On 
the othei hand the Census Supcrmlendents of Bengal and Bihar and Onssa, in 
both of which proMiices tlicrc arc hrge numbers of industrial concerns, are able 
to discuss the information dcrued fiom these schedules wath some confidence m 
the accuraev of the return The Census Superintendent, Assam, WTites of 
this census — 

“ Much difiicult} was found in filling up the schedules although district officers i\erc able 
to help managers b} the deputation of special men and i\c mn} consider the return as correct 
onh m certain portions Ajr to number^ of omplo}ts distinction bot\\ccn children and 
adults and between skilled and unskilled, there arc ncccssanl} discrepancies, since dates 
\ancd somewhat and the judgment of managers differed as to ages of children and as to what 
constituted a skilled worker ” 

These returns arc further supplemented by information obtained from the 
Kailway, Postal and Imgntion Uepartineiits of the persons employed m these 
departments at the time of the census 

205 A large number of persons lun e more than one occupation and an at- Sobsidiary 
tempt has been made since 1801 to obtain information of dual occupations The 
\ersatility of theBnrman is almost proverbial and wTitmg of the tribesman of the 
Baluchistan frontier Jlajor Fowle remarks — 

Pnmc\al man 13 tlic perfect lack of-albtradcs his own butcher, baker, carpenter 
blacksmith, house builder, boat builder and so forth The Baluchistan tribes ha\c, of 
course, ad\ anced bc} ond the state of pnmc\ al man, but the} have not yet reached that 
stage where specialization begins to make its influence sonouslv felt In the course of a year 
a local tnbesman ma} gam his li\obhood in a dozen different ways He cultivates his own 
patch of land, lends a hand to cultivate the land of his richer neighbour m return for a 
payment in kind, works as a casual labourer on the railway, calls himself a * Jamadar * and 
provides road coolies for a labour contractor indulges in a small trading venture down to 
Smd, and — with the proceeds — buys a few camels and lures them out for Government or 
other transport Ho himself, if asked, will sa} that he is a Zammdar — this being the most 
aristocratic of local professions, but from the census point of view what occupation does he 
foUow ” 

Agnculture, which is the primary means of subsistence of 71 per cent of the 
community, also forms asecondary occupation of many persons of the commercial, 
mdustrial and professional classes There are dual occupations whose mtimate 
association by nature or custom is a feature of Indian mofussd life, such as money- 
lending, shopkeeping and gram dealing , fishmg andboatkeepmg, sheep breedmg 
and blanket weavmg; cattle breeder and dairy farmmg , field labour and mill labour , 
while the cottage industries such as weavmg, pottery, etc , are frequently combmed 
with other forms of occupation such as cultivation, cartmg or general labour The 
picture of the economic life of the people is not complete without an accurate 
account of all the principal sources of their livelihood A complete return of the 
subsidiary or secondary occupations would enable us to follow the movement 
of those who are abandomng or are mchned to abandon their hereditary occupations 
for some other, while the question of how most profitably to occupy the consider- 
able leisure enjoyed by the ordmary cultivator is one of the economic problems of 
the future m this country Unfortunately, however, the diflflculties m the way of 
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ol>ta inin g a truitTrartfaj' rotum of secondary ocoupAtiQn* are «enoa« ajid it n th® 
^ceiu) opuuon that there » no part of th© cemas scbednle m whtoh there u greater 
maccraracy than m cohnnn 10 In the first place it la difficoh to explain eacaot^ 
■what i» requirtd m the column to the esmmetatot who •when he doe* TrrnT«rf«ti\T i<{ , 
ha* himselr to judge poaeibly which of •e-^eral of the lubaidiaiy occigiationa of 
the ■worker z* the moat important and 'whether it m remuneratave or produotive 
enough to be regarded aa o cenena occupation at alL Agam the honeaty of the 
enomoratoT m regard 'to tha oolumn cannot be checked except on the apot, amc© 
a blank may equally mean that there ■wia no enhsidiary ocoopation or 'that the 
enumerator was too laiy to enquire whether there wa* or not. An examination 
of the fftatjatica of thi* oolomn m the Bombay Cenaua dearly showa that the fllllng 
up of the column has smoualy deteriorated amco 1901 ■when rt ■was flirt inafatutoi! 
In fact Mr Sedgwick conuMired the present figures bo entntJy untruatworUiy 
that he demded ■to abandon the -table* altomther while other Pronnaal Supenn 
tendenta treat the atatistiOB obtamed with undxegmeed suapiaon. It wra not 
therefore poseible to compile figoroa for *11 India and auch provincial fignraa aa 
appear worth oonaidanng -will be discaaaed under the indmdual oconpatuaial 
hnada. 

WmVio a»i OfTm- 206 The anmmrtancee -wiimh led to the attempt, made first in 1001 to da 
trogmah worker* and dependants have been briefly alluded "to m para. 202 above. 
It fi undoubted^ desirable to know how many wotken and how many non 
woikeii there are m the populatioiL TPhether thia informatioti la *o valuable 
whan taken out into the Italia of particular occupationa la more doubtfuL It 
u obviou* that in all profe*aioija appropriated apeoally -to men the Trorkeia will 
be anpporting a normal number of non worker*, * e, the women and children of 
their while m profemions ordmardr open to women, gnudlng of grain, 

or to boy*, cow herdmg, the Trorker* -wiD be anpporting few except themselve*. 
It 1 * of real mtereat to datmgniah tho part playw by women and children m 
organiaed mdnadnes and thi* information can be obtained m a more direct -way 
on our ipeaal ichedulos bat exact figures of dependant* m general oocupatiou* 
are probably of not much value and the diffloultio* of drawing a dear diatinction 
bet-ween the nature of a worker and a dependant are very great. They arise 
chiefly m atifsamg the -vahie of the part -whiCLh -woinen and children fake m the 
oocupatioii* of tbenoroflehold or the fl^d, and the dtstfaiotiort i* often influenced by 
the e*tmi*tion of the relative digni^ of work and dependance held by tbo enumera 
tor or the public. The mean* of aabsMtence ^ a houaebold, or indeed of a 
oommumty mcluda occupationa which are of diatinot economic import anoe but 
of which the ri»ults are often not definitely expreasable m term* of monetary 
tncome. The economic distiaotion between the wort of a man who sjsiats 
nature to produce the raw material of food m the field and the dependence 
of the ■woman who con-verts that raw material mto edible food m ^ house la 
•when analysed rurt aubstainable. The Pronncial Supermtendent, Pimjab 
pertmently remark* — 

“ I rnspert, hovsTW that a very Urge part ol theapparaat wantiil«npJoTnientolf«iaaJ* 
lahour anaea fanm th* fact that the dasdScataoe of oocupataon* warn drawn epbj naen and not 
byatwiwn many woman appaar aa anotnployed vhea they ahnald bo cl a we d aa aetaal wnrkrra 
engaged m dcmMatk dntus, in oookma giinin* of graui, dra-winx watar from waOi, taMeg 
food to their fanuli»» la tba flald, P«pannK and toendin* dothoa, and laat bnt ca rta Inly not l«a*t 
In cluld-baanng In fact the occupadonal table# irill hava to ha ooiBplettiy rariaed befoia • 
fair compaiiton of the extant of male and femaie oeenpathma ean be dtawn." 

In Burma e definite attempt -was made to diatingmah a category of house 
■wires, to contam women whose whole-time occupation wa* the care of the house- 
hold, but the figum obtained were not considered auffleicntlT truat worthy to uae 
m tabulation and Mr Grantham thinks that the eatimate of the economic value of 
the work done by women who ere not absolutely whole- tune worker* must bo so 
much a matter of ophuon that do atatutic* baaed upon it can bo of any tuIoo. 
Almost equal difficulty artsea m the asseasment of children a* workers or depen- 
dant*. Among the -workuig clasec* children begin to a*«i*t their parent* in the 
family occupation* at a very early age but the raloe of their -work is very much 
& matter of opinion and In some caae* the difficulty wa* aolred hr arbitrary inrtruc- 
tiona to the eflect that bora over twelve jwr* of age who asented m field wodc 
were to be daaeed a* wockers But while, m view of theeo difficuIUca, it i unsafe 
to carry the s cruti ny of wurkera and dependants into the detsila of araall unit* it is 
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(listincth Uitoro^tiRg to notuo,n*- an o\ iTn]>lo of tlio ])oni\aneii( c of larpe fignrcM, 

til it n^^hown in tlieinnrginal st'itcincnt, tlio results of 
,f/r n7 dnulinullio nnIioIo ]) opnlalion into these two ccononno 
i.ntegouo'^ do not differ imuh nt different censuses 
We nun mollert that llie number of persons aged 
between lo and oO ^\hu]l is roughh the working age- 
]icriod of life in llie Indian ]ir)i)ula1ion. is about 19 ])er 
cent and nv m the of the workers Ins fallen in the decade owing to hea^^ 

adult inortaht\ 'Die pioportion of worlver^ and dejicndnnts m llie main oc(U])a- 
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end (»f this (ha])ter 'J lie marginal t ible gl^e^ the 
percentages f(>r the twoKe (Ia‘'‘'es and a fev 
more nnpoitnnt subchn’-es '1 he' ratios con- 
form m the mam to what are the obMom hocial 
andetononiK facts '1 he sur]>nsnigh low per- 
iont igo of dependants under the heading Public 
h(*r(c is duo to the largo foreign element in 
this ( itegor\ v Inrh consists ] irgeU of mile 
woikeis vithoul their fimihes The regional 
ligures V Inc h are gi\ on below sugge st little rcla- 
tion between dc])end nice and ])rospcnt\ or do 
])end uu 0 and donsn\ Talving the proportions 
of cMrcine 'v outli extreme ige and defeetne 
per-oiis as constant m the \ inous units of the 
pojnilition the \arnble cleimmt is roughly t lie 
proport lull of women \ c»rl c m cuh comimnnt\ or region and tins diders 

\ ideK bet ween the Muhamm idan poimlations of the 
nortii-wf and < istern proMiicos and the lower Hindu 
and iboricnud pcojiles of the* centre and south 
of tlio ( onnt^^ It ishardK ncccssir\ to pursue the 
subject into greater dot 111, Mine the more interesting 
fe uuros of the return t in bt dedt with m ihcdis 
cushion of mdusinal occ^npations and of the part 
t ikcn m them b} women and clnldrcn 

*srr//o;i JI rrsttlfn of the orntjxitionftJ Ccusvh 
207 'J he general distribution of ilu‘ ])()pnhtioii b\ occupations is sliow in the Mneral dhiribniion 
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marginal st itenic nt in the diagram below 
and in the diagram ojiposilc India is 
e‘'Scntinlh an agricultural count r} and agri- 
culture ]^ropcr supports 221 millions of 
])crsons or 71 per cent of the population 
of tlic I^mpire If wc add the pastoral 
and hunting occupations the iicrccntagc 
rices to 73, while a considerable proportion 
of the unfort iinnlcl} large number of 
persons in the categor} of a ague and un- 
classifiable occupations arcprobnbl} labour- 
ers closel} connected watli the occupations 
of the land Industries suppoiT 10 per cent 
of the population, buttlic bulk of these are 
engaged m unorganised industries connected 
with the Bupply of personal and household 
necessities and the simple implements of 
work Organized industries occupy only 1 per cent of the people In trade 
and transport, on which less than 0 per cent and 2 per cent raspectively, 
depend i not inconsiderable number arc connected wath the disposal of the 
xarious kinds of agricultural products The administration and protection 
of the country engages onlj 4,825,479 persons, or P per cent of the popu- 
lation, and the remainder arc supported by domestic, miscellaneous and 
unproductive occupations Though the extent to which agriculture predomi- 
nates in individual provinces xaries, there is no region m which it does 
not m some form easily take the first place In spite of the trade of Calcutta 
and the numerous mdustrial and mining concerns of Bengal and Bihar and 
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The town igiiiultunil o»c\ipulion is lliorcfoic Ubcd in n sonic\\]iat loose and 
intciulod nianiuM It nuludcs, on (ho one hand, a large number of landlords who 
)ia\o tlu'm^oKos no direit conncdion witli the cultnation of the land which the} 
own invn\ of these might, from an oionoinu point of mow oquall} well be in- 
Indod witli those who in grou]) J80 arc classed as persons liMiig on their own in- 
come ind the} are defimtoU held to bo ** non-agnrultural ’ foi the purposes of 
ort un statutoi*} enactments Again tlic term io\erb a certain number of agents, 

I utor\ nnnagers, collectors and so forth who, though connected with the land, 
h rdh oxen i^e agrn ultnral 01 1 upations , while on the other hand it also coxers 
the I'lunUixe proi esses omplo\od b\ baikward tnlies in raising food crojis from 
the ground, whu h are called ( nlln atmn in IJurma and desi nhed m India 

o\ \ arums teims siuh as llnimnn ilhitya and so foilh and goner ill) consist in 
ihe sinijile method of burning down mU(cssi\o jiatrhcs of jungle and sowing seeds 
m ibe ashes 'riic instant c of th(» mnploMiunt of tlie term Agruulture to coxcr 
\anct\ of otnijiations sonu'onl) remotch tomiected with Agiunlturt^ itself, 
illustnfes the disad\antagcs of a scsitan of t la^sibfation wJmh is liasrd on in* 
flustr\ rather than exatt jicrsonal otmipation 

\gain tlu' dot nu t ion la^tween tlioM' who luo on income from agrii ullural land 
ind tli(»se who tul(i\ate fliemsoKcs is not always an case one to make ^ anous 
nuthols were jin shrilled m diffcrmt jiroMiut^ to obt nn the mfonnaiion lequircd 
for those i ategone*. and to add to it fnrtber distiiu lions of agru ultural status winch 
would be louilK useful , and owing tt> i haiigcs nifide m these metliods fiom time 
t o t inu* it is not alt oget her s ife t o ^ ompare t lu* figures of siu < t ssi\ e < ( nsuf-cs 'J bus 
in Homhn\ on the jiresent otniMon agruultunsts were suhdnidcd into land- 
lords lultnating owners, niltnating tenants and (ultnators unclassified Of 
tlub attempt Mr Sedgwuk writes — 

**Nc>(rthrU <\ttu>rdMurt <liflualt\ was r\]Hnrnr(<J owni^ to tin following among 
owher — {!) Mow culti\ iton hi\i ibonl T/l jar lont of thnr own land niul ^ per 

<*fnt of nnlctl hnd , nml {!) tlie onhiuir\ t^lusof nt>t and tonint arc not the onI\ tj^iios of 
I ultnator in the Pre Mtb nc \ \\ c arc fact d wah all \ or!s rd Innm tt nun sub It nunrics, part 

-Fnrc^ and a of idle r tl I s, \\ith innuuu nibb toohinc il \ ( rimcular f illt » In ]> irticiilar 
Imrp 14 tin? old tpi irr< 1 bt twtin IniimHr and cultnator one sa\ mg that lit owns (lio land and 
bneps jt out a‘^])n\ ilepn^pcrtr andtbt otlu rriMug that lie istht owner nndtlial tlio InnnuInr’K 
rights are limited to rcerixmg part of tbonsM «’rucn( in filace of Go\<nirnent In \icw of the 
of tlu cenKUs lx mg ufp< 1 as < \ idt net m flu dispute s I bad to direct tlml 
/'ulinitora m Iinm \‘illigos pboulil lie •^opirvlth fibowm and tlx where fo nbown, ba\c been 
iddrd to * un^lnFsified * This is one of the rexsons wb\ the * Unela*c-;ifietl ’ figure is fioJiigb ” 
200 The Icndcnc) to enter in tho sclicdulos tcclniKal names denoting the 
status of the agricnlturmt with reference (o Ins holding considcrabh cnlmnccs the 
dilhcultt of obtammg cic in cut categories of those who li\o on nuome from land 
iind tliose who cultuate, as siu h words as patunlar (liclaJar, maUjuzar do not 
tlicmscKes indu ate the assential difTercnce rccpurecl Rmnlarh considerable con- 
fusion IS caused b\ flic failure to distinguish rex enue and rent, and in Assam the 
distinction of cultnators as revenue pa> ers and rcnt-pn}crs, winch had been 
made in the censub of 1011 , was abolished under the orclcrs of the IjOCuI (loxein- 
ment In most provinces, howexer, difTcrcnccs of legal stattis xxcrc ignored and 
the criterion xxassnnpK based on wlietlicr the income xx as chiefly from agricultuial 
rents or from direct < ultixation Thus the /amindar of an estate from winch he 
rcccix^cd considerable rcnttil xxould logically be classified ns an ordmaiy cultivator 
if Ins home-farm profits exceeded Ins net rent-roll jirofits On the other hand it is 
callivnton I unlikely that such a classification xvould he made 
in actual practice, as the prestige associated xvith 
inu tlie status of landlord xvould undoubtedly pievail 
in the return over considerations of mere actual 
”743 profit Bearing in mind these variable factors 
3*510 inherent m the returns due to changing methods 
of classification, xvc may notice that variations 
012.7 in the number and proportion of landlords and 
2 3S0 cultivators between tho present and the last cen- 
1 347 BUS differ considerably m different Proxnnees In 
^ Bengal landlords have increased by 9 per cent 
3,077 and cultivators by only 3 per cent The Superin- 
tendent of Ckinsus Opeiations, Bengal, WTUtes — 
“The landlord clasg which inoludcs n \cry much greater number of flmnll middlemen 
-than of Zcimxndnrs paving revenue direct to Government, increased by 23 per cent between 
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1901 and 1911 bal br mudikM, dpexeuit, dnnuptbeUxt dnmdft. lo both cam tbe ua 3 «u 4 
hu b«eQ sometHnj like time time* u great u amon;^ the popEkboa a a irhole Aa tees' 
rate ettanate of the aTenage nut paid bj opfinair (mhrratttrt m Boogal irill not I obtainaUe 
until th Bettlemmt Depaitraeirt hat ooroplrted a record-of aghta for the whole Pnmcce, 
but it aefini ItWy from the rtatiatic* airea^ atailable and a general impreaoon of the «nxdi 
taom m parta ol the PrOTinoa for whioh a S^tUment Record haa not pet been prepared, tb«t 
the aewage rent paid bj fai|vt» for aD chuaea of kad j* rather OTO B*. 3 per acre. Thwineana 
that th total realued ai rent th landlord ciaaa mchiding imiidkinen m Bengal w 
Ha. 13,b0 00 000 per anmm AHowing ua peraona to the areiage xent-reoerrei’a familp nearir 
one mora than the aetrage for the whole po^nktion, Uua ghea tie aewage rent reeeirerw 
kmlfy a groM inoenn of only Ra. 620 a year jnat orecr Ba. DO per month ai^ about f 41 per 
rear "Wnm rt n remember^ that not Im than 10 per cent hu to come oil for knd rerenoe 
and the oort of ooIUctmg rent* though the «mafl middlemen waaDy coHect thea retifa th>Tn 
aelrw and that a amaQ nnmber of great lamflordi take a large proportion of the aaaets of the 
land to theraaelrei rt wiS be rtahied that moat of the landlord and nuddlemen ehtee m Bengal 
are bv no raeana weH-ttMlo 

210 Mr Thompson goes onto ifluetrs-t 6 the nxe of landed properties m Bengal 
by a eence of figure# ehowin^ that the number of cultTratorB p« 100 landlorde 
Tane* from 17 111 m the Chittagong Hill Tracta to 762 m Howrak The reduc- 
tion of the size of the property oT the srerflOT rent receiver comes about either by 
the disintegtation of the estate* or by subinieudatiom In some cniiea the tendeniy 
is for the number of co-eharen m cetatea and tenures to multiply whfle in 
others eg m Batargan] tenureflaro multipbed bytheyiroceea of subrnfeudattan 
go that there are often more than a dozen grades of middle rights between the 
aArmndar who p*y» revenue to GtTvemment and the actual cultivator In Bihar 
and Oms* on the other hand the large decline of 46 per cent m the number of 
landlordi a probably partly due to changea of claasmcation, but in the United 
Provmcw the Census Bupenntendent would ascribe a nrmilnr decline in the 
figure* of landlords combined with a large nae m the number of coltirators, 
to more real cauaee. Mr Edye pomts out that this mcrcaze m the number of 
coltivatora IS largely at the eipecse of labour and thinks that the mam factors 
are that the nse m the pnoe of gram and m the rate of wage* has not been 
accompanied by a nie m rents, so that, while the nee m the pace of pram has 
undoubtedly attracted men from other oocupationi to cultivation and high wagee 
have given the lAboarer capital to invest in and cultivate agricultural noJdmga, 
the slow adjustment of rents to pncee has made the position of ^ rent recervrar 
leas prt45 table than that of onltivatar In the Punjab (rn eluding DeDu) the number 
of ordinary cultivators has mcreaaed by 4 6 per cent reflecting the extension of 
cultiTation m the canal colomea. The dedmo of 9 per cent m the rent-receivcra 
may or may not have the same kmd of siguificanco a# that ascribed to it m the 
United PronriM*, but we know from mdependent figures that the proportion of 
tenants has been steadily mcreasmg m this Province The relatoon between the 
flgurea of rent-receiveii and cuitivatoTs must depend largely on the nature of the 
land tenure for example a large number of omtrvatoTs m Bombay and Assam 
hold directly from Government snd apart from them doubtful reliobilrty the 
j5giir« cannot, therefoau, be used to give a pKJture of the extent of ownwaJup 
and tenancy m different province*, 

211 A more intexesring coTupaneon can perhaps be made between the number 
of coltava tors (work en) snd the scrcoge coltmitedL 
The figures of soroo of the mam pitmuccs (British 
distncte only) are given m tbe maigmai table 
India IS a country ofcompsratively small holdings, 
often ol the aDotment sue but cuhivated 
on an extensive system applicable to large area# 
and under a method whi^ as rt otiiixos to the 
faD nertl er the enoCT ol the worker nor the 
productrvrty of the sou, is the levereo of economic 
Writing of the relsrion between the number of 
cultivatoii shown in the census tables and the 
acreage woikfd Mr Thompeon (Bet^l) say's — 

Aoeordiag t tJb* Axocuhowl Scaustm pobHdied for 19I9-**0 liwre are 31 lUi,f0P 
ortsof liitd raider cuWratJoaiBi Bntl liT«nt&iy la B<n«f ad tis namber el ettalwotlrfs 
in tmWrstjoo, oidmuy emltiTatoim, form seminti, field Utonm* sed jfTOwets { ipeckl pro 
doefom British 1* 11 OCO 039 Thu »«raa only S-filfiserr# per worlrr Ithiatoch 

fignm as throe that tie expknatioa of tie permty f tlie caiHmU Ike. The eakhratloa of 
IfM than 1 aerro of Uad cannot employ maa f r mow than a comparattrefy nnall anrotcr 
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of in the ^ i^r The cnltmitor workn fnirh Imrd for n hw ^^lu'n lie plongliH ]iib Jiind 
and down Iiib crop^' nud np^un win u he h irv ^ tB them, hut for most of the > cur Jit has liUlc 
or not him; to do Du ( ulti\*utr<f nre\ m J^imhnd and Walts is ju8t o\cr 20 million nen s and 
aciordintj to tlu (VuMi^of PUl tla numhi r of male worherB in nprioulture ^\as 1 ,2u‘h8')0 >\hilc 
foinnlcworl ern on tlu 1 vnd ^^e^e \i r\ fo\ iuth(d Tin se ligure t i;i\ t foiiu 21 acres per ^\o^lvC^ 
10 times an much ns m IJoni: il In l^Mf in hnfzlind and WaleB, there n 1,51 1 OSH malt 
worKr*' m u*»ru\dturil Ounijiitions and the nilt!\att<l area ^\*ns not levs than now n du}P 
This mM s om worh^r for ihonl IT ai rcun tin d i} b hefor( moehnnu al n]i])linnees Imd lu cii 
brxnipht m to ;m\ lon^-id^rahh e\tuit to a^Mst the furnur In the great wlu vt ])rnduring 
count rus of tlie world for in^^t nice, lu llie Wistem Stutis of Aim rica and m the Argentine, 
^ wlu ^elnhourlH^er\ sr irre and nudianual a]))dinnccB 

and jiowerart mon UMdthanin Lngland, tin nerrage 
While 4lT^» U I ptr \ orK< r is \er> mmh gnaiter Tlu total areii of 

OM farms under tlu Ifiuon of South \fru i wlurc m- 

OU^rroln^t^l U I M diguums lahotir IS a\ailalde la 2J9 270 000 aeres, of 

.... whuh n,S5i» 152 mnsan* umh r tlu plough and the 


n st IP p isiort 

number of work< rn in nuniultun i^- pbown in the margin 

lb re lviin»pr»ns an onh I<> ptrunt and including pastun land as will up lliat winch 
IS under the ]dough tlu re ar* JG02 aert‘']><r igruultumi worhr (5illi\nt(d land is onl} 
G 1 ]urrMit of tlu total arv i of the funns but iNui if llu worlirs pju ud oiu third of their 
time on tins Mujill nr< e then ari ^ ^ arr* s ridti\nti d pi r whole turn worlur Tins ip \H timCK 
as much as tlu ti\* rage ^eor) tr m agnenUun has to witli in Ih ng-i! Agnrulture mn^ 

not be jin intMUiN tMU South Vfni lasmlbngol but on the otiu r hand tlu alluMal plains of 
the d« ItT lu ri M* Id tlu ir r< turn Y iih comp m tn eh hltli i^])iiKbture of lalxiur and such 

figures a*' tlu nnk* it \ctY eb ir tint tlu lUng^ili rultmitor Imp not nnirl\ a*- imuh work 

to do an wnll fill Ins turn 1 lin n the n>ot cans* of Ins 

It n lirg^h tlu 1 ind s\<!4m of tlu r<»untr\ tint is ri ])on ihle far tlu j)r« mt romlitionp 

In otlu r count m wlu fi tlu holdings iir(^ com]) intnd} hrgi and tlu faniurt in(»nh manage 
%nt!i Ins own h inds a friction of wliut \ or] tlur* n to b» doiu lu imjilon Inrnl work< tb and 
cagagi snsnmin asarempnred to doihe worl , and no more In Ihngaltlu holdings hate hten 
fommutth «ulKh\ulMl llmt then is not <nouphwor] fortlu ruIti\afors, but on the other h ind 
the re IS no ollu r \vorl to which thr\ ran l uni tluir hand Tim m r\ nglits wbieb the cultn^ator 
ln« in biH Lund and which It Ims ImMi tlu obji < L of tlu touince bgislation to pnscrxe to Inm, 
st ind in the w*u% of an adjustnu nt la twin (lu ‘ ujijiK and d< mand for labour in tliiH Pro\ inre 
lie cannot In ixpts'icil to nenfict tlu si rights and go in pi-areh of worl m industnil ctntrcs 
ixcejit m the last t \trt mit\ and tlu onl anuborition of jircpenl conditions m Bengal llml 
SI ems])ossibb ,isb\ bnni/ing \or) wiflun re^mb of the cultniitor near Ins own tillage Tins no 
doubt IS then moinng of the mori ibonghtful of iho <* who ]>naeh tin iipeoftlu chnrJ a nnd it is 
pound as f imp it goes But it dors not sohi thoprohbm Tlit Bengali cultnator ih used to 
obtaining a Hufiicicnt return for \ er\ Iitth labour from Ins land to Rujijiort Jnm at his jiresent 
stand ird of liMiig irecertunh will not tali tmdh to an} HuhsidmrA occupation whieli gi\cH 
butftverv poor return for a gri^^it • >r]ienditun of Libour and Iniu The (‘iononnes of the 
dinrJa an b(\ond hope though tho-^< of thehand looinan not b} nil) mennB m the Kimcjiosi- 
tiom Not onh dolanne'isand diet ih\ n turn for little I ilmur on Ins land disinrlme thclkngali 
for more work in order that he m ly bt able to nnse )n« standard of Ining, Init t litre arc man) 
prejudirep and much fahe pnde, winch will he diflienlt to o\ircome At present the culti- 
x'atorliolds Innipelf aho\e mam fomisof labour to wJiich lu might turn In Fafilern Bengal 
in ordimn culti\Titor woidd not think of taking up the empIo}Tnent of an earth worker and 


Atrordmg to (ht nedil euiHUs (he 


fill in part of Ihr span tune h) working as a labourer repairing the roads or cutting tanks 
Such prejndicts must break down in tinu with the inrr(*3ise of tlie jiressnrc of flic ngncnltural 
popuLilion on the soil, but tlu breaking will he a slow progress Tliohest ho]>c for tlie country 
would seem to lit m an extension of organised industn , winch is at present confined to t lie banks 
of tlu ITooglilj, to other parts It looks a reasonable jiroposition to cstablisli a ]uto null, for 
instance, somewhere near Nara^angnnj or Cimndpur, to use oil engines for ])Owcr, linnging the 
fuel direct from Assam or Burma, and to cmplo) local labour, hut lie would bo a bold man who 
w ould finance such an enterprise Die doubt ful factor w mild be the willingness of local labour 
There IB plcnt) of it aaailahlc, hut it is doubtful whether it would give up its present la 7 y Imlnts 
and its prejudices, and come forward Die pioneer mill, if it prov ccl a success, would nclucv c 
the greatest possible good to Eastern Bengal for others v\ould follow and tlic cultivator would 
he given the opportunity, v\]nch othciYvise he has no chance to get, of havung a good day’s 
work and earning a full day’s wage ” 


The economic relation between innn-powcr and cultivated area has also been 
discussed m full in Air Calvert’s recently published book '' The Wealth and Wei- 
iarc of (he Punjab ” He estimates that tlie work done by the average cultivator 
m the Punjab does not represent more than about 160 days full labour m 12mrnths 
and that even in the occupied days the idea of the Indian cultivator of w hat cons- 
titutes a full day’s task is well below that prevalent in more progressive western 
countries 
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irtwt. gia. beadiDg Farm Serranta tod Field Labourers u intended to contiun 
the more permaiient element of agricultoral 
labour The figurea, hcrrever fioctuate 
considertbl^ and mnet be colltted inth 
the figurea of other labourers and of labour 
ers unspecified (group 187) from -whom 
m the maionty of cases they do not greatlr 
diSer The actual number returned under each heed and the variation per 
cent, aioce 1911 la ^en in the m&rguL In Bengal the nomlwr of r^uW 
farm ftervanta retumfid was only 9^5 Torkera and though the numbw of field 
vrorkers returned is more numerous, ns. 1 796 000 this total for field labour is 
small oompared with the number of cultivators, amounting to only one hired 
labourer to every five oultrvBtorB, and in Eastern Bengal to as fcTv as on© to 
eight oaitivatoTB. Sir Thompaon pertinently oontrasts the oonditions m England 
a^ Wales, where there were, according to the Censua of 1911 well over three 
hired labourers to every farmer and recalls that m 1861 before the spread 
of machinery there wer^ in England and other centrea of the continent about tn 
hired labourers to each farmer The number 
of farm scrvanta and field labouien per 100 cul 
tivators 11 given m the margm for the mam pro^ 
Tinces (British districts onty) but aa has been 
observed already the accuracy of the figuree 
la very doubtful The average mxe of the hmding 
m Assam and Bengal, and eapmally Eastern Ben- 
gal, IS BO miall that cultivation of it la hardly 
ever too much for the owner himself to aooom- 
phsln The aome conditions are found in other 
tracts, but there has evidently also been m the 
United Ptonrtcee and Bihar and Onsea an abaorp 
turn mto the ranks of cultivetora of labourets 
.f** obtain a of land llr Tallents pomts 
out that the recent settlement of aome of the Chota Nagpur districts reoognixed 
the tenancy of a good many new cultivators and that there has been considerable 
reclamation of jungle and waste land in the decade It may be that m Bombay 
the Central Provincee and iladraa, parts of which were badly hit by the finlore 
of the crops m 1920 the opposite tendency developed and the amuher cultivator 
wank again to the level of a labouira' But the crest maw of general labour 
m the central and southem portioni of the country is of an amorphous 
type, vnuch cannot readily bo confined at any time in a imglo category or appor 
twiH^ to a definite or permanent occupational group 

K type of mgixultinal Isbovt ifhkh exkta in tha Bombay Frrsidenoj and probabl aho 
in other parts of the oomn^ • dwenbed by ttr. Sedgwick In the Boenbay Report under tif 
2L«nie of Hafi tlieae Baba, wh ara utaaOy BhQ*. Talanaa or aome ether low ea<it art 
beoud to maatftit by avateca of eaah advance of whiei these kbonr fonna a pcmanwit 
intcwrt hot noTur rej^ya tie capital The aerfdotn ia harthtaiy appa jmtly Indvdea all mtm 
ban of th family ami «a only he broken by th flight f the surf. A milder vanant of til# 
lyatwn w the wefrknown ami wide-aperad ayatem by which a man bfodj hhasclf and hk acr 
VKea to a maatei ia unhangs evcntiadly f r ti hand f the daughter f th faooae la aoch 
eaaea th« obligation h matocMiy but nM tegafiy enforceable and the engagement tadkaolubfr 
at tke option of any party conoaensd 

218 Thu lub-ordor contaiiia the workers on pJantatuxu and the cultivator 
•HvUi rnwcw. vc^fetables. The former group u the 

moat important and mclads* the tea coffee, 
and rubber plantations for which we har© 
flgurea m the specta! schedule The total 
m thU group (9) m the general census ft 
1 422,000 as against just over a mOltoti 
in 1911 The i^rw most lodode a con 
■iderable naznhw of the labourers in the 
pUntatKms, sod the tmcertslnty In the 
entry of Lsbourers geoerally and tbeir 

correct claauficatKm under the vaiwus 

heads svnJable for them makT!» any comparison of tbe figures some what 
doubtfoL Tbe prmcipfll regionsl figures are pven in tbe msirgin for tbe workers 
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; Fum Bervmtfi and Field Laboarer* it mtended to contain 

^ the more permaucnt elemeirt of igncnlteiral 

labonr 'Hmi figorea, however flocteate 

considerabl/ and murt be collated with 

-» the figures of other UboorerB nnd of labour 
MU.* +13 < eiB unBpeafied (group 187) from whom 

. m the majorr^ orcase# they do imt greatly 

arff^r The actual number returned undeT each head and the variation per 
cent, duce 1911 la erven in the maigim In Bengal the number of regmar 
tami eervant* returned was only workeni and though the number of field 
workers returned la more numeroufl, rtt. 1 796 000 thia total for field labour la 
■moU compared with the number of cattrvators, amounting to only one huwi 
Ubourer to eroy five cufiir store, end m Eaatern Bengal to aa few aa one to 
eight oultivatora. Jlr Thompaon pertmuntly contraatB the conditrons m England 
and Wale*, where there wetre, according to the ConsuB of 1011 well over three 
hired labourer* to every farmer and recalla that m 1851 before the tpread 
of machinery there wen; m England and other centree of the contment about «tr 
hired labourer* to each farmer The number 
of farm icrTantB and field labourer* per 100 cul- 
tivator* 1 * given, in the maigm for the mam pro- 
vince* (British ditstnct* on^) but a* has been 
obeerred alrteady the aeouracy of the figure* 
IB TBfy doubtful. The arerage bums of the bolding 
m Assam and Bengal, and e^xcwUy Ea*tem Ben- 
gal, IS BO email that cultivatioa of li la hardly 
ever too much for the owner hunself to ocoom- 
pUeh. The dame conditions are found m other 
tract*, but there has evidently also been in the 
United Frovmcea and Bihar and Onuaa an Bbaorp- 
tioo mto the ranks of cuttivaton of labourer* 
ges to obtain a plot of land ilr TallenU points 
out that the recent tettlement of some of the Chota Nagpur doitncti recogniaed 
the tenancy of a good many new cultrvatnr* and that there has been considerable 
redomation of pn^e and waste land m the decade It may be that m Bombay 
the Oentral Prtmnrase and Madras, part* of which were badly hit by the failure 
of the ortrpa in 1920 the opposite tendency developed and the smaller cultivator 
s«nl ogam to the level of a labourer But the great mas^ of general labour 
ensting m the central and eouthem portiona of the country i* of an amorphous 
type, which cannot readily be confined at any time m a einglo category or sppor 
tmned to a definite or permanent occnpatiorLal group 

A trpe of aemohinaJ kboar which exists m the Bombay Prrcidmo}- od pnobshlf sl#c 
m other parts of tha Q(Kiat:n U dnenbed by Ifr 8«dgaick n th Bombay Report oodcr the 
ii.une ol Hah Theso Ha^ wbo ait wially BhiK TaWnas r tome other Vra cast arc 
booad to their maiten by srsteia of cash dranee of a hieh thetr kbour forms a permacect 
ntcTtat but nevcT die oaprtaL The teridem U hertdiUTy ppamUlr locludea all mtcu 

bets I the tanuW tal can only be broken by th fli^t f the aert A miidcr vanaat of thu 
Kfwum is tb* wctHcaowa and wide-sprtad systein by which a man Hads hlmaelf and hw acr 
wes to a master ta exchso^ ereutaafly for th hand f the dan^t r of the boose. la soch 
eaaCT the obfagatioTi la eestotnary but pot legally ciifoTCcabl rid the cngiiyment adWolubIc 
It the eptiou of any party conoemetL 

eiS Thn flub-otticr contom* the workers on piantatious and the cultivator* 
of v^tablea. The former group i* 
most important end inclndes the tea coSce 
and rubber plsntaticms for which we have 
figure* m the ipecul schedule The total 
in this group (8) in the general census 1* 

I 422 00*0 a* against juat over a milUon 
m 1911 The figures must Inclade a con 
sideraWe number of the lubourem in the 
plantation* and the uncertainty In the 
eotiy of Ubourers genenUly and their 
correct cbumficatioii under the vanou? 
beads available for them make* any comparison of tb* figures somewhat 
doubtful. The prmcipol regional figure* ore given in the margin for the worker* 
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and along with them are collated the figures of the industnal schedule for 
the same imits Of these special products tea is grown chiefly in Assam and 
Bengal, hut also m the Nilgiris and Travancoie , mdigo m Bihai , coffee m 
the hills of Madras, Coorg and Mysore, and rubber in Burma and Cochm and 
Travancoie The tea garden population m Assam has mcreased by 35 per cent 
in the decade, and probably by more, smce the Census of 1921 was taken 

at the tune of a reduction of the labour force 
owmg to depression m the mdustry The 
number of persons employed has risen from 
493,000 to 517,000 accordmg to the In- 
dustnal Schedule, and the number of 
gardens from 609 to 796 The compo- 
sition of the tea garden population m Assam 
has already been discussed in Chapter III Mr Lloyd writes — 

“ In addition to tkeir regular labourers tea gardens m aU districts get certain kinds of v ork 
done by outsiders Ev coolies settled near the gardens are generally available for part of the 
year, while people of other districts and hillnien come m the cold weather In Goalpar? 
numbers of labourers dnft in from the Duars and Upper Assam (but these often become regular 
workers on the few tea estates of the distnct), and Nepahs from Jalpaigun and Darjeehng are 
employed in opening out land for new gardens In Kamrup local Muhammadans and Hmdus 
(Kahtas, Kewats and Koches) work at ploughing and biulding, while Kachans, Eabhas and 
other tribesmen take up hoeing In Nowgong and Darrang, ex coohes and Kacharis-manv 
of whom come from Goalpara and Kamrup and live temporarily on the estates — do hoeing 
jungle cuttmg and thatching these are usually paid weekly On the Lakhimpur gardens 
Nagas come down for jungle cutting, Mampuris make bncks, and many Numas come from Bihar 
for draining and earth work These are housed free and paid on contract , they can earn from 
6 to 8 annas each for a moderate day’s work ” 


Tea PJaniatton* 



1 Cardens ^ 

1 Person^ 

j cmplo\*ert 

PtovIdcc 

1911 1 

i 1021 

1911 j 1921 

A- sani 

(U19 ' 

1 

705 1 

403 18,1^ 517 118 

Bengal 

210 

310 

101 280^ 188 549 


In Bengal there are 340 gardens as agamst 240 m 1911, the majority being 
m Jalpaigun and Darjeeling Mr Thompson wntes — 

The total number of employes in the industry was sbghtly less m 1921 than in 1911, 
for it had by that tune not recovered from the disadvantageous position mto wluch the war 
had thrown its markets The old gardens were not working at full pressure as in 1911 and it 
18 not possible to gauge the number that the new gardens are employing There seems to 
have been a defimte tendency to employ more women, though this may have been due to the 
fact that the Managers kept in employ the coohes who had settled on the gardens with their 
famihes and m Jalpaigun, for instance, had less of the Nejiah labour which comes down for 
comparatively short penods and includes a majonty of males than 10 years earher In 
Jalpaigun district the most numerous people among the labour force are Oraons and 
then Mundas, in Darjeehng Khambus and Rais (Jimdars) and then Murmis Half the 
labour on the Chittagong gardens is made up by the Shekhs (Muhammadans) and in Tnpura 
State the indigenous Tiparas have been employed Of the coohes in Jalpaigun, 90,348 were 
bom in the Chota Nagpur plateau and 29,018 in Jalpaigun distnct, mostly the children of im- 
ported coohes Of the coohes in Darjeehng, 29,632 were born m the distnct, 8,369 on the Chota 
Nagpur plateau and most of the rest m Nepal Most of the coohes on the gardens m Chitta- 
gong were born in the distnct ” 


Tea gardens controlled b\'— - 1921 

Companies with Eurojican Directors 1S4 
Indian 82 

mixed boards 11 

.Privately owned by Europeans 36 

, , by Indians 27 


1911 

loS 

18 

46 

18 


The tendency of the present day is for the gardens to pass out of the hands of 
private Europeans and Indians and for Compames with Indian Directors to take 
a much larger share than formerly Takmg the comparable figures of 1911 and 
1921 the number of establishments m Assam owned by Compames has mcreased 

from 606 to 629 and the number owned 
privately by Indians from 48 to 98 while 
the European owned gardens are stiU 55 
as in 1911 In Bengal the figures are as 
given m the margm Mr Thompson pomts 
out that the spread of the tea mdustry mto the Eastern Hi11 Tracts durmg the 
decade has been entirely due to Indian enterprise The management of the tea 
gardens is still largely m the hands of Europeans In Bengal 215 out of 340 
gardens have European managers The proportion of women employed m the 
mdustry is naturally very large, the number of females per 1,000 male workers 
shownm theindustrzal Schedules bemg 910 m Assam and 1,157 m Bengal The 
number of children per hundred ad^ts (unskilled) is Assam 18, Bengal 23, 
the sexes bemg almost equally divided The whole circumstance of tea garden 
labour has recently been explored by an expert Comrmttee 
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Tbe namber of cofieo pl*iit»ticnu tjid of poi»oM employed m them » girea 
m the ttuupiL The oorrwionding nranW at 
the leet cerneos (B^)ecuLl eeheaole) wu 462 ecUb- 
Itthment* employiM 57 62J poreoni, btrt theee 
mchxded only eetabmhmentB employing 20 and 
more peraona. The coffee indnetry Bostamed » 
eevere depremnm at the end of the decade and 
the CooTg report Bpeake of a acnona aet-bmok which reduced the labour 
employed on the plantataone. ffimilaT conditaoue eeem to have oocorred in the 
plantationa m Madras and Mysore, As m the case of tea plantations women luirl 
childreai take an active part, there being 54 women per 100 men and 12 childreD 
per 100 adulta (unikDleo) 


aracT 1 < ) rvT>ti7 214 Besides persons connected with the admuustzation of the foroata the 
order contains a large number of persons who make their hvelihood by coHoot- 
forest produoe. India poas o asea a virtuaJ monopoly of the fao trade, and 
some of the moat important oentrea in which lao is grown or shellao mannfaotnred 
are m Bihar and Onisa. Some mterostmg information is given by Mr Taflenta 
of the lao mdustry together with a statement showing the number of lao 
grower* and the number and tmd of tr e es based on a special return obtained 
at the time of the census. There were m the pronnce 311 666 persons onlti 
vatang lac on over 6 milhon trees, chiefly of oair iunon and polos the b«t 
lac bmng grown on the /tusuns. The mdoatry forms an important aecondaiy 
oocnpotaon for tie culbvatots in Chota Nagpdr and the profits made from it 
helped to tide them over the difficult tunea which followed the faflore of the 
rams of 1918 


artwlfS) tihWt 
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216 In the whole of India 4 4 milUon persons or 140 m ever^ ten thousand 
are supported by the raising and care of farm stock The proportion vanea from 
7 per cent, m Bmnohiatan to 4 per cent, m Hyderabad it is 2 per cent, m Central 
Provmoes and Borar Bombay Baroda and Kajputana and loss than that m other 
Provmoea and States. Ajs compared with 1011 there has been a decrease of 14 
per cent, m the number of persons supported by this order and this apparent re* 
dnotion u accounted for by the fact that there are serreral other group*, uu. Group 
70 — manufacture of butter or ghee, 114 — driving a cart, 183 — sale of butter mflk 
or ghee nnd 145 — cattle doalmg or humg which deal with percons ooncemed with 
cattle and it is often difficult to say under which of these groups the occupation 
of members of the pastoral community have been classed. There is also a doae 
alliance between agncuiture and these occupations and it is probable that the 
decrease has been balanced m one of the agricultural occupations. About three 
quarter* of the person* m this order *re herdsmen, shepherds and goatherds and 
of these n«J^ 2^ million* ore found m the United Pronncca, Hyderabad, Bihar 
and Onssa, ^mbav and the Central Provinca*. 
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215. The headmg in the Occupation Table XVfl dutlngulshe* ooal mines, 
petroleum mmca and other mines and metnllio 
minerals. In the special •chedule there is more 
detailed differentiation. Compared with the cen 
BOS figuie of 19U there is a riw both m the nmn 
ber supported and the number of workers. The 
number of the latter corretpoiid* very doeely 
with that returned m the special schedule 
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217 Of a total of 288 thousand supported cotliene* 205 thousand are 
ectusl workers. The most important Coal mine* 
be m the provinces of Bihar and Orupia and 
Bengal. The Jhema coal field In Manbham, the 
importance of which b due to it* accessibility 
and the supenor quality of its coal alone pro- 
duces over fifty per cent, of the total annual 
output of cod in India, Accordmg to the mdus 
tmi census the total populatbo employed m the 
cool mine* of Manbhom wn* 92,519 of whom 317 were managers, I A 19 belonged 
to the supervising and technical staff and I 48^ to the clencal staff wnfle 
32,813 were tlalied and 45 428 unskilled workers. In the other important coeh 
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producing centre in the Hazaribagh district the oldest established colhery 
area is at Gmdih, wlicre the raost important colliones are those woiked 
by the East Indian Rnilwa} , winch employ over 8,000 persons in all The 
laboui employed here unlike the labour of the Jherria fields, is entirely 
indigenous and there is not a single imported worker 

“ For ^lan^ miles around the coal field main of the \ illagcrs follow a dual occupation, 
working lu their fields in the season of planting and lian csting and cutting coal for the rest of 
the tune 

The labour is well organized and w ell looked after and tins policy has obviated 
the acute and recurrent troubles ol labour shortage suffered m the Jherria and 
other fields n inch mostl} import their labour Mr Tallents says 

“ The labour einplo\ cd lu the coal field not systeiuaticall} recruited as it is for the tca^ 
gardens Each colhcr\ makes its own ntTangcmcuts The small coUicries often rtcnut direct, 
sending out sin?rrr'' for the purpose as nccc'^sit} arises The more usual practice followed bv 
the larger colherics is to recruit through contractors , most colhcncs cinplo} their owm con- 
tract or-^, but there are a few large contractors luthc conl-ficld who Mipply labour te more than 
one colhcr\ The contractor as a rule contracts not te supph labour but to cut coal and dclu cr 
it on the surface at a fi\cd pneo winch allows him a profit of about 1 annas a ton on large con- 
tracts and G annas a ton on *5mnllcr ones T)ic contractor has often to make ad^ances to the 
labourers of as much os 11s 10 (representing 20 or 30 da'is’ earnings) and has to t4iko the nsk 
of their bolting before the ad\ nnccs arc paid oil ” 

The unskilled labourers arc mostl} Bhinyas, Banns and Sautals recruited 
from round about the oolhencs and neighbouring distnct-s Amongst the miners 
(i c , skilled coal cutters) the Sautals nrc the most numerous and aie commonl) 
considered the most eihuent followed by tlie Bauiis n Bengal caste, ami the 
Chamars chiefly from tlic Clihattisgarh tracts of tlie Central Piovmccs, w^ho unlike 
the United Provinces labourers generally bring their w omen w ith them Brahmans^ 
Rajputs, Pasis, Goalas come from the United ProMiices, where m certain tracts 
between Unao and Allahabad there is now a reserve of trained labour available 
Many of the Brahmans and Rajputs arc employed as sirdars or gangmen, but 
they also cut coal Of the labour supply Mr Tallents w^ntes — 

“ It IS a well-worn statement that tlie coal miner is an agnculturist wlio only turns to coal 
mmmg when force of circumstances dn\ cs him to seek some means of subsistence other tlian the 
fields In Julv and August when the ])ndd\ is being transplanted and m No\ ember when it 
IS being cut the mines arc almost imanably working short handed 7\ji}^hing m the nature 
of scarcit\ in the neighbouring districts is a blessing to the coal-field Tlie returns of the 
Jherria Mines Board of Health show tliat m the third-quarter of 1918 the labour population of 
the coUienes was about G5,000 MTicn tlie nuns failed m September of that year the num- 
ber began to nso , m the last quarter of 1918 the population numbered 80,000 and in the first 
quarter of 1919, when the pinch of scarcity was actually felt, it reached 100,000 The colhencs 
therefore had ver\ little trouble m connection with their labour m 1919, but when the agncul- 
tural situation improved m 1920 constant complamts were agam heard of shortage of labour 
Attempts were made to meet the difficult)’’ b) incrcasmg the rates of remuneration but the 
result was not succcssfuJ The miners have a certam standard of comfort and show htfcle de- 
sire to raise it Aihen they find they can earn all they want by w orking fewer days in the week 
tliey Imut their work to that number of days In 1920, m spite of increased rates of pay, the 
a^ erago daily attendance fell off and the average output for workmg below-ground fell also 
There is small ground for surpnsc if the miner, who is accustomed to the peaceful hfe of his 
natn o village, looks upon the prospect of settling pcrmonentlv m the coal-field with aversion 
A committee appomted in 1917 by the Local Government to enquire into the housmg of labourers 
on the collieries of Bihar and Onssa was of opinion that there are no amcmties in the coal- 
field The dhauras (lodgings) are neither beautiful nor healthful The 

labourer enjoys no privacy in his domestic hfe Ho has to carry his personal belongings about 
\vith him (even down the mine) for fear of theft His only pleasure is that which is to be pur- 
chased at the hquor shop There is no inducement for him to remain at the colhery for a minute 
longer than he can help The more enlightened coal-owners honse their labour in masonry 
(Viauras with a roofing of tiles, concrete or bnck arches, but not all dhauras are np to this stand- 
ard, though the Mines Board of Health has already done a great deal to remove the worst of 
the aggregations of hnts But still it is easy to understand why the miner, even when housed 
in a perfect dhaura with every modem convenience, does not regard the life as one in which he- 
would like hifl sons and sons’ sons to engage The committee of 1917 estimated that on]) 
16 per cent of the colhery labourers m the Jhema field and those generally Santals were 
settled ” in the sense that they had been provided with cultivation and had built their own- 
houses on the colhenes (in the ]^niganj field m Bengal the proportion is about 50 per cent ) 
of the remainder 76 per cent were found to come for weeks or months together and hve in ther 

2 'I 2 
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AMtm#whDetli8rraii4iBingl0p«c<ntETeidmthrirciiniTQkf««wrtUn*fewmQM of tiemint* 
tnd e*me to tirtir wxni dally or 'trium h mh*d titeci. Vanooi niiMfaQm tar* bmi aStcred u 
to the poaaQjility of attracting a more reghUr force of lai>oar to^e coal-fidd, bnt the chief 
difficulty in pTcaf effert to any of them ham alwaya been the lack f comhmatiaa betireen the 
Tanodi coHieiwa and no conootod tetioc haa eret been There ■ no ifcti of a of 

hereditaiT pitmen drroroed from agrjfnilbire cocniog into anateace toindacoaianiily t aetHe 
they moat be pronded with land for cnltiratiaii and the reatneted area on tie anrfaee of the 
Jh«Tia field axaHabie fat enltiTabnn maket H nnpoaefble to aettlo the Twot^rm u la done at 
Ramganj or erea more ao at Gmdih Syeteciatk reuartroent and mcieaaed amcmtiea will 
njidonbtedly aaaia* fai attracting labour to Jherna, batnoaimpleandfinalaohitwoofthla peren- 
nial ddRcnhy ia bkelT to be foond. 

The labour conditioiia above dencnbed apply intb httle modification to the 
Ranifljm) Colljeiry area m the Bnxdwau durtnet of Ben^ which cootama 202 
coflietjfta emplovrog ifl 000 penana ai compared with 57 600 persona m 1011 
The bulk of the labour in tlm coal area oonaurt* of Santala and Banna from the 
Santaf fVrganaa and C&ota Nagpur bat the Kaman are moat namerouB anioiig 
the persona employed on the rnamtenance of machinery Moat of the coUieneB 
are controDed by regiatered compamoa, but the number of Eoropeani and Angfo- 
Indian* employ^ m the managing and mpervnmg poeta u 067 aa ngaanat 826 in 
1911 CoeJ mining la important m Hyderabad State and the Central Provincea. 
In Hyderabad the Suiganiu colhery ii controlled by a company with a mixed 
directorate and employB 9 826 men and 3^0 women, moetfy recmited locallj 
The rapid development of the coal mdoatry m the Central Pronnoee la endecced 
by the fact that the number of minea haa increased m ten ywaxa from five to seven- 
teen and the wottea from 3 OOO to 9 600 Gouda are largely employed aa coal 
cutters m the minee of the Pench Valley 

^18 Of the other mmee the vmat iron depoeita in the Smghbhum diatnot of 
Bihar and Onaaa and the adjoining tract! are aa yet undeveloped the mmee 
belonging to the Tata Iron and Steel Company and the Bengal Iron Company only 
employing at present about 6 000 local labouTtir!. More than half the worldw 
aupply of mica cornea from India and more than half the Indian supply from 
Bihar and Onssa, The largest number of persona emploTod m these mmea (or 
BO many of them aa are regiatered) waa 21 3aJ in 1918 but the mdoatry waa m a 
deptesaed atate at the time of the cenma. The greater port of the mangarieae 
comet from the Central Provmoee where 14 000 persona are employed in the 
mine! neat Ramlch m the Nagpur dutnet 


Cloar B — PreparaJjm wtd Supply of Vaienal S^HataHOti 

per cent of the population are aupported by 
indnatnes- The margmnl statement ahowa 
the pnncipfil indastnea and the propor 
tion aupported by them accordiiB to the 
general censua and the diacmm below fllua- 
tr e« the importance of Indoitry as compar 
ed ith other non agnonltuTBl oecupatjon 
There haa been a fall in the numbera 
aupported by mduitnei iince 1011 the 
chief dedtne being m the food baildmg 
and textile induatne# Induatrics occupy a 
aubetanttal proporbon of the population of 
the Punjab IS ITF Province, >f«draa» 
Bombay Rajputana tho Central Provincea, 
the United Provinces and Central India and of the States of the south of India, 
The pnncipalcc*tapemdni!tnea,tuch a« textiles and pott err are largely combined 
with agnculture and general labour but the cenaua irtuniB are not rofUaently 
complete or truitwurtfo^ to givf tra eftarfy the l%urea of fubwfttry iwfasfnaf 
occupation!. Of the tot!l number of agneulturlftB (proprietors, cultivatoni 
and Ubourers) eight mfllKma or about 8 per cent, of the artoaJ workers returned a 
non-sjfivmHuTsl which m a large number of cuses meant an induitml occupation, 
but this can reprewent only a part of those who have aoro* sulisjduiy indoatriAl 
occujwtKm, 


219 Vehaveaecn that 10-6 
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220 Of the industries the ^extlle mdustiies aie by fai the most important, Order 6— 
the number of persons occupied m industries connected with cotton being re- 
turned as 5,872,000 oi just three- quarteis of the whole number of those supported 
by textile industries 

i The bulk of the organized estabhshments aie in the western tracts, where Coiton 
the large cities owe a consideiable portion of their piosperity to the development 
of the textile industries and the cotton-gi owing country is covered with mecha- 
nically worked gins and presses for the piehmmary treatment of the raw 
material Of the 2,037 establishments connected with cotton manufacture, employ- 
ing m all 434,000 persons, no less than 737 estabhshments, with 277,000 employes 
or 64 per cent of the personnel, belong to the western Presidency and its States 
An attempt was made in Bombay to distmguish m the general schedule between 
the factory workers and the home workeis, but an analysis of the figures m that 
report shows that they are of very little use, owing to the varymg number of those 
who must have returned themselves in general categories (labouier or weaver 
unspecified) For the workers m orgamzed mdustries the figures of the special 
schedule are most trustworthy Foi the cottage mdustries it is doubtful if the 
figures are of any absolute value and the numbers indirectly obtamed from a cen- 
sus of handlooms are probably as near the truth as we can get The numbers 

of cotton-mauufactiuing estabhshments and then 
--- employes m Indiarand the chief provinces are given 

^bush ^ margm There has been considerable 

ments. Empiojes expausc of the mdustry dming the decade, the 

Bombay figures sliowmg an mcrease m textile 
*^737 276 o! 3 establishmeiits from 497 to 566 and m the number 

tp 20 Git of employes from 198,169 to 277,857 persons 

17 251 Tiie indu^ry is practically m the hands of Indians 

431 44 333 thc number of European companies in Bombay 

being 17 out of 193 and of European or Anglo- 
Indian private owners 27 out of 622 It is pointed out m the Madras report 
that the mcrease in the nimibei of mechamcally driven cotton gins and presses 
must make for a reduction m the presses employed and the declme of the 

number of persons engaged m cotton gmmng, cleamng and pressmg from 

59,000 in 1911 to 21,000 m 1921m that Presidency is partly ascribed to the 
mcrease in the number of gmmng factories employing pow er from 99 to 205 m 
the decade (excludmg the small factories employing less than 20 persons) In 
that Presidency the number of mills has almost doubled in 30 ^ears and the 
nimrber of employes trebled, and it is only the want of capital and organi- 
zation that retards the further development of the mdustry In the Central 
Provmces and Berar the organized industry has made considerable progress m 
the decade There are no\\ 12 weaving and spiumng mills, emplopng 18,807 
persons, an mcrease of 41 per cent , and the ginning and pressing factories have 
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mcre&Md from 165 to 186 btitrt eeein* from the noinber of employ fa that a good 
many of them most have been working at half itrength We have on thii occasion 
obtajoed retonu of the namber of Joom* m use m teitQe eatabhahmenta and the 
infocmation has been tabulated m Part ’\’1I of Table XSJT which claaaifire the 
Btatwtic* according as they are worked by power or hand and, m the latter case 
have or ha\ e not nj -shuttles. In all the cotton looms come to 161,206 m India 
of which 156 687 or more than four fifths are worked bv power Of the 22,034 
looms in British India worked by hand, more than three-iourths of which are m 
the Central Pronncea, onlv 1,234 are without the fly-ahultle, but m tbe States, on 
the other hand, where the industry la not so adviuiced the old fashioiied looms 
without the fty-ehuttle form 60 per cent, of the handlooiiis. The amnll handloaiu 
factory is said to have been a faifure m the Madras Prendeucy but it evidently 
•till sumves m tbe Oochm State where there are 60^ ostablishmentj praeticalhr 
all of handloomi 

221 The Bilk mdostij flounshea chiefly m Bengal, Bombay and Kashmir 
The large ailk factory m Srmagar being worked on the most up-to-date lines 
with electnc power Rather more than half the handiooms are equipped with 
the fly-shuttl^ the Bengal factories being the most and the Punjab the least 
up-tCMdate m this respect Wool ii manafartiired chiefly in the Bombay 
Punjab United Provmcca, Kashmir and ilyaore. The majority of the hand 
looms are without the fty-ahuttle eicept tn Gwalior where practically all have 

909^ The population consul gives 4Cl,0tf9 persons eupported by tbe spinning 
prwsing and weaving of inte the corresponding nomber n i SJ 1 being 162,369 
According to the Industrial Schedule tbe number eumloyed waa 110,611 Of 
these only 62,000 were women and there were 21 000 children among the nnakilled 
workmen. The number of dependants cannot be very large ai a great propoition of 
the wotkeri both ikilled ana unskilled m the mills are immigrants and there is 
work for all ages and sexea. It would seem probable therefore that tbe figures 
of the population cenans are about correct There are a few mUla and preaeea 
m Aaaam, Bihar and Onsaa and Madrsa and the population censua returns over 
14 000 peraons under thn head m Bihar and Onssa alone. But the mdustiy 
» practically confined to Bengal where 40,12” power looms are returned os at 
work and the figures of Bengal alone need be taken mto account. Mr Thompson 
writes of the maustry aa foUowa — 

Bjlarth mott tmportant fart oiyuid rat rr Bragalutltat fj teipuinina and wfavmic. 

Besfai haj 6? jut* miZi*, 36 ofwkicti 
har« more than 400 etnployfa each. 
The iikdattij ta eoufloed to the banka 
of th Boo^dj and ha ptiwn 
rery maoi, tie figures gnrea 
in th marginal tabl wfll twtify 
Meaauml by the nnmhe m 
ployed the ladnatry has groirii by 
43 psr Bent, dnnng th» 10 yetia, 
tho^h tic mTlk hi CaVmtta itaelf 
hart d«5lined and tha t tal number 



I concern iaa oalr uunraaetl by U Aa th table below wiQ titrw the indnatry fa aliZI 
Itn tail. “ It wa 10 vrarn ago Imoat entirely eontroDrd Inr 
MJIi iiaLcfH 1.J Enropeana nd everr on of tha miUa haa a Enropcam 

manager whfle there re many aa Earopeana 
M • nd Angio-lodian xm ag th# »npemaiag ata3 and 18C 
Jijarti a ^ “9 the clerical taff Tie atatutkr regarding ace 

rnT«t«lj P-T>r4 ay— ea«ft and birthplwo of aldOed ■worbnen and ttnakaKl 

J * labotireraui i teBuQa,to be fewnd in Raita It nd \ of 
Cenma Table XXII hould prorc eiy lutnr^tjnp 
Vmoag th killed workers, ah number 1.1,221 thera re 8 DOl ad h women, nra Ir haU 
of whom ara oceiipwd in “finWdng” and th rest in winding’' and “preparing 7*1 
rr boy# and r 14 employed ln“apinaiog" ad “ prepamj/t. nd IW ara gi J nder 14 
maiahr rmploTed with th adtdt womea in “ lUidiing llalwtninadan who call them vlrr* 
8h kh re m re mrmeToo than anr of the ICndncaate^ of which the oommonest t he (ocad 

reth Chamana amJ Ilneliiv Kafhdirtta t I Urge har# in machineiy per tien ad 
nxainteeiatjee adwpplT fair nnralpet of weavers. OnJr rather more than a ijuirtfr f tb 
UIW a tkraen were bom m Flengml, mort f them in th neat imthlionricod f th mJIB 
mbq *^n.Vi came from th United Prortnee* fpooi North Bihar getwraSr Parao 

o Cham|uran, )9/I>7 from ?o«th EIi»r tal 8 £;f from Onva 
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Amorig the unskilled, labourers, 155,633, there is a much larger proportion of women and 
•children, for there are 35,670 adult women, 19,195 boys and 2,311 girls under 14 Apparently 
women are less often employed in Howrah than elsewhere and children less often in Hooghlv 
Muhammadan Shekhs are much more numerous among the labourers in the m il ls on the Cal- 
cutta side of the Hooghly than the other Among the Hmdu castes the Chamars are the most 
numerous The number of skilled workmen who were bom in Bengal was a quarter of the total, 
but only 2 out of 11 of the unskilled labourers 'u ere bom in Bengal, so that, aUowing for the fact 
that many w ere children of immigrant workmen, it 'wuU be seen that the people of Bengal take 
a very small share in the labour employed by the premier factory industry of the Province, 
as they take but a very small share in its control Of the unskilled labourers, 36,988 were bom 
in the Umted Provinces, 29,607 in South Bihar, 23,218 in Onssa, 15,947 in North Bihar and as 
manv as 10,786 in Madras The nulls have 40,327 looms in all, those m the24-Parganas 23,267, 
those in Howrah distnct 8,514, those in Hooghly distnct 7,583 and those in Calcutta City 963 

To dimmish the space reqmred for transit, jute is pressed into bales even for the journey 
from the jute centres of Eastern Bengal to Calcutta In places like Narayanganj, Chandpur, 

Madanpur and Serajganj jute to be sent down to Calcutta is made up in what are called kidcha 
bales at no very great pressure and there are nowadays jute presses at a great many more places 
"than these The increase m the number of such presses has been very considerable of recent 
years as the figures of Jute presses from the mdustnal census of 1921 and 1911 for jute-growing 
distncts of Eastern Bengal show, viz , 157 in 1921 and 69 m 1911 

The mcrease has not been so great as the figures mdicate, for in 1911 presses employing less 
than 10 men weie not counted, and the mdustry bemg seasonal and the census coming at the very 
end of the season — almost, it may be said, in the ofi season — many small presses had no doubt 
closed down Jute to be exported from India reqmres to be very much more closely compressed 
and made into what are called 'pacca bales at a much greater pressure m more elaborately eqmp- 
ped presses The presses locatea m Hov rah, Calcutta and the 24-Pargana8 are presses employed 
in making up bales for export, and there are one or two such presses, for example, at Narayan- 
ganj and Chandpur The work of these presses is not seasonal to qmte the same extent as 
that of the smaller presses The figures of the mdustnal census, showmg only 10,642 persons 
employed m jute presses, are no measure of the extent of the mdustry, for many times as 
many persons find employment in the height of the season, in August, September and October ” 

223 Order No 7 of the Occupation Scheme contams those who were re- Hides, 
-turned as workmg m skins or as making leather articles generally Makers of 

boots and shoes were classified m group 78 The distmction is however vague 
and it IS probable that the groups are to a great extent mterchangeable While 
m this case agam, where the hide and leather mdustry is so frequently a secondary 
occupation of the village labourmg classes, it is largely a matter of chance whether 
i;he curing of hides or agricultural labour is returned by any individual Mahai 
01 Chamar Takmg the figures as they are we find that there are 731,124 persons 
m order 7 (persons occupied with hides and skins) and 2,075,659 boot and shoe- 
makeis (group 78) The occupation as a village mdustry is well distributed over 
•the country, but is perhaps strongest m the Pimjab, the Umted Provmces, the Cen- 
tral tracts and the Hyderabad State Takmg the two groups together the num- 
bers letumed at this and last census are \ery much the same The orgamsed 
mdustry employs 14,495 persons m 243 establishments There are 188 tannenes, 

81 of which are m the Ma^as Presidency, 37 m Bombay and 25 m Bengal The 
leather industiy had a tremendous impetus during and just after the war and m 
1918-19 the value of tanned hides exported from Madras reached nearly 6] crores 
It dropped to something over | of a crore m 1920-21 when the trade slumped 
The number of tanneries and persons employed m 1911 were 122 and 9,399 res- 
pectively m India, but these figures exclude small estabhshments 

224 The number employed m wood and cane mdustries and classified under order 8— Wood* 
order 8 is 3 6 millions agamst 3 8 millions in 1911 The order contains sawyers 

and persons engaged in timber-works and basket makers It mcludes therefore 
the village carpenters and also the large class of basket-weavers vho belorg 
-to the lovest strata of society — ^thc Mangs and other similar tribes The mdus- 
tries here mcluded are found all over India, the number of basket makers in Bihar 
and Onssa bemg specially large The organized mdustry has 32,866 persons, 
almost all men, employed m 448 establishments The chief saw mills are m Burma 
where 13,712 persons are employed in 139 estabhshments 

225 The number of metal-workers is about one-haU, that of workers m v ood a— Mciais 

Heie also beside the organized industries, are included the village blacksmiths 
audthe\ariouscottageindastriesof brass, bell metal and so forth Workers m 

iron form iienrl} 76 per cent of the whole number and workers m brass and cop- 
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per and bell metal about 14 ter cent Ihe latter a* irell aa tbe TTOrteTt m tm anti 
mifloellaneoas metala, have dropped coimderablj since Z611 bat on tbe other hand 
traderfl in metal hare gone up and the two categone* ate often confused The 
cottage induetnet connected with the mating of ordmarj- meUl otensila and arti- 
olee of use are found m all provmcee, tbe numbera being specially hum m Bengal, 
Bfliar ami On«e. Bombav iladros and theTjEUtedPronnces, The indurtml eSie- 
dnle \hows m all 983 ertabliahmeuta employing 169 00* persons, only 9 339 being 
females It me lodes the Govemment Aims ractonea and arsenaia, preeies ana 
minta, wortshops and engmeering eetablishments and so forth but not some of 
the larger estabUsbments connected with tramport These large workahope 
indude oue-third of the eetablishments and are moetly situated m the Presidency 
towns and large radwar centres and employ about half tlie total number of em- 
einplovfe m thu categoiy They ^ largely 
under European management and employ a eonsi 
derable etaJS of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 
The iron foundries and iron and steel worts are 
m number the largest and most nnportajit 
bemg srtuirted in Bengal end Bihar and Onaae 
where about 49 000 or 84 per cent of the total 
number of operatives are employed. More than 
half this number is m the iron and steel works m the Singhbhom diatnct of 
which tbe factories at Jamshedpur are the most important and most completely 
orgamied. Jlention has already been made of this mtereatmg manufacturing 
town. Hr Tallents write* — 

Til* worki of th Tata Iron and BteelOuanpanv f rm the greater part of the town and t 
pTeanaCTOontofthe pcrpulabon employed m the wnrki b to give an aeeonnt of the popnlaboa 
of th fourth largeat town m the province Apart from the nunre Imhlr killed wortcr* who 
re btamed from farther afield Uboor la recrurted chiefly from th* neighbonrhood and the 
Cantral Prormeta. whde a good many Wfll m, a* the tnpeinoT tvn« f cool la called com from 
Omaa and the nagibcniihood of Vixagapatam. Am nffrt th* local “jngtu " the Ho* han* 
oo the whole the lw»t rcpotatiaii, and th« the Pantala nd Btimu] XhAe m a hare pro ed 
their aloll at atraighteniiij rails, laymff raifwaT tracks and Tarioiti other matmaljoba reqoiriiiii 
aocnracT of Tiaon and hare rtaen in tewcaae* n their rnenta from being coohe* t earning a* 
mnoh as Ba. DO and Ba, 60 month. The ChattiagaThiai from the Central Prorincea are on 
the wbofe lam mtltUctorr aorhen many of them hare been coming to th* wort* In a half 
atarrad condition, bat with good food and rfienty of work they hare Improved In phyalone 
and effleaeney InadditfcnitothetaboateiirEJoyodtlith wOTti,theontaideociiitractOTa einpl y 
a larga Labour force It u noticeable that voiy few Oraomtak cmploymetit nndar the company 
Thi mdoatn ttaracepreferpieco-WTirk which they find onttid andacth ccHitraetcrT*, nd even 
thei aonMofolk •am aa mneh aa 1 nsaa a day m thi* way The Qraon* and th Bhaiya 
alaoarc oftento belotmd working ** bnck-iDoaldeT* mth t wn. Over 0 000 onatilled women 
are employed n the wocta in fetching and carrying or in itoTeCing they nanally come 
m botchft with thiiT hnabanda or then fell w villagci* nd live with them m tha oooGe ttrwua 
Moat of them take their babies with thain into the a oeti, bat eridu n prorided m a hich babies 
can be left in charge f a matron. Ctfidren are only employed in tmafl •cal The present 
rates of waget were fixed after the strvk m March 1931 a^ are aofficient t ttiact labonr 
without any pecaal ayxtem of recrartmenl. h»o one t present cants leas than 0 nnaaaday 
At th cnhi rating aeaaooatb nmnber of laboanrsfall* off lart no embanarment haayet been 
felt on that aeconnt Th Uboarcra are under no obUgatioo. to stay nd work, bat for •tJ days 
continaona work thy get a bonns of one day a wages and a bonw of 1 days wages for 
copKC uU ye days. Twa coofies gst plota of land for which they pay gnmnd rent nd on which 
thay build themiel ea honaea. They get rice at cheap rates thioogn th* aeffare department 
ad doth from the doth »toraa Tley ^ free medical art ndance and free ednrat on /or thdr 
childieti. Tha pcoportion of local wotken who hart definitely settled down t an indnatrial 
career di occed from agricnirttre la amall a local ertrmate pat* It at 10 per cent. Thecraeraf 
hift U from fito 11-30 AJ« and again from 1-30 to B Inadditlonto Uti* the wotkla kept 
an eontinnoiuly by means of the A shift wh>eh lasts from fl aj* t Tjt the ” B shift 
rdileh last* from 3 to JOrjt, and the** Cahift ” which la*ta from 10 rj* tofixji. 

The serk* re diyidid tat Taricm department*, af a bch th mort e-««ent»l arc bb t 
farnaee-i. tbe sted woik«i o pen hearth nd th tolBag mltU. The bktt farnace* which pro 
dnceiheiren nd fwhseh three were in w riinj rder ttb time ftbecenwr' empWshbonr 
totce I boot 1 TOO peraott* There re 0 tttud f Enropean or athed race*, hlefly Ametk 
can' and ander thera irotL a Knaft army f ra r* o Jc-n at hUed worlerv all male* soch a* 
pig Ton break r' who earn from 10 anna t Be 1 a day and hot iron breakers wh earn from 
1 nns t B 1 9*0. Mort f tboe mm are iocaL bat good many om from Ortsw Mia 
papatam and p-conntrr and there h a group f Jvbstora IhoLan from Surat The sUtl 
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works or open heartli employ some 2,300 men, from 1st smelters on as much as Es 720 a montli 
down to the lowest paid furnace helper on 12^ annas a day Before the war the most highly 
skilled workmen m this department were usually recruited from Germany, but smce their re- 
moval their places have been taken partly by Americans and partly by Englishmen There 
are 34 slalied hands of European or albed races working as smelters in this department , m 
the lower ranks there is a fair spnnkling of Brahmans, E a] puts, Goalas, and unspecified 
jMuhammadans, many of them from the TJmted Provinces and the Central Provinces The 
rolhng nulls employ some 2,600 hands In this department thei e are 28 workmen of European 
and albed races, amongst whom the Yorkshire element is strong, and 11 Anglo-Indians But 
Indians too are acquiring a high degree of skill at the work and there is an Indian roller in the 
bar mill vho is drawing over Es 300 a month Their pay vanes between this figure and 
Es 2-1-6 a dav Apart from the rollers, which category includes assistant rollers, gmde setters, 
coggers and roll turners, the other most numerous class of skilled operative in this department 
18 the straight eners , onginally Europeans were employed on this work but the local Hos and 
Santals ha\ e proved themselves to be naturally expert at it and they have now taken it over 
md earn anything from 7i annas to Es 2-14-9 a day In the finishing mills also the local 
labourers have nsen from ordinary coohes to being mates and mixer-men earmng from 
Es 50 to Es 60 a month 

^These three departments may be regarded as the essential departments, but there are a 
number of others The coke ovens in which the coal is treated on arrival at the v orks and bye- 
products extracted m the shape of tar and ammoma sulphate employ ]ust under 1,000 persons 
There are a handful of skilled foremen and imder them more or less unskilled labourers, such as 
quenchers on 10 annas or 11^ annas a day A number of women, Hos and Santals, find em- 
ployment here as shovellers at which work they are better than men The electrical depart- 
ment also employs ]U8t under 1,000 hands but here the work reqmres a higher degree of skill 
Amongst the fitters Kamars, Sikhs, Muhammadans and Brahmans are important and amongst 
the electricians Brahmans and Eayasths The pattern shops, in which the most highly skilled 
carpenters are found, employ over 200 men the most skilled of all are the Chinamen of whom 
there are 20 on Es 3-9 0 a day, while Indian carpenters, most of them Barhis, earn from Ee 
1-8 0 to Es 2-3-0 a dav The foundry employs about 1,000 hands in this department the 
moulders of whom about half are Muhammadans, earn from 14 annas to Es 2-5 9 a day while 
their helpers earn from! annas to Ee 1-1-3 In the mechamcal department also, especially 
amongst the fitters, Muhammadans are numerous and Sikhs, but Brahmans, Kamars, Kunnis 
and Ea]puts are also important^ 

The “ Greater Extensions ”, as the new furnaces and mills still under construction are 
called, employ over 6,000 men In the works as a whole the castes that provide most of the 
skilled workers are Muhammadans (1,936), Eajputs (1,008), Brahmans (897), Kayasths (729), 

Kamars (396), Sikhs (336) and Goalas (311) and amongst the unskilled Tebs (1,826), Mundas 
(1,329), Muhammadans (1,070), Goalas (667), Santals (689), Eajputs (428), Bhumij (397), Hos 
(393) and Tantis (367) in that order ” 

226 The manufacture of glass tiles, bncks and earthenware supports 2 2 Order lo— rcmmifs 
nulbons of persons, the village potters fomung about 86 per cent of the total The 
numbei of potters has dropped by about 93,000 smce 1911 but there has been an 
almost correspondmg nse m the number of bnck and tile makers As was re- 
marked at the last census earthenware vessels are bemg widely superseded by 
vessels of metal, while the expansion of the buildmg mdustry doubtless mcreases 
the demand for tiles and bricks Potters are found m large numbers m Bengal, 

Bihar and Onssa, Bombay, Madras, the Punjab, theUmted Provmces, Hyderabad 
and Eajputana They mostly belong to the Hindu caste of Kumhars and their 
women take an important share m the mdustry 

There are 1 085 factories sho^vn altogether under this general head Of these 
E€iahiisiimcnu20andottT 986 are establishments manufactunng 

bncks, tiles and firebncks and employ 
76,000 persons No less than 412 of these 
factones are m the Bengal Presidency, 179 
1011 m Bombay and 117 m the Umted Pro- 
vmces Bnck makmgisa seasonal occupa- 
1 383 tion and as it is at its height m tlie dry 
season the census towards the end of 
March probably catches the maximum numbers Messrs Bum & Coy have large 
pottery works m Eaniganj and another in the Central Provmces There are ten 
glass factories m Bombay, six m Bengal and others m the United Provmces 
Punjab and elsewhere, but the 29 glass estabbshments between them oiilv 
employ 2,600 persons and the industiyhas still to be developed Tlie conipara"- 
tne figures for 1911 and 1921 for factories of bncks and tiles and of Mass are 
showm in the margin 

j o 
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II— rfcwtftj 227 The general occnpation figure* ahow thAt 1 2 millioai peraon* are sup- 

ported by the mdustne* under tho* head. Of these 1 1 million are concenw 
with the mAnufactore and refinement of vegeUble oilt Under both the 
major and mmor head the figures have declmed since 1911 The pronnceB most 
concerned with the oD mdostry are the PQn|sb BengaJ the United Pronnoe* 
and Bihar and Onssa and the numbers haye men m the first tiro and declined m 
the second two the variations probably having no important signiflcanee The 
mam headmg mcludes a large number of small mdustnee connected with the minor 
necessities and hmmes of me, salt soap candleR, drugs, perfumea, matches, sBiated 
water lac and so forth, and the mdustiial achedulee ahuerw that, eyen excluding the 
smaller estabhahments of lesa than 20 peiaons, the number of pcraoni employed 
haa more than doubled, having naen from 49 to 102 thousand m the decade. The 
details of these venous mdustne* are not of general mtereat and can be studied m 
the table* when they are required Js early a third of the total number of peraona 
employed belong to the petroleum refinenea of Burma, There are 4M vegetable 
oil mull m different parts of the country employing orar IS 000 persons and the 
number of small oil refining plants which do not come mto the schedule* must of 
course be very large 201 salt refinene* with over 13 000 workmen, of which the 
majority are m the Bombay Presidencj and Rajputana, Of the 176 factonea of 
harra lac and cutci ecoploTing over 13 000 persona 121 are m Bihar and Onosa 
and 43 m the Umted Ppovmoe* and Central India The manufacture of drugs 
occupy about 6 000 persona, cbiefiy m Bengal and the Gkrvemment ammunition 
factories employ 6,000 persona. 

•rtfT It— P m 4 la. S28 Food mdustQC* occupy 3 1 miUicma of the population, the n umb er having 

decreased by nearly 17 percent, on the 1911 figure*. 
Some of the prmoip*! figures are given m the 
marmn. The noo and flour wu^rn* and gram 
paxenera form rather more than one-half of the 
total Dumber under this genersJ head and have 
declined by about one-fourth m the decade. The 
nee and flour grmdera are mostly m Bengml Bihar 
and Cbaan, Burma, Madras and the Umted Pro- 
vince*. The hand mdustry is largely bemg superseded by mill a, the number of 
flour and nee miria returned m the induatnal schedule being 1 300 of which 391 
were m Burma 3^ m Madias, 186 m Bombay and 144 m Ben^ Of the 
60 000 persons employed m the mdmtiy 22 000 are employed in Banna alone 
and these mills are there numerically the most important industry after the 
petroleum refinenea, Wntmg of these millj Mr Grantham ramaits — 

Th nc iTitrU too varr vrrf moth m dxa from Huall miUj of 10 to 90 employi* to th* 
with bat moit difIpT from prtrolnim rtfineriea m belon^usg more ppcoBarfy te 

the provutoo nd they include Lir^ numben f min* of anuQ od moderate luee Indepeodent 
f European eapitit It cannot be Mid that they ate urn ctmIIj flonriihing A note n nce- 
mill in the Prome. Shwebo and JUndaWy Diatrioti aaa written by Hr H. O Remolda, I dS. 
m Beptembei 1K31 after an enquiry prompted by the dewre f the Got eminent (Itabatoeotn 
bin an mdnat rail fsTver wj th the oen«u of 1 Ml BSa pnaefpal eonohujona wereae followi — 
Proem Dmnei —The oWer rniBa whkh are not hearOy in debt mav oootlnn to mate a 
•nflWmt profit t mainta the miliar and hia family in comlnit, but 1 ttl roore. Many of 
the new ir^ w D aa lUch of th W milla aa are heaTQy in debt, ra Lkely to be worked t 
a Vm* There are too many mill* alreadr and no aoope for ny more, 

Skrrfio Ditind — There U no room for ny more mifia and it la a q ration whether there 
are not rather more than th re » rtwm f r already It aeema not nnhkely that •creral f the 
nulla whieh commenced operadona owlr m lECI wiD go nder t the tfan f tia caquirv 
they were either befnp wort, ed at a dead lower were oloaed Itogether 

J/ Walay DiMnd -^Dwiiyf toth fradual eotttn^ off of the Shw bo aopphe^ of naddr th 
beat dar f iwe-mUhng m ^Uodakr re over The poddy from th parta f M nmloy Dja- 
tnctahich re imitated br eanab will braya be Tmilable nd th Ineal demand f rrjcemiwt 
remain coowderabie btrt th miD re tready too namerona even for thn, while th projpeota 
of th Urper rufTl exporting down the Irrawaddy re poor nlew they can retain t leaat th 
nuITuig 1 paddr from the Katha Did;rict 

\ext to tb« nee and flour mflU the 810 sugarcane factories occupy tb« largest 
number of worker*, ru^ orer 22,000. Of tl^ tb« United Prormce* has 211 
with 6,f>00 workers Bombay 113 with 3,300 and Madras 14 with about the 
same number <A employ^*. Opium tobacco annfl, cigarette* and condiment 
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factories are 439 in number, employing 21,000 persons The largest number, 

164, are found in the Central Provmces with 7,679 employes and of these 133 are 
small tobacco {hn) factoiies m the Bhandara district employmg togethei 
6,440 persons 

229 The mdustnes of dress and toilet support neaily 7i million peisons the Order is—lndastnci 

details of the prmcipal mdustnes for 1911 and 
1921 bemg given in the margin The number 
under the general headmg has dropped by just 
over 4 pei cent The mam category mcludes such 
important functional groups as dai'zis, moclm, dliohis 
and barbers Of these dai'zi^ aie most numerous in 
Bengal, Bombay, the Umted Pro^onces, Punjab and 
Hyderabad State There aie more than half a 

miUion shoemakers m the Punjab alone and ovei a quartei of a million m Madias 
and the castes occupied m leather work are, as we have seen, common throughout 
India There IS one every 80 persons m Madras, one m every 62 persons in 

Hyderabad State Barbers are most numerous in Bengal, Bihai and Onssa, Bombay 
Madras, the Punjab and the Umted Provmces As is natural the organized mdus- 
tnes, of which there are m aU 407 employmg about 12,000 persons are chiefly foimd 
m the Presidency towns and other large cities such as CaAvnpore About one-sixth 
of the managers and one-fourth of the clerical and supervismg stafl: are Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians, and practically all the labour is male 

230 Of the 1,764 thousand persons supported by buildmg mdustnes one- order 15— UaDdins 

third belong to Madras and another third are distn- 
buted between Bengal, Bombay and the Pimjab 
The comparative figures of the prmcipal groups 
are given m the margm, but it is probable that 
there is a considerable amount of cross classifica- 
tion, though the mcrease m the numliers engaged 
m lime-burmng is no doubt leal The mdustnal 
schedule shows 417 establishments with nearly 
30,000 employes Of these 296 establishments 
and over 18,000 employes belong to lim e woiks 

and kilns, the comparative figures of which are (excluding the small estabhshments) 

63 establishments, with 7,630 persons m 1911 and 210 estabhshments with 16 992 
workers m 1921, the largest number bemg employed m the Punjab, Bombay and 
the Umted Provmces, wnile the cement works of the Central Provmces have now 
over 2,300 workers and are rapidly developmg 
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231 Miscellaneous mdustnes of different kmds not hitherto classified support Order is~othcr 

3 4 milli on persons, 1 7 bemg workers m precious stones and 1 4 sweepers and sea- indns- 

vengers The former have decreased by about 5 per cent These mdustnes are most- 
ly unorganized Of the 968 mdustnes of luxury employmg over 56,000 persons 
more than three-fourths are prmtmg presses, with nearly 60,000 employes, the 
remamder bemg mconsiderable mdustnes 'with small establishments mostly con- 
nected with the manufacture of objects of art or sport or scientific mstruments 
Of the 1,377 thousand sweepers and scavengers no less than 1,028 thousand were 
returned from the Punjab, the Umted Provmces, and Rajputana, where the members 
of the large sweeper castes have often doubtless been returned under their tradi- 
tional occupations whether they stfil pursue it or not, vanations m the penodical 
figures bemg largely ascnbable to this uncertamty 

232 Transport by rail, road and water supports 4 1 milhon persons oi 132 m Sub class iv— 

ten thousand of the population of India The com- 
parative figures under some of the prmcipal heads 
are given m the margmal table Owmg to the 
fact that the headmg mcludes labour the figures 
must be taken with some caution, smee the labour 
employed is a fluctuatmg quantity and the figures 
are influenced by the variation m the unclassifi- 
able returns placed m group number 187 Three 
quarters of those supported by water-transport 
belong to Bengal, Bombay and Burma and about 
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trlf of the inUnd boat crwuerB and boatmen are found m Bengal and BOxar and 
Onina. The figure* nnder thxs head are inbiect to ambigurty of daasification m 
that the large floating pOTulation of those -who find their ocaxpatiou on nvpr* or 
other inland watere describe themaelvw efjnaDj’ as fiahennen or boatmen, Trans 
port by water inclodes persons working in canals and this acoonnta for the com 
paratiTelr large number of nearlj' 57 000 persons nnder this head m the Punjab 
Under transport by road are oomprehended all forms df animal or vehicrolar 
transport from the antiquated polki and pack bullock to the modem motorcar 
The palJa bearers and persons engsged m pack-animal transport hare together 
sunk from 648 to 458 thousand m the 10 years and are midoubtedly girmg way to 
more modem modes of conreyanoe Unfortunately no clear distmction was made 
at the census between mechanical and non mechanical transport, bnt the develop- 
ment of the former is hardly yet adranoed enough to afiect the figures of the latter 
except peihape m the larger towns like Calcutta and Bombay A large number 
of c^tiratoTS do cartmg m the season and take or send by their servants the pro- 
duce of their Land to the railway stations and marteta. Carting is a seasonal 
occupation of many other trades and vocations also so that the figures given 
ccuTopond to only a small proportion of the whole machinery of road transporta 
tmn m the country 

The mcrease m Railway tranaporfc employes corrcsqxmds with the expansion 
of the railwayi dnnng the decade. The route milesgo opened in IWl was S7 029 
compared with 32,839 m 1911 The speciaJ return shows an mcresso of 5 per 
cent- m tVi* number of persons eiuployed. 

The mam statirbcs of the special departmental lutoms of parsons employed 
m Raflwmys, Imgation and Poets and Telegraphs 
ar» given in the maigm and compared with the 
flguroe of 1911 These returns mclude dedosl 
and other ostablishmentB which may have been 
returned and classified under other heads m the 
general census tables. The drop m irrigation 
employes is largely due to the completion of work 
on the large projects of the Punjab and Umted 
Ihnvmcea 

Industnee connected with transport are 471 m number and support 165,283 
persons, the increase since 1911 m the comparable figures of employ^ being 23 
per cent. The Railway works themselTes employ over 112,000 potsons Bimgal 
having 51 such factories with over 31 000 emrioyta, the Punjib 19 with nearly 
17 000 and Bombay 53 with 18 000 while the large B B AC L works at Ajmer 
employ over 1 6,000 persons. The dockyards works are returned at 42 m number 
with over 91 000 workers, but the Bombay figure of 1 157 persons appears defec 
tive and the figures Lave probably been mcluded under group 187 A new entry 
IS that of an Berodrome m Bengal employing 58 persons. 

M rtJM I -Trrtr 233 The t tsl population Bubsisting on trade amounts to 18-1 miUions sn m 

crease of 2 per cent, since 1911 Of these 
more than half are supported bv food indus- 
tnes, 9-0 mUlionB bei^ grocers and Hllers of 
regotabla oils, salt other condiments, 
2- 1 gram and pulse scfien and 1 6 selleia of 
vegrtsblfts cardamom, pan and spice*. The 
textfle trade supports 1 3 milbons, banks, 

1 roker* and commiBsion agents together 
1 2 millions and general storekeepers ond 
nnspeafied shopkeepers account for 2-7 
millions. The vanatlrms under the pnn 
cipol heads with the figures of 1911 are 
given m the marginal statement It was 
explained m para **03 abo\e that those 
who both nude and sold goods were 
toltolated as manufacturers, and the fact that in India the maker or prodoccr 
a nsuallr hznttelf the seller srroents lioth for the srcsll proportion of 
traders compared with huropesn countries and the fluctuathms in the numbers 
under Indu** ri« and Trode in the Indian ceiaos tables tmee tbo two are practical 
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Iv mterchangcable in so huge a luimbcr of cases Foi tins reason and also because 
of tlic fact that most sliopkecpeis sell a \Mdc assortment of articles and tlicir classi- 
fication IS therefore somewhat aibitraiy and because there exists a large indefinite 
category of general storekeeper and unspecified shopkeeper/’ whicli renders 
the other figures coriespondmgly mdehmte, it is not worth while to scriiti- 
nibc m detail the c mparativc figures We mn} notice the varying im- 
portance winch trade has m supporting tlic population of different Provinces 
A‘s 1^ naturil the bankers and financiers arc most numerous m Bengal, 
Bomlun , the Punjab and the United Pro\inccs where the large commercial centres 
are found But it is not tlie large trading concerns, for whicli figures can be found 
m tlio published statistical returns, that are of most account from the point of 
\ lew of the population supported or occupied, but the vast nct-w ork of niral trade 
winch IS spread o\cr the small distributing towns, and tlic country bazaars and 
fairs and it was thought that an attempt might be made m connection with 
the census to obtain some information ns to how tins distributing organizu- 
tion functions m rural areas A considerable amount of information has been 
collected from different parts of the countr\ Circumstances differ widch m 
<liffercnt parts of India and it would be impossible to combine the information into 
a general account of the rural trade, while only a small portion of the reports can 
be reproduced here Tt ma> however be stated generalh that m the Eastern 
ProMiices just ns there arc no nllagcs, *^0 there are no small tow ns and c onscqucntly 
a comparatnel) small number of permanent shopkeepers and the larger part 
of the exchange of articles ordin inh required b} tlie liouschold is earned out 
In the ciiltnators and producers themsehes at the pcuodical counlrv markets 
without the intrusion of anv middleman In the rest of Jndia on the other liand and 
especinlh m Burma wlierc the general store is a feature of e\ en village and con- 
tains e\cr} \anety of goods tlic larger Milages and sm»dl tow ns have permanent 
shops and dcalcr'>who form the framework of the distnlniting organization, 
supplemented by the more casual exchange of produce brought to the market 
b\ the producers themsehes ^Ir Thompson (Bengal) writes as follows about 
rural trade — 

“In rural Bengal phop*^ are practicalh non-e\istent One in i} go imlcs mam roids 

through some of the most tluckl} populated parts of the country and ece none But Jidl I hohi, 
market places, arc more frtqucnth met witn Commonh there arc U\o market da^8 m the 
\^cek and on tlic other da}s the place is deserted, though an important hat ma} ha^c u perma 
nent shop or tiro Bcit^ arc scattcredso profuscb o\cr the countn that a cultnator m <’lmost 
am distnet can go t-o one c\cr\ da^ of the veck without going more than 5 or G miles from 
liomc As often as not he does not go for husmess In fact tlic hat is as much a 

place of recreation as a place of trade and cultnator lias less work to do more time to waste in 
compnlu with others than almost nn}w\here else m the world AMicre there are daib bazars 
the} commonl} ha\ c two da} s a week wluch arc hdi days on wluoh the bazar is much better 
attended than on other da} s 

In these plains distncts there are G,78G hdts to a male population o^ cr the age of 15 of about 
lAl millions If, therefore, c\cry male aged 15 and o\er went to market one da} a week it 
A\ould produce an average attendance at the bi-wcckly hdts of onl} ]ust o\er 1,000 at each 
Those who have seen the crowds that do attend hdts in rural parts of Bengal ^vlll reabze that 
they are ^ cry often se\ oral times as numerous as this and that the figures p^o^ e tliat the average 
qierson aged 15 and upwmrds goes to market more tluin once a w cek The existence of so many 
markets so well attended means tliat the supply of oommodities, w mch are produced on the 
land and change hands between one cultivator and another, is kept ver} much m the hands of 
the cultivating classes themselves They employ no entrepreneur, and m this fact lies the 
exjdanation of the small proportion of the population occupied in trade in Bengal compared, 
for instance, with the proportion in European countries There la m tlus countT} \ ery bttle 
retail trade in agnoultural produce and w hat there is, is carried on m toAvns only There is 
^f course a certain amount of coUectmg trade by dealers who buy up jute, nee, betel-nuts, 
chilhes, etc , in rural markets and bnng them into the towms or forward them to Calcutta, but 
as elsewhere coUectmg trades and wholesale trades employ fewer persons than distributing 
trades and retail trades dealing with equal quantities of commodities would employ 

Trade in food-stufis supports 1,534,256 out of the 2,439,859 supported bv trade of aU sorts, 

G2 8 per cent The number has increased 10 per cent since 1911, but the mcrease is more 
apparent than real and has arisen because some 100,000 of the people who catch and sell fish 
on this occasion seem to have preferred to return themselves as fish dealers, who m 1911 returned 
themselves as fishermen There has been some increase, though a much smaUer one, produced 
in a like manner in the figures for sellers of milk, butter, ghee, etc 121,584 persons are 
’^general storekeepers and shopkeepers otherwise vimspeoified’ and their dependents 
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Fnr al ttoM »ie geoaal ftowkerpei*, fen the vilk^ ihop Khidi u m the c vuiit iT 
m Eo^lknd mQi bQ mennei of tirin'^ is not mited m Benf^l irhae agikiiltninl prodooe U 
dohanged m the open-eir maihvta theae are Tuited itmennt dalm In the pMe-^oodi, 
bail ee, keiwene oil, rto, whioh mate np moat of the euhiTitoi • iranti not iuppEed by the 


In regard to Aenun Mr Lloyd writes — 

KrohidingTety petty and noaor/Mt* a total nnmbeT of S9“ regular maitet orbaiarahaa 
been repented from the prtrrmca (Bntiah tetntorv only) but thia eiritidea tat) rabdmuona 
for 'which no nnmbeaa have been given, and namber of tee-garden baian which bare been 
otnitted in aome diatmrt reporu Pncbcallr all of theee are dittiibirtlns oentrea for ’vanona 
kindi of imported gooda, aa well as mart* for rtoe and freih food ^irodactt cd the noghboorhood, 
Uenemlly tnere U no single viQage shop stoolong all hinds of artialea Where there are pemta 
nent shops they are nsoilly two o three seQmg dtSerent kinds of commodity ami owned by 
(hflerent Iswes of trader F mttanoe there mav be a ilarran cloth shop an npooantiy 
man seSmg gcocenes or gram and poise, and a Dacca Wnhammadan deahng in mtsoeOaneQaa 
or fancy goods 5Iost of the headqnartcri market sit daHy for mIc of fr^ prodnee inch 
as fish and vegetables when the ttendarre ts not large — pesiaM *00 or 300 WetUy or bi 
weekly h werer there is a baiar dsy proper 'when trade » nmoh brisker and the attendanoe 
becomes often 000 or 3 000 In the BialunapntTa t tilery Ochar and th HTHs there U a 
eonndermble number of llonkipsl. Local Board and othe pabEely owned maitet a In Bylhet 
aD are prrrat ly owned- Of the regular markets report^ CO re under lliinicipal or Local 
Board ocntrol and lift und DoTBUiment or other pabhe owneralrip Ih last tminbei includes 
majiy idit owned by fiiema in the HtiU. 
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Th anneied statement ah owm for certain distncta the rea and popolatron serred by miml 
markets of all olaases The Bylhet total eiolodes 
Karimganj Sabdiymon from which no report wa 
reoerred, and tom tea-garden WCs have been 
omitted, btrt the figures serre for rough 
panson. It win be noticed that the Sunns T Qey 
market serre a smaller reaand'populationthando 
those of the Baahmaputra TaDey TheShssi nd 
Jsmtia HUb and ^ro Hills haye noinbcrt of 
regula roarkrts but in the other hiH distiiots thtr 
hardly exist the famiEes are gunaraHy sell 
t np por ti tfflsnd when ny commodity runs short 
rt can be borrowed from a nej^boniuig houa^Kdd 
unt Q the next hary eat „On]^ about 30 of the regular 
marketa le da ly Of th rest rather more than half ut bh-week-ty nd less than half weekly 
In the Khan Ellis weekly ften mean* erery Bth dsy nd bi wwetdy ereiy tih day 
A few nt 5 times a week. -At most of the regula maAeta srery n ecessit y nd a good many 
ofth loinnes of life can be bought and sold la o near hill forest or frontier ares special 
product sMih a* ipeaii, raw cotton, lac and other forest produce re deah in dogs are sold 
(males (or eating females lot breeding — prioefiumBe, 1 to As. 3) at Eokokehung in the Kaga 
null and at lallupar faaia m Oieimt Iso t Damia in Goslpam a market ttended by the 
Osio' OeneiaDyhoweTeTneeandother agnoultuial ptodure freih and dned fish, regetable^ 
and frarts, wdt nd groosnes tobacco and betcL oQ and gv cloth and jwm, implement 
nd utcniil*, fancy and mlsoeDancoua iticlcs are the thinga to be found m D marketi For 
tmmednite comfort parched or fried grain, awertmeata and sometimes tea mflk and aoga 
msybehad. In parts of the Khaai UilU tea (hops re specialitT tth Bara Baaar t Shillong 
It ka* besn cak^ted that there are fO tea atalK f*ca serring an a crage of 4B cups of tea 
Th Khasi women and girl* make profit of 1 bout 9 anna frosn each tea shop or stall on 
the ma ket dsy Ba ket nd msti re sold t some but not t all market nd rrre-stook 
especMTh- cattle only at cert in important nes. Where milk U sold, there B sometimes one 
price for pure wl another for dniteratcd milk For instance In Datrang ] annaj s seer la 
paid for good mnv whOe scan is so much wstered that it frtche* only 3 psee a seer In 
•cm markets hepslese danymen rs hie to sell their ghee fo A 3 a seer nd also to get 3 noa 
seer for akunmrd nd 'watered urilk. 


The ttendance yaries from 100 or ven lesa to boot 4 000 but t U raielr over 1 000 
t Twral id/» The traders are f ihfleieut bases aeccmflng to iocsQtr Local agricultural 
prodnee I sold geueralhr by the growers and forest produce br hiUmeu, although these thb^ 
may bs stocked br shop-keepers ( other cts»ees al« Cloth nd other imported rtkles are 
sold In the Rrahmaputia V Uer by Llsrwarit, Dweea BeugaEs upcountmnea and k>esl Asm 
mewr thestsTceftracis being generaEr In the rdernamed. In tkf Burma V Qey ndth lEUs 
local people haye more of th retaT trade In thn hand* Very few new commodities have 
appeared btelr CJwiiu gtroerallT of local mad are sold In many marketa a result of 
tk tw>n-eo.wt>eTatk>a trwrrement At Mankachar in Ooatpara r&crias costing 10 anna tor ths 
wood and taking daya t make wer* priced t Jla, • each, Curioost ralatc, thsnanss f 
tksmrfrremrnt Usder amsngwhoM art rles of faith are th esehcwal of laxuries and of forrign 
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400 ( 1 * 5 , IS used as nn uhcrtisoiucut on the Gandhi bnuulof cigarettes (Indinn made) and Gandhi 
matches (Taps uo'^e) Jijiine^i clotliand faiic} goodsluno made grc'it strides, doubtless o^^ng 
to choipuess hormstuice, cloth from Tapau ^\as introduced into the Khasi Hills m 101G-]? 
;^udltbsalcno^^ amountst(>2 jand Tiper cent of the tot il cloth in Shillong and ToN\ai Barars, 
res]>eotnel} Vincnc^in goods lune not guntd a \or\ '^tiong footing — ns regards the smaller 
irticlcs — but in '^ome b i7ars of Sibsigur the\ arc said to co\Lr some 15 per cent of thciniscclla- 
ueous stationer> and func\ goods trade Oenenilh Japanese things of this class predominate, 
and Indim and Bruit'll made articles are onh from 15 to ^0 per cent each of the totol 
Stocks in remote shops arc gtneralh sunicKiit for SL\eral months, hut ns a rule stocks of 
cloth and dr\ goods are not kejit for more than one to two months^ needs For grain a fort- 
night s supph iq usuil Theturno\ erm largo pormanent shops ma} amount to so^eral hun- 
dreds, or e\enthous;ind, of rupees in a week Thus a cloth shop in lAikhipur (Cacliar) has a 
turno\er of Bs 100 with a jirotit of 2 aiuias m the rupee a brass shoji tunud o^e^ Es 300 at 
1 anna in the rupee profit per week a gram shop at Doom-Dooma sold Es 1 700 worth with 
1 aimi jier rupee profit m a week a miscellaneous goods shoj) at Dhubn turned o\ cr Es 750 
worth of goods at 8 per cent profit The smaller stallholders and produce sellers make 
gcncrilh higher ]nofits for their small stock-ni trade a dried fish seller makes 0 annas per 
nipco on total sales of 5 rupees and a nut seller 2 annas on the same \ahio of stock, per 
market da\ at Lnkhipur Gcneralh profits of the retailer \ar\ from 1 anna to 1 annas and 
Nomctimcs 0 annas in the ru])cc Such jnofits are in addition to the wholesalers proht on 
his sale to the retailer but slioj) or stall rent and establishnunt charges ha\o to be ])aid out 
of the retail profit The ]>rofit made on sale of a tin of kerosene oil \ariosfrom the mere ”eahie 
oftlicempt\ tin (G to 0 annas) to 25 ])er cent ulus the tin Small shopkeepers generally 
obtain their stocks from larger loc^d merchants — rareh from a distance — at a mortfa^ou^- 
ablc price than the large man chargi s to the ])ublic Heucothtsmall man is, as a rule, not 
being crushed out b^ the big seller horn few markers the larger shop keepers send out stocks 
for sale on Imrar da\s from their mam shops, and here the small trader sufTers somewhat 
Accounts kejit b^ tliesiimlhr shojikeopors nn of the roughest and often none at all are kept 
Trade agents arc genernlh onh em])Io\e(lb\ largt bu\ mg firms at special seasons for special 
crops, c g ^ for cotton from the lulls and lac from the hills and lower Vssnm, and for jnte and 
mustard Traders from Bengal come m boats and bin quantities of ricc from the mtenor in 
the Surma Vailc\ after the winter har\ost Gcneralh all products for export are bought by 
the regular Ka}as or ^furwan traders of tlie Bralimajmtra \nlle> Frequentl) monc} is 
4id\anccd on tlic standing crojn, and although the cultnator olitnms n temporar} com eniencc 
this ready monc} , lie has to pa} death for it ” 

In Bihar and Onssa i\lr Tallents finds that there is one market for every 29 
-Square miles and ever) 11,700 persons Of the mctliod 1)} uhicli the cultivator 
-disposes of his surplus produce he v ntes — 

‘‘The extent to which thcordmar\ food grams change hands at the markets differs m 
(bUcrcnt parts of the pro\ance In South Bihar w hen tlic gnim is threshed and h mg read'N on 
*thc threshing floors, the local dealers or brpan^, wlio \er\ often belong to tlic Toll caste, Aisit 
the threshing floors with their pack-bullocks or, where roads arc passable for carts, with their 
-carts Sometimes the} come alone, but more usualh tho\ come m twos and threes Tlus 
4ifIord8 scope for the congenial occujiation of bargaiiung, each part> tr\mg to make the best 
bargain for Inmself at the expense of the other culti\ators and bepan^ that ho can It is cus- 
tomary for the brpan to pa} cash down before rcmo\ mg Ins purchases, but, if he is a man with 
a w cll-cstabhshcd local reputation payment is sometimes deferred These sales take place as 
-soon as the gram has been threshed and is ready to be mo\ ed In North Bihar on the other 
hand reports show that most of the crops change hands not on the threshing floors but at the 
markets , and m Onssa, whore there is a superstitious dread of selling crops from the threshing 
floor, they aro sold either at the markets or at the golas described below The cliief fimction 
of the bepari in Onssa m regard to the crops is their retail sale In Sambalpur the first hands 
through whicli tlic crops pass after lca\mg the cultivator aic those of a class of womeu called 
kochn^ whose profession it is to collect and clean the gram before bnngmg it to the smaller 
dealers The bepan is usually the owmer of a small shop in which he stores a part of the grain 
lie has purchased for local retail sale for instance, in the case of paddy ho will buy m February 
or March and sell loc^ill} about the break of the monsoon m June when the pnee is beginning to 
rise But the financial resources of the bepan are limited and the greater part of his purchases 
will probably be passed on to a goladar or arliaiia The relations of these two classes of middle- 
men difier , in some cases tho goladar acts as the agent of the bepan and stores and disposes of 
his gram for a commission , in some cases the bepan sells outright to the goladar , m other cases 
the bepan takes advances from the goladar and acts as his agent The export trade of the dis- 
trict IS generally centred in the hands of a small ring of big goladars, usually Marwans, or m 
Orissa Muhammadan Kachchhis, who pass it up-country to the Umted Provinces or beyond, or 
in the other direction to Bengal and Calcutta or Madras 

In general terms therefore it may be said that the cultivator takes no part in and gets 
none of the profits that are made out of the markettmg of the produce of his fields The risks 
of the local trade are shouldered by the bepans and goladar s and the profits of it are shared by 
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th gmn trirrf* furtiiBr «fleld tiie tixde p«»o» into tie h»ndj of a wt of rnuifr 
middl^en wlio« natooiwi «nii wboM outiooL *rt l*ifw «nd « ho*« m*rL«t h 
tio vio)eof IndM Tie«»getMT»lLUt>oitfofoonT*en^9iuLifir«tiQiitomAketieinfittieiAct>. 
TSro opposrte toadeaae* «n. be tmced irhici tend to ap*et tie atranfeanent deacnbed. The 
profw nal nuddUmMi aw no< th nly pwaon* who r^L» that there u a good thing to be 
made oat f holding up the gram for a faTourabl market, and not mfrequeidlj the lai^orda 
the m re mbatantial cnItiTaton who cun fford to d ao and who have the neceaaarv 
rtoiago room d th«r m loeal marketing eapeoaUf in Onaaa rt ia aa>d that th pezaone 
who coiitrtJ the local market re not dan apart, bat the landkirdt and the richer cnltiTatoTa 
themfcd ea In thia mannar th cnltivato u citendmg hia crpeiatioiii into the province of 
th middleman 

In the United Prormcea a apecisl det*iled exammatimi wa* made of certain 
individiud maiketiL The reaolt* mint be atudied m the report. Of the mrtJ 
trade m general Mr Edyo write* — 

Aa obeorved in the laat report, m the ordmarr wa j' tie matar of a oanuaoditj tito aell* 
rt and tha OTganiratHm of rni*i trade » Terr piinutiTe. To theae maiteta the agricoltnral 
populatioii bnivga ta aarphia pam for tale and bay* with the pcooeedi thoae neceMariaa which 
t doea not prond f itaelf — mamlj doth aaht and oil In aom* bartei itill obtaina. In 
proaperoa tnnei mnoh nini^ n alao apent on amaU eomfoita which hare not yet beeom nece*' 
■aoet, and aranaalaxaEiat It it m revpvt of theae that the organiza tun <d trade la ao rodi 
roenlarj In th ordinair way the whdaaale or even the retail roeechant who deaiiin artldea 
other than of local ongm nunadf joomeyi to the place of m a nnf a r tare. and there ohtaina hrt 
atoet In ctmaeqaenee th reatio cnrtomer cannot d date what h wOl bay bat has to ehooae 
from TWy Umrtrf and arletiaLrilT adeeted afteffHatiYea, Th mraJ merchant ham tittl idea of 
looking f new cominoditiew Ifor har manafaetorgra th enterpnaa to adrertiae th«r ware* 
in new rJLa ea. In one baaar is to be teen a great ahow of giaaa bottlea or of fani^ waiatooata 
in anothw nruw' f theae thinga, but a roanng trad n dona apparently in walking atleka. At 
the moment tawdrr rabtaah of the Japaneae vanety ta m mtum endenn* ereaywhere. There 
woold aeacn t be room for organixaUcm* to aupply to the rural commanity aimplo oommodi 
ttea that rt cannot proTid f or rtaelf, and that will bare* fly naofal tort, with bunneawmelhoda of 
dtatnbabon throogh local agenaea Soch otganixationi, of which there la at prewont little or 
no ngn, would probably have th eflect of rednang pprecubly the proportion 1 the popala 
tioo ngaged m trade. 

The coodrtiOTi* in the Central Provmce* are dotaibed a* lollowi — 

Pe bapa to the foroguer in India ne of the moat itrlkmg thiaga about the ordinary 
nliage la the baence of a ahop of any kiruL Cloth ahopa and adleia of grocenea (Itrwau) and 
keroaeno oil are to be found m the Utm TiUagea, but th vaat majonty of th mhabrtanta 
d pend on th weekly fwmr for the aupply of anv commodity which they do not grow or make 
ticmaelTea la addition t bdng the centre for petty aiop-teeping, the Aonrra are the centre 
I urtercourae, and many attend them to talk and hear the lateat nawa eren if th^ hare no 
pujchaae* t make, Paw Tillage* ara ctoated more than eight mile* from a hoiitr Tillage 
and aa each bemr auppheatha pettr naeda of all the nllagea for which it catera It ta aelf-ccmtalaed 
enii doea not compK with neighnoaring 60:0/ but one dealer haa earenrt and tiaTefa round 
from Awoir to iawr th daya 1 which no arranged t aah hw oonrenienee. lie drmwa hi* 
a ppliea Intm a convesnant oentra and repleniahca tham aa ther become axhauatnk Of the 
artielea obtainabl in the bore the nwnt important, perhapa, are groewenea 01 kimwa and doth 
Other commodibea aold by the tineiant randor re od, gmia bd toya whil ahoea bangtea 
and pot are genermlir to be had from tbocr makera, and country TegetaiJoa and fruit if n 
aejaon, from the growera, Tka eonatry people r* rery conaarraUTo m their need*, and th 
onunoditiea aold m the haoira d not rerr largely in a decad* Alumimtun cooking rraaela 
mar be quoted aa an inatanca of artidca of recent mtrodnctiom Aa a rule trajaactiona are in 
ih liut, arbeee aa n th caae f doth, credit U aom K mea aBow ed, paymenta maT be made 
m gram The pettr tradera howarer ganemllT recdva credit and pay th price fth good* 
ther aeO together with th arrroed Intereat afte their atoek n aihanttod. They do not aa 
nilo mamtam aetoonta and it u addom that tha adkt rt a trade agent of a latger caphaliat. 
Tb* daily tratnactiona naturally vary in Tol m withth proapenty of th locality and th artl 
draaoid. In Vkda t I aaid t rang* from Ea. 100 t Ka. 160 per day n Nartin^por from 
Ri, 3 t Aand n Omfr/rom J aniuato Et. 10 Inth Utter cav t la probaUe that profit ha 
bee* conlnaed with tamoTTT Th bote r# do not ct eoJlerting eantm for eoaatrj prod ce 
Tcej* n ao Ur aa pamenta arm mad In pram, or in a lew jaolated Irartaneew, aa in jwrta of 
lU pur whet Uo nd other f rtat produce i* brought t the matkei for tal Apart from the 
pettT wetU> bora the eultivat reqmtea mora mportant centre* where h may porrhaae 
cat(] fell gram, eott n or timber make hia Urge parciaae* fdoth. There are getterally 
acTerwl attl market m each drttn t wh eh re held weekly but the more im porta nt /aim are 
hdd annuaD t idigiem* leatrral aueh Rajoa m lUipur Pmaajl in \imar and Batman in 
Narairmhpur Thew* continae for any period from a week to a month, and m miitki ewae* if 
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tr^dciR good» may bo continued loujrer Cotton, ^rain and timber markets are found in con- 
venient centres usualh situated on the railnn> Cotton markets in the Jlaratha plain count^^ 
are higlilv organised lud generalh veil managed The ])rice in Bombay is notified b^ tele- 
graph and rapidh becomes knovn to all sellers and pnrclinsors, and the wealthier cultn itors 
froquonth hold up tlieir stocks for long periods in t lie liojio of a rise in t he market, and the oJlicial 
force ist of the Americin crop c\ eu is understood and discussed In the rest of the proMnee, 
ho\\e% cr tlio cluof need is for some agenc\ ^\hlch vdl enable the cultn ator to sell lus crop at 
a time of the a ear other tlian tint iminodi itch succeeding the liarvest, wlicu there is almost 
m\*arinbh a considerable fail in prict 

Of rural trade m i\Indras Mr Boag v rites — 

^‘Except m the districts of Guntur Ndloro and "Malabar periodical markets pla^ a \cry 
important part in the collection and distribution of local product and in bringing uithin the 
reach of tlic rural consumer necessaries or luMirics otliermse procurable onl^ in towns The 
market, in fact scr\(S the sanu purjiose for the rural area ns a number of sj)cciali7(d shops do 
in towns These markets are lield at coineuKiil distances to str\en grou]) of Mllagts and tlic 
da\ s are so arr uigcd that tlu s^ime men iua\ as tlu \ often tlo go ou from the one market to 
another, purchasing and selling The attendance \aries with tJu importance of tlu market, 
and nia\ range from 300 to 30 000 Mnrlvcts arc Jit Id omt a week hut the nuniLti of liours 
\arics in difTcreut places Alnio^it c\tr\ niijiortant market lasts fqr a wliob dav froni t> or 
7 \m toOorVpM , but the sninllt roues Inst from 13 to 5 hours mosth m the afternoon Prices 
are lughcr m tlie earlier hours of the market rh an m the later and wiieri tlie product first comes 
to the market than at the time when m a faa ourablo season the new ^ car s fresli stocks are ex- 
pected Subject to these limitations prices are still to a Inrgt^ extent regulated b\ custom and 
this IS almost ah\a\s the case wath articles like ])ots, coarse cloth etc etc , which art biouglit 
to the market direct In the producer 

Profits are a anon sU estimated in \anoiis places but about 1 to2aannsmtlH rupee stems 
to be the normal , profit ou entth rises sometimes to 23 per cent In the flinnlh r market 
profits appear to be a little higher than in tlie larger and retail aale usualh brings in a large 
return to tlic ^endo^tllnn wliole'^ab Itetail *^ab is the rub but intlio larger collecting centre 
merchants purchase artichs wliolesih Ibtnil sale is siae m exceptional cases, for easli 
m wholesale transactions credit is allowed Barter is reported to proa ail in a few areas m Gan- 
jani Bcllar'v , Coimbatore, Itninnad and the Xiigins , and bulls arc reported to bo exchanged in 
Chinglcput and South Arcot districts TJie commodities brouglit to the markets include ea ov} - 
thing neces3ar\ for daila life and also luxurns A large part of it is local produce but produce 
of other districts, cspccialK cattle arc sent long distances when the) command a large sale 
Gram IS brought m b\ the poorer tact, the agent of the biggcrrjot, ora mere trader Vege- 
tables, fruit and Icnacs are almost aIa\aaH brouglit ba tlio groaser , so also pots, coarse cloth, 
etc , b} the maker , groceries and such tilings arc usuall} brought in b} tlic merchant cattle 

more often than not b\ an agent , 
fresh fisli etc b} tlio fisherman 
but dried fish b} the merchant 
Trade agents or brokers arc cmplo}- 
ed in a few markets , but thoa’’ are 
ina anably cmplo} ed for the sale of 
cattle Cattle brokers are paid 
either b} a commission on the sale 
a aluo or at A fixed rate per head of 
cattle sold through them The 
average area served by a market and 
the income derived by local boards 
from them in certain districts arc shown m the marginal statement 

In addition to these markets held once a week, annual fairs and especially cattle fairs are 
held m various places of pilgrimage of local or general repute The Madura and Tiruppur 
fairs arc the most important instances , but there are man} others A report has been received 
of a special market for the employes in the railway workshops at Perambur near Madras This 
market is held once a month on the da} when the men get their pay ProMsions, etc , are 
taken out to the market from Madras and are sold for cash at rates which bnng the sellers a 
profit of 12 per cent Report says that the market is patromzed by no one except the eraplo} 6s 
in the workshops, because of the high prices which arc obtained ’’ 
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Class 0 — Piibhc administration and the liberal arts 

234 Tlie number supported by pubbe administration and tbebberal arts is 9 8 rnbUc adminWra 
miUion persons The margmal table below gives tbe prmcipal figures and compares ^ the liberal 
them with, those of 1911 It is of mterest to notice that the numbers supported 
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niiBfr PobbcPctrce, »nd PdHio AdtniruBtnitKm fornitbe mngnificant proportioii 
of 15- S per miTU of the Mpulaticm while the actual wotkeiB are conaidimbly le*j 
tlutn hau that proportiocL The cotuideiable mcreaae in the anny la dae of 
ccmiao to the war and of the total number retained 49 per cant, were enumerated 
m the Punjab North We*t Frontier Province^ 
Balaohistan and the Stetca and tnbal temfcory of 
the North-Weet Frontier Under the heading Police 
are included, the ve^ doubtful figurea of villege 
watchnien. These Tillage serpanta Delong to a claae 
who generally hare a era ell agnouttarm holding 
are accustomed to do agncmtural and general 
labour and often have a traditaomal cottage rndoa^ 
try aucb aa cotton weaTuig, hide curing and 
baaket-weavrng It la therefore very much a 
matter of obanoe which of these occupationa they 
return at the cenroa, and the great vanationi of the figuroa under this claai at 
difierent cccauae# roggeat that they are untmatworthy The flgurea under thia 
deae have dropped from 1 007 m 1911 to 748 thotuand at this cenaue, but the 
varmtaona m the difffcrent provmcee are eo irregular that the flgurea cannot be 
taken ■enoualy The fall m the nnxnbers uudar Pcfioe amounting to about 6 
per cent, la unared by moat provinces eioept Bengal and Burma. Under Pubho 
Adnumitrataon ere mdtidod the admnuitrative officers and offlaftls of the 
admimatratiTe and judicial serrae of the State of Indian and foreim State* 
and of mmnapal and local boeidi and village aothorrtitti, The heading doee not, 
bowerer include a number of offiocni and official* euch a* engiaeora, doctor*, 
aduxdmaatei* and lo forth who have epeaflo occupationa of their own which 
give them another place m the claaaiflcation scheme. The fall m the total 
ngujB 23 eomewhat rntwlfladmg a* it i» confined to the group of village official* 
and eervmnta other than watchmen, whore the figurea, which for the iame reaaon 
a* m the case of the villago watchmen are of doubtful value, hare declined 
from 1 008 to 727 thouaaiML The munber* m the other groiro of state employie 
combined ha* n*en by 17 per cent, amoe 1011 the nae bomg fairly ereiily diafad 
buted An intereeting feature is the use m the number of females cm 
ploved from 7 to 87 thoatand m Hyderabad State where it i* oiplamed that 
a number of woman are employed by the C I D Police and as villago watoh 
men. Under Eehgion the fignne are subject to oonaideffable vanaticin according 
ai the number* m the large dmw of meadicanti ^ are dasaified under 
til* head as rehgious marH&acta or aniier oitfor iW as ordiatry heggar* 
and Tmgnmta, but the fall •eom* to have been •hared by all the groups under 
the heading of Religioci, indadang pneets and temple eerranta. The small 
n» m tbo number* aupportod hr the legalprofasean u prictjcally confined to 
Bengal, Bombay and the Indian States, In Hyderabad State alone the number* 
have quadrupled, harmn gone up from lest than 7 000 to more than 27 000 and 
the nae m Myeoie and the southern coast States a considerable. Medical practi' 
taoner* hare mcreoaed from 437 to 438 thousand but the somewhat indefimte 
dai* of vaocmatora, cctnpoundei*, midwiTcs and so forth ha* decreased Blld 
wifcry H of courte a ■uhsidiary professiofi of certam low occupational ca*tos and 
the return u therefore likely to be untrustworthy Tbo order InstructioD ha* been 
eipaoded mto two groups showing •eparately the profeisor* snd toachera on the one 
hand and the clerke and eervants on the other connected with instruction, the 
latter constituting about 8 per cent only of the whole number The mcreaae in 
the number* u •peeially large m the Indian States, being 6C per cent there as com 
pered with less than 10 per cent, in Bntiah terntory The numbers haTB more 
than doubled m I^derabad State and have nsen oy more than ono-thlid m 
the other atate* of South India and m Baroda, Some atatutics of the increase in 
the number of achoola and college* have already been given In Chapter ATTI 
(lateracy). Under profiwoii* and liberal art* the most important bcfldmg i* 
that which contains rnunmna and actor* of whom with their dependants, there 
are 400 agamrt CSO thousand in 1011 the decline in the number* bemg notfeeable 
tn *n province*. The profc^lon contnfas the large datKang-giri daaa which can 
he otherwise classified but the fall in the number u probebly dae to rertrictum In 
aromemenr m a rear of economic stTnigency Tbo number of tbow tapported by 
juuTuihsm ind other kindred professions has dedmed from 120 to 101 tboesani 
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MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 
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General Terms 


Class D — M^scellaneo^^s 

236 Tins class contams a ntunber of orders and groups which are incapable Bnsceiianeoiis 

of being classified under any one definite head 
Head ^ ° luost important of these numencally is that 

containing general terms, the class of domestic 

+0 servants and the unproductive class consistmg 
chiefly of beggars and prostitutes Of persons 
iiill + 26 )^j hvmg by service there are not quite one to every 

9 * 8 ^ +u 4 seven persons m the population, of beggars and 

^jSxs^^dABTiuins ^145 + 9 0 vagTants there is almost one to every 106 

■^tc? persons These two categories between them 

have declmed from 3,319 to 3,021 thousand 
m the decade The beggars are of course m large 
force m the cities and number 9,332 and 6,601 m Calcutta and Bombay 
General Terms respectively The large nse m the numbers 

umber I Variation those who, for Want of precise and specific 
oniitt^ I description of their occupation, have had to be 

Total Order 11.099 + 2 (M classified uudcr a general head is unsatisfactory 

irantrfactnnMandbnsi 808 +20(Hi and must be partly ascribed to the special dtES- 

aS:*S ^ 1 344 + 73 1 cultics m the carrymg out of the census on this 

9.800 + 1^4 occasion The order is divided mto four groups, 

showing respectively manufacturers, contractors 
and busmess men, clerical establishments, mechanics and labourers The varia- 
tions m these different groups are distributed very irregularly over the different 
provmces, the number of imspecified labourers bemg particularly high m Bihar 
and Onssa, Bombay, the Central Provmces, Hyderabad and Rajputana and low m 
Bengal and the United Provmces as compared with 1911 The number of unspeci- 
fied clerks has more than doubled m both Bengal and Bombay The number of 
domestic servants returned has hardly varied m the figures of India as a whole 
In Bengal, outside Calcutta city, there is one servant for every 24 house- 
holds (occupied houses) and Mr Thompson draws attention to the contrast 
with conditions m England Whereas the number of domestic servants m 
England and Wales has declmed durmg each decade smee 1881, the opposite 
has happened m Bengal, where the number rose by 28 per cent between 1901 and 
1911 and has nsen by 31 per cent m the last decade The motor drivers and 
cleaners form a new group and were returned at nearly 42 thousand, of which 
about two-fifths belong to Bombay The number m Bengal (1,838) is evi- 
dently maccurate and the group of unspecified mechames probably contams a 
considerable number of this class of worker 
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Section III — The In^^l8trlal Census 


236 The various tables m which the returns of the special industrial census sinin features of the 
have been tabulated are as follows — Statistics. 

Imperial Table — XXII Part 1 — Indiistnal Statistics, General Statement 

Part II — Distribnti6n by Provinces, States and Agencies 
Part III — Particulars as to ownership and management of 
the more important industrial concerns in the 
various Provinces and States 

Parts IV and V —Particulars of skilled and unskilled workmen by 
oertam selected industries in the various Provinces 
and States according to rebgion and birth 
Part VI — Details of power employed 
Part VII — Number of looms in use in textile estabhshments 

Subsidiary Table — VUI — Distribution of industries and persons employed 

IX — Particulars of estabhshments employing 20 or more 
persons in 1911 and 1921 

The estabhshments have been classified under 16 mam heads and divided m 
Part I of Table XXII, (a) accordmg to whether they employ mechanical power or 
not and (6) accordmg to the number of persons they employ Many have already 
been dealt with mdividuaUy m considermg the mdustnes to which they belong, and 
it remams to make a general survey of the chief features which this particular 
census has exhibited regardmg the organized mdustnal employment of the popu- 
lation at the present time 

2r2 
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nje deflnjboo oi indoftnal eetatliBhiiieiit adopted -was raffiaentij wide to 
include all {actor>e* of mj- importance 
ckn i—jw I _p»r in the eountry while eicluding small and 

***”*• j *'"***^ petty undertatinga like Tillage oil pre*' 

_ an 1 m aea, email ncc poonding plants or petty 

g I tailanng cstaDhalmienta. Except in 

m ( » regard to power the engmnee were 

T— MWr .*« I confined to the detaila of the petaonneil 

i5 employed queetiona of wagoa, out tmn, 

** I 'workmg hours and conditiotia of labour 

*** being coundered irtelerairt and m any 

^ case impoaaible to obtain onder the 

» conditioiif m which the enquiry wni 

, jj - ■# t undertakeiL The total number of eatab- 

J^E*^****^ ‘ Uahmenta returned m India was 16 006 

^ omploymg 2,681 126 poiaana 1 0114 814 
m malea 686 811 female®. The d« 

' trilHition of the worlang population m 

the mam claaaei la given m the margin. 

Taking the mdividaal mdoatnea the most important are the tea gardens 
^ with 28 per cent, of the 

***'^ o **" woikeira the cotton mduatry 

^ Prw 3¥. rrcMW J0 pgj 

i® per cent oo-i wi^ 7 per 

^ tSiS ^1 jsffi * p® 

m. tL is ^ bnckaand tflea 3 per 

w »«i3 vegetable oflj and petro- 

"tr lemn 2 per cent prmting 

3 ^Sl pre-ea 2 per cent. 

M 5* In comparing the figuroa 

nn — mSU’-ITitSlS: 3 S itl “ I’Tth those of the epecial oonaua 

S ^ ifija of 1011 rt le neceeaary to ex 

jt i,S «i*£| 3 <in chide oatabluhmenta empW 

a S5itt!i3*i^ • than 20 peiaona The 

jli S marginal atatement ahowi the 

in - SJSS 3 BjiS K ” growth of the figure* under 

— ■■ *2 ^ each mam head and uorao of 

•!£^wmu m jxw f* ij the principal mdoatnea. The 

** propreai m rmnmg metal 

a ^ Ji textile mdustnea and mdna- 

Si M J« tnea connectedwith transport iB 

apecially notLceoble. 

rt«irwMttf 237 Of the total number of 15 606 eetabbshments 6^ are owned by Govern* 
roent 3.202 I v registerred companies and 11 637 by pnrate poraona. The 
Goremrnent owned concema are mostly railway and engmeenng workshopa 
and other concema such as bnci and tile lartonea cctinect^ with tne 
coostructioo of roads and building and prmting preasee. The tea and mbbenr 
plantations ate moatly the property of cotnpemiee. Gut of the 793 tea 
plantationa in Aaaam 032 belong to companies. On the other hand the 
eoffec plantationa of ifadraa which are nroch ainnller concema than the tea 
pardens, are mostly privatelv owned only 23ontof 127 belonging to companle* 
m 3Iadras and 10 out of '’42 in Mvaore The coUiencs ore moatly company 
ovii d but of the 42 mangancae lamea of the Central Provmcea half are owned by 
compaiuei and half by pnvnte per»on% Of the 30'’ cotton gmnmg mflii in Bombay 
153 ore private owned but of the cotton weavmg mfli I'’0 out of 343 are 
owned bv companlea. Similarly tbe jute preaaea are moatl? pnrate while 60 out 
of the jute miHa of Bengal ore company owned. PnjrticaUy all the printing 
presses are pnrate concema. and ao are a large nirmber of tbe general workalKma 
and such coocems like flour and nco miHa and brick and tile work* which are moilly 
on a amall scale luropean companfe* own tbe majority of the tea pardens of 
Vwam and Bengal but aa has already been seen Indian enterprise is growing 
in regard to the pnrate ventmes. Indigo m Bihar and Omsa, coffee ni 
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'lud lubhuM m TuAiUicoic aio inos(l\ in J^inopoan Imuds hut llic 
toiToe ])lantition^ of Ah^oro ara hngol\ owned In Indians Most of the huge 
rollionos of Bengal ire liold h\ ICuropeui (oniimni(*s, hut 0> out of the 7\ private 
toiuorns Iielong to Indian^ The uitton indus{i\ of Western India is almost 
entiroh Indian while the jute mills of Bengal are m I*luiopean hinds though the 
small presses an' mostl\ owned In Indnns The rue and floui mills and the 
hrielv uid tile factories with the except ion of a few large coneerns, aie m tlic hands 
of Indians 

The details of the personnel are iri\en in Barts 1 and 11 of the J^^^histual 
T ihles tif the tut d numher of 2 tiSp thousaiul persons \ 2 \ thousand belong to ploy fc? 
thedmnlmg sujierx i^imr and c leru al slafl 721 thousand are skilled workmen 
and 1 820 thonsind ire unskilled labourer^ the corresponding })io])oi lions per 
1,000 are H> 271 and and the piojiorlions m 11)11 were IH, 201 and 701 res- 
pocineh It will be of interest to consider m more (let ul the natuie of llic 
jiersonnel m eadi fatogorv 

200 Of the 1 1 Sotinan igers less than a (jnartcrof the numbci aic 
nr \inilo Indriii'' \s is natural the huger iMiiojie in ow ned ( oncerns usnalh havcFina 
Europe in managers md this is tlie c ase w ith t he tea gardens of Vssam and Bengal, 
the codec uul niliber plantations of ^outh India and llie ( ollienes and huge mecha- 
nical woikshops ind printing jiresses w here a high grade of spec ml li ( Imual train- 
ing IS retpnred and consulerdile si id of Eurojaans is cmjihixed Of the (olton 
mills m Bomba\ onh ibout one-tenth hi\e luirojiean inaingers ]n the case of 
the suj)er\ ismg ind technical slid JMiropeani and \nglo Indians form about 
one lifth of the w hob* ntimber aiul of t ho ( lera al stad about I Iir(»e per c ent 'Die 
tci, codec uul rubber plant it ions (an])ln\ a good deal of iMiiopeui supeiMsion, 

1 he nnm]>er of Europe Ills being about 1 to (02 workers m the lea gaidens while 
The collieries minganese mines, oil mines and largo metal woiks all rcquiie men 
with ad\anceil European training In the jnlc mills of Bengal tlicie arc 723 
Europe ins against 127 Indnns m the super\ ismg and technical stad and m the 
iron foimdncs of the same BroMiice the Euio])cuis arc 1 11 to 10*1 Indians m tins 
citcgorc , m the met il mac hmer^ and engineenng works t lie projioit ion is 000 
Europeans to 1 010 Indians while in the pet i oleum refineries of Buimn tlic sujici- 
Msmg stad is prcdomin uilK liuropean the numbeis being 102 Einopeins 
to 74 Indians In tlie cotton industries on the othei Iinnd the suponoi stad is 
prcdominanlh Indian In tlie 3 H cotton spinning and woa\ mg nulls of Bomba} , 
wutli tlicir large stad of o\ cr 21 bOOO w orkcM s, t he number of Enrojicans and Anglo- 
Indi ins cmplo\ed is onl\ 244 or less than I to 1,000 workers wliilc the jiitc nulls 
of Bengal emplo^ a proportion of one Eniopean oi Vnglo-lndmn m about 200 
cmploies, the collieries one m about 200 and the non foundiics one m less than 

100 jicrsons Tlic numbeis of the supenor stad 
ha\e increased m indnsliics of 20 nucl more em- 
ploMls \)\ (J1 pel cent m tlie decade tlic in- 

crease being large m tlie more teclmical indus- 
tries, such as textiles, colliciics and metal work- 
shops wlierc progress has been specially notice- 
able 

240 Tlie labour m the Industrial Schedule has been divided into the catcgoiies 
of skilled and unskilled It was impossible to find a clear formula to distinguish 
the skilled and it was laid down generally that this group should onh include 
worlonen who w ere employed on w orlv icqmnng special teclmical skill and training 
and were paid above the rates for unskilled laboui The paiticular problem had 
to be solved m individual cases m consultation wutli the managers of the establish- 
ments The Census Supermtendent of Burma, wdio has discussed the difficulty 
m his report in detail and has draw^n up lists of those treated as skilled w^oik- 
men writes — 

“ The distinction between skilled and unskilled laboiuors is e\cccdingl} difiicult to draw 
Probabl} there ne\ or w as a time when it was altogether simple Tlierc w ore alwa} s some who 
were clearl} skilled , and, if the skill that is casil} and quickl} obtained by almost o\orybody 
who practises them is taken for granted, tliero ha\o always boon some occupations which wore 
clearly unskilled But it must not be overlooked that there is a tacit convention here to take 

* Including '>,000 persons details for \\hom hy classes are not available 
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■osw iHB for gruited for lastmte, th*t of « li*adf*rt cocUe m packing the e»rt wth tie te^t 
b«lAace. Erai »o tier® irare degree* of ildn, 4nd tirre mart *lir»T»b»T been tome diffionltr 
la d<’*«TOiamg whethe »on>e occupeti m -rere eliDed or tuukiDed. Tie iatroduetaoa of 
michuwrj h** lattreoed tie nombei of ti«»e mteriDedute oceopetaont. A kije piopartkai 
of tie rmiriiiv * nijci ATe Tiled to do tie work foimedy done br iigifp tkined men ire cinehle 
of p«f cttnung nnlr i limited nmobet of opentKoa and leare irttlc teope for tie adaptaoility 
and aD rtnuid kill of the erorkei Tiu w true eren m cngmeeiing -work and the effect » 
geneiallratillni renantedfcnotieikmdaofwwt Borne macimea are fool janof" and hardly 
oeD for anr akiU tall otheraaalllorikilllratcaminaiiljof anarroa-andapeclaltTpe^riicidoea 
not rwiUy require tie long pprenticeahip of pre-machino daya, and men ario aerro tine are 
better de*«Jibedaatanii-akilliii Even then tiaro are occnmtiona which cannot verjeaidy be 
deaonbed a* killed, aemi-atilled o onakilled, but teem t lall mto two of theae daiaea. And 
when th manageri of induatnal eatabljahmenta found themaelvea confronted With a cenrua 
lohadule ahioh recogntaod only black and white and law nothing grey they natnrallT loond 
■tall great/a diffioulty m olamfyuig the temi-akilled. According thera are probably aome 
inconsxtmnca m tie claiaifioation mada in tie tailca. But not all appamit inconeiatcDaca 
are teaL Hen wioae occupatJon haa th aame name in two fatabluhintiita mar do drfierent 
wort A motoT-dnTar for mitanea i» reaJonably deacribcd aa nnaHDed but when an eatab- 
liahmerrt emplor* as drnrer a fitter who has fpecialised in motor-car work and doea aH or moat 
of th rurnraairr renam to tha can h dnyea h has been described as aHHed a ao-caii d dock 
winder may be a akdled man who keeps a Isxg nombei of clocks in repair Generally th det 
cnption of ikdled or unalolled has bsen sdoptsd for each occupation in aooordance with the 
deecnption prea by the majority of the seh^olo* for each kmd of sitail*iiiietrt but where 
any oonsjderail uumbeza were invnlrBd, or rriiere tisre was reason to snppoae the oooupaben- 
rcK^rd had otlw than Its usual meaning, a referenoe was mad to ths manager to settle tha point. 
Appnsirtwss to »killed trades iswe bean treated ss skilled fanmea, oreneen or mistnoi hara 
bew treated on thar manta ti^ are BOQiinnes properly regarded as skilled ahhonghtb gangs 
th y eontrol are entarely uaskiDed 

In the whole number of estabhahmentB the ekilled wortinen form abont one- 
fourth, and the onekilleid *b<nrt three- fonrtita of the total labour The proportionB- 
of the aJalled differ couaiderEbly m the different mdoatnaB being ae low aa 2 per 
cent m the tea, coffee and rubber etc. plantationa much liigher ^ per cent.) m 
theteitiloa and over half m the metal and machinery workahope, ^e proportion, 
of women u about 1 to every 12 men among the BkflW and the number of children 
IB negligible a few being retomed from the cottnn mill* and coliionea. Amcaiff 
the ordinary Inbouren, howerrer there ii one adult woman to every two men and 
one child to every ■even adultly In the larger mduatnea which are comparable 
to thoBe of the 1011 ichedule the mcreafle m the ^tilled workmen hai been 28 per 
cent end m the unBlalled 21 per cent a natural difference due aa m the case of 
the auperyumg Btaff to the progreas made m inch induatnea ai mmea, textilea 
and metal wortmg The drop m the proportiona of aduh women from 561 to 516 
per 1 000 men end of children from 101 to 141 per 1 000 adulta u largely due to 
the mtroduotion of reatnoticma on female and infant employment women have 
declined m proportion canapicuously m the mining metal and dren induatriee, 
but have iii««aaed m the plantations. I am not mclmed to put very much faith 
m the figuree of children. Children arc vc^ eaaily overlooked either through care- 
leameaB or dectgu and their position in the mine* and worloshopa la always apt 
to be lomewhat smbiguoua. W o have already traced the origin of a good deal 
of the industrial labour in Chapter III (Bnrthpltcc) It haa not been poaafble to 
prepare tablca ahowtng m anv detail the caste and birthplace of the Bkilled and 
unskilled workmen for aU India and the subject is best studied m the individual 
reports of the Province*- Some further information will bo found on the lubjcct 
m paragraph ^44 where labour i* dealt srith pencrallv 

241 Of the total niimber of mdustnal establishment b 61 per cent, use power of 
some kind the power being steam in 54 per cent, 
of the total number and therefore m conudrraWy 
more than half of the concerns which use power 
The detailed figuree of engine* and horse-power 
moBt be ueed with aome coution as it is a mMttet of 
considerable difficulty to obtain a ecu rate figuree 
of thi* sort under the conditions in which the ren 
sns was taken Tbefigunwof power will bedbiefly 
of use for special studje* of the subject and It U 
not proposed to deal with this subject her© fn 
iletaD OD 1 * Qsed chiefly in the teitile indnstne« of Mestem India and in the- 
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plnut-.it ions luul iiic aiul (loui mills of .Soutli liuliii , water jiowci is mostly 
usoil m JBcngal the J’lmjali ami Madias ami gas engines aie chiefly found in 
:\lulrasnml Bomba), siipphmg powoi to the textile ginning plants and to 
the smaller metal and miscellaneous workshojis, and cofTce and floni mills 
\ grc'wmg number of these stnallei i oncerns arc using power plants especially 
m bonth India The number of nee mills using power increased m the district 
■of Tanjore from 21 m lOlJ to 211 m 1021 and from 1 to til and Jof to iS in 
Trichinopol) amlMadura, respectnch riling of the use of power in Bengal 
!Mr Thompson points out — 

‘Tlu ]uto mills d\\ irf e\er\ otlar iiuliihtn as iisirs of iiowcr, witli oiiaiius diwolojiing 
lit irh nine tiiius tlu oiurgt of those nstd m the collionos, vliich m turn m twice as iniirli ns 
in the cotton nulls or rulwn\ workshops Lkotncitc is In far tlio most con\<nitnt form in 
which power can lie t nnsmittod to difTtrt nt parts of a fnctort , and nhont a quarter of the 
mncluner\ of tlu jute mills is drneii m this manner Khctricit\ goneratid on the jiromiscs 
Is the fasountc iiuthod of drniim niichim r\ m railwm workshops, iimchmor\ and (Ugineiring 
works, and iron foundries, and has hetu adopttd in the most uj) to date of the pajicr mills 
while arms fnetorus shijnvTights’ worlshojts and to iv le'-a txtint jute jirtssts usi cUctricit) 

Mippfttd from outside” 

212 The subject nf femnle ami child l.ibnur m imlustrml concerns scheduled w omen and cWi 
m the special mdiistn vl c ensus has been dealt with m discussing the figures of null- 
Mclntl imlustncs ami establishments In the tot \l number of esialflishmcuts le- 
])ortcd just o\cr \ qu irt^r of the workers (incUulmg clnldrcu) are females all but 
S per cent of them being unskilled Inbourcrs 'j he lulult women (unskilled) num- 
horoO's per 1,000 ulult men nnd (he iirojinrtion of (he children of liolh sexes under 
1 1- \e.irs old IS 1 10 per 1,000 lulults B\ far the mnjontc of women labourers, 
ri; t22 out of ofOthousuul arc on the plantations, wheic (heir piujiortion per 
100 men, is as high is 04 (ho children being 100 jier 1,000 adults Women and 
chthlrcn arc also numerous m (ho textile and mmnig imhistries niul m the 
former there arc tO'^ adult women (unsktilcd) ])cr 1,000 men and m the latter 
■521 Xearh .10 per cent of the women cmplotcd m textile imlustncs are 
recorded ns skilled About G1 per cent of the total mimbci of childicn 
employed m organi/cd industries arc boys and the girls almost equal the 
bovs on the plantations and m the mines nnd form about one fifth of the 
child labour m the textile mdiisfrics In the larger industries (20 persons 
and above) both female and child labour has dropped since 191 1, the proportion 
of women (unskilled) being 515 now against 601 m 1011 per 1,000 men nnd 
the proportion of children per 1,000 adults 141 against 191 mlOll The figures 
vary curiously in different mcliistncs and suggest that the) arc not alto- 
gether trustworthy Women have increased m the plantations nnd textiles 
and declined m the mines Children have decreased m the plantations and tex- 
tiles and increased m the mmes Both women and children find considerable 
emplo) ment m the cstnblislimcnts connected w itli glass, potter) , cement nnd build- 
ing and to a less extent m those of food nnd dress The condition of female nnd 
child labour in industrial establisliments has recently formed the subject of special 
report after expert enqiiir)^ by officials of tfie Industries Department nnd I do not 
propose to toucli on the matter, thongli a certain amount of general mfonnation 
)vill be found m the Provincial Reports A special enquiry made in the United 
Provinces, )vith a viov to gnagethe efiects on the birth-rate of the employment 
of w omen m mdustrial concerns, is reported in paragraph 20 of Chapter XII of the 
United Provinces Report The statistics, sucli as they nie, 8ho)v that the average 
ratio of cliildcen living to women in industrial concerns and plantations (1 8) 

IS below that m tlio case of women living undei rural conditions (2 3) But the 
reported cases are not numerous enou^ to allow of the figures bemg at all 
conclusive, and much mder enquiries of the sort would have to be made before 
any definite inference as to the relative fertility of the agricultural and mdustrial 
classes could be admissible 

Statistics of the numbers of employes and other particulars relatmg to “ large 
industrial establishments of India ” are given m a volume issued by the Statis- 
tical Department of the Government of India These statistics, which distmguish 
government- oivned and company-oivned establishments and establishments 
employmg power and establishments not employmg power, are based (1) for all 
establishmentsunder the Factory Act on the presenbed periodical returns and (2) 
ior other concerns on such information as it was possible to collect from the local 
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tuthontitt or Irom mtnagerB, etc of fnotonea. The infoCTnatioii relate* to the 
year 1919 and purport b to giTe the average number of employee dutmg that year 
It IB admittedly imperfect m regard to aetabliBhPientB not under the Factory 
Act and no definite cxitenon has heen taken at to what oonatitutea an efftabliat 
ment for the purpoee of the return Under theee circumatancei it ib not poMoblo 
to uee the figures for purpooee of companeon with those of the Industrial CeniuB-. 
The total number of eetabliahmentu included m the hat la 6 S12 with 1 307 186 
employ^i compared with 13^0 eetabhahmcnt* and 1 800^267 employ^* 
(excluding plantatione) returned m the Industrial Bohedule*. 
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343 It was not considered poaaible to take a ocnsua of handlooms throughout 
India but m Bareral provmcea and states local 
mstmctiona were issued to the censui Btafi to aecer 
tarn and record the number of hnndlooinB m use 
m the towns and villjigofl eo as to gunge the extent 
of the cottage mdoitry of weaving The figurea 
are given m the margm There are no e imila r 
figure* of the past, with wh^oh to compere them 
it 11 not tuorefore poeeible yet to draw from 
them any conchuDon as to the progress of the 
cottage mdnstry Borne of the reports contain 
mformatiou regardtng the canditkcufl of work and 
of wagee and pnocs which may bo of intarest to 
the Industnal Uepartment but whi^ cannot uaefuDy be collated bare. Nor 
la it poasible as has already been expUmed, to aseess the number of handloom. 
weavenj m the country or in the various provmces. A large p«rt of the 
n eavmg is done not for profit but for home use by the familiee of ponwiis who 
have other whole time oooupationi. In Assam weaving is an established 
custom of the housewife and cloth n slwaya made for home use. From a calcula 
tion based on the imports of yam and cloth Mr Tallents mfers that the hand weav 
rag industry of Bihar and Onssa is holding its own. Comparing the ecooomio' 
advantagea of hand spinnmg and hand weaving he shown, by figures of coat and 
return that there can be no profitable future for hand-spinning — 

It cle* thertfoTB that even cm tie Msamption that the c^ovt erf tpmnmg th thread ta 
d it a ill not pay th weaver t n« hand-tpen yam. It u difficult t »ee how the nloriAa 
can be lad* an eetmoTnic propoait n in tha prortnee o how the hand wea era fan avoid getting 
the loppliea of yam from the milla. The act la, aa jxanted ont by Uaraball that texti] 
matmils redd ered by nature n atandardirfd pmuarr four well amted for iraaai har^ 
nrt taEdardiied fljuaied pmdncta C titm and wt>oJ hoti lend th irae} c t 

belaxlout Borderlv rray bv ma hinerv and thir>i to I apnn into vam, Ih jamanjpfled 
by th Buh* la atremw owre andonn and eaBer to wear than the land-aptm ari ty the 
nuD moreorer can bTend the raw cotton ao aa to prod re th beat eanlta n way In wlu h th 
nd dual cannot Even- advantage therefore hca a tth th mill -spun yam. The difflcnlty of 
the reauhing utnation from the h*^ W eavw point of view fa tw o fold When he j nrehaaea 
hn hanta f miU-apna vam h haa t pay aW foe the coat of reefu^ hnudhug and lab f for 
the iniH,owi}e profit th aaleaman ccannuaainn, th freight and the mJdiDerpan j fit to 
pa nothing f the fart that h baihnntelft fKch t from themaihetand teamditlorha weft 
before }! of which chargra the riraJ tmU-ewner cacape* but, worst than thia, the mdf 

whl h aoppl ea the yam laalw a nval wea er f doth and weD ware of the f ct. It ndnd 
HTprmna that th hamflooin weaver eiftting aa he does t th tender nieme* of th milb 
which can peoduce Bo per cent f tha diff emit londa of srtide* which he prodocea jnat weD 
if not better managM to maintain hia place in the ann Tha tecret of hi* aneceai appeiira to be 

ntheUetthath hat t hw dopoaol th labour of hit wotnen and cHldrea who otherwiae would 

not b* engaged n prodartioa f any land conaeqnently he ta able to get all hh preCnrfnary 
proc<“»<<i done tree of chaipe ITardat on wrth »h nnJIanmvtaJwaja be aourtco/ wealneaa 
t him. but he haa managed t atrogglv «invt rt ao far and there tcema to be no room why hia 
podti n hooJd not be atrm|rthentd aa hk other handicapa re tainiWied by the {ntrodnetk* 
I mpreved ppftance* ndmethed f mark et ting Th caae of hand wenTlw g 1 difler 

rot There rv pewd in the nhivato yea whro H the memhen fiJ imfiy are laay 
inth fieW h t there re al*o periods when this i» not th ewae nd when th* family raidle 
At pu h time* there i muchUhou nmmngto wa< and mpfeaeope fornom form {aeeondaiy 
ocnipatlon The caltbato who conld hnng himself nd hi tuniir to leant the art 
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nud f Kc tlic iiutml outl ^ ol n loom nml connocti (1 uppliaiico^^ (si\ IN 2*3) \sonUl hiniFoU 
the rhfterem e m co^t bet^\oen tlie cloth ^\luch he hiUh nncl the jam of \shich it i^ \so\< u oi 
it pro‘'Out pnee-' (m\ Re 1-2) o\or cich chndihnindQdch^ari U‘?td ni lus faimh TIu mitinl 
outh\ on the loom could he rtcouped m a couple of \ears and there ifttr the moruv Mi\cd 
would he sluir jirofit irnud weaMim conducted on tluvi Imc^ utiuld l)c tiv sound econo- 
mu dl\ js It would lu acce])( thh to tin si nt imeut*' of the jieoplt ♦ 

In the United ProMnees tlicn? is n diop m the niiinboi of tlioso lecordcd ns 
ImMu^ textile occupition^^ and m anah^inu thefi^^uresMi Ed}c traces tlio loss to 
the indigenous industn nitlior tlian the organized industn, thoimh he tlnnKs the 
figures loo imperfect to indicate tlio extent of the mo\cment either (K 

cottage mdustrv as aiuillar} to agnoulture he wiites — 

‘‘ Industn of tin third t\pe \b (harh what is hv<i puitid to tlu (oiuhtums and nuis of 
thi countn, c<pcnvll\ of tho^i pirl^ of the count r\ wlicre aprii uUurt is prtc iriou^' Tlu hulk 
of the popuiiitiouiv n»»rKuUunil and agncullurt lu ro moan^ ordmard) tlu growing hanostmg 
and (hspo« 5 il of two crops ui the m ir and not the nu\id fmninu familiar m Rngland Agn 
cnltnrc of tins kind unohesMn hard work for rert im shoii pmod*- ginendh two sowings 
two hnncsts, an otr ision d wicding in the rams and thrcf watcrmgH m iht cold woatlicr- and 
almost conqiUtc inictiMt\ for tlu rt^ of the \cir In pret nrious tnu ts maellMt^ nun hi 
uniwoidnhlc for n whole s<. isqu or cm u for a whoU Mar Tlicsc periods of inacti\it\ arc, in 
the great iimjorit\ ofri'^is, spmt niidl(ni‘‘s WHiert tlu cull n ator piirsms home cnift whuli 
wtII ompio} Imuscif and his fninih at tmu s wlun tin} are not nqiurcil in the fields- i cnifl 
m which coni inuit\ of i miiloMucnt js not i s^cnlial— tlu jirorctds of that craft an a KiMng from 
and therefore clear g*un The most tipied of such crafts whicli political cnntro\crs\ 
lins uindc familiar^ and tlu out. which is most wideU pursued is the product inu of hoimspun 
cloth Others lime alrcad\ hcf n nlludt d f o WciMng is a cot tngc indust n for all tiic impetus 
supplied In a jiohtical movement ajipnr^ to he on thcdctlnu U has fnilid to advance jinrtlv 
pcrlinjis htaiuse the * Gundhi char! ha on who^'i luc the movement moists jiroduns a varn 
whuh — sol amcrcdibU mfomied— owing to its unevenn^ almost nnusdik Ihit howcvir 
adapt eil cottage industries mnv he to local conditions, the cottage craftsnian 1 ms no capital 
and no buEincss cnpacit) Thi so tilings must he supplied from out side and w hero the industrv 
IS flourishing thev arc so supplied TTand-w caving is a process winch can he taken u]) and 

left ofTatam time, nndat whiclinll momhers of tlic fnmih 
2s umhfr ptr JO OCO CTii assist It requires littlo capita] ind its product can 
trio are aho trf avert w^al hv tlu producer Or can find a read} market For 

Vear I the Insf few \cars I lie people have hcoii advised with an 

Culti Iirld cloqucnct wliosc VC 13 volume might he expected to ])fr 

vators la ourerr to adopt this craft ai inn^sc Yet tlic marginal 

_ - figures show that no result lias so far been achieved Tins 

24 n IP unfortunate and buqinsmg , ])crlmps tlio rcapou m that 

])uhlic men Jinvc forgotten to combine sound technical 
idvice until their political projingnnda Tlicrc is here 
another illustration of the fact tliuf pohl its benefit no one but tht politician 

In Bengal cotton spinning and wcaMiig supports 521 000 persons and the 
number has nscii m tlic decade Of the liandlooms 111 use m the factories of Bengal 
more than onc-tlurd arc fitted vvnth tlie flj-slmttle, which is not nearly so common 
m Assam or Bihar and Orissa and is comparatively rare m the United Provmces 
The position of the handloom weaver m Madras is discussed in the report, but it is 
hopeless to collate tlie figures at different censuses of persons supported as they 
are evidentlj untrustworthy, though the drop at the present census has probably 
some basis in fact The writer of the Industrial section m tlie i\Iadras Report 
remarks — 

“ The attempt to organize the handloom mdustr^ in small factories has definitely 2 )roved 
& failure chiefly owing to the indolence and mdieciplme of the workers, though such factones 
would greatly reduce the time taken in prelmunaiy processes AVitli the labonous methods of 
warping and sizing now employed the average outturn of the handloom weaver does not much 
exceed 100 lb of cloth per licad per annum The popularization of the fly-shuttle has, however, 
done something to increase the output and attempts arc being made by the weavung branch of 
the Department of Industncs to introduce simple machinery to be w orked by groups of wcav'^ers 
without bnnging them into factones which should further increase their capacity to earn. But 
ns was observed in 1911 the future of the handloom industry depends almost entirely upon the 
improvement of the hand weaver lumself 

The fly-shuttle is largely used in the Tamil districts In the Hyderabad State 
the number of looms with the fly-shuttle far exceeds those without, the figures 
being 84,392 with and 31,042 without, the Telmgana workers generally usmg the fly 
shuttle In the Bombay Presidency no census of looms was taken Mr Sedgwick 
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Kaw attempted to aeparato tVie figuiea of textile liom© 'woiksrs, but he points out 
that any companson with thoee of previous yean n vittatod by the large number 
of the olww* who are retumed m the genenil catoMry of labourara gmd woitnieji 
otherwise unspecified, and there ii unfortunatdy the eajne drawbaot m the fi^furee 
of most other provmoei, TVe must then, on the whole oonclnde that any eetnnate 
of the tendency of the home-weaTnm mduitry baaed on the oenaus figure! is at 
present mconclaKive, But the record of the handloom census, if it is contmoed 
may ofiord matenal for a better eatimate at a future census. The rtatement below 
givee comparative figures of the numher* in 1911 and 1921 of the chief weaving 
oaatee m some of the Provmoee, who retumed their ocoupabons as weaTcrs. Aa 
will be aeen the figure* vary ccnaiderably and for reaaouB aireedy given I place 
littie reliance upon them. 
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244 The Word “ labour covers a nmltitudo of penona perfotmmg difierent 
kinds of aimjde occupabona, the actual type of cm 
ployment varying accordmg to the •eeson of the 
year and the nature of the demand. It ia not 
possible aa we shall see to Isolate aa a distmot 
class the labourem of India and treat them aa 
a eeparate subject of atatistical enquiry but we 
have already ducuaaed the occupations, castes and 
origins of a large section of the labounng claasea 
oonnectioa with amKultural and iudustrial 
pries of labourers included in the clasaifiod 
, table Besdea theae peraons who actually 


employment. The ^ 
acheme are shown m the i ^ 
ascribed tbemselvea as labooien there are a number of categories which contain a 
oonsideiabte proporbosi of what may be called 
labour of which port la iJeftnitely associated 
with the pertjcnlar mduitry but much is only 
temporarily attached and belongs to the fluid 
mass of general labour available for every land 
of muknied employment. The chief catogone# 




of this 
nearly 


kind total up to about 12 m til tons of perwms supported, of whomperhaps 
one-half or 0 miTlKint, may be placed m the dasi of " labour.” To tbiw* 
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must a^nin 1 )C added a large and uidcfinitc nuinbci of petty cultivators, who 
form seasonal resctxe of labour a\ailablc both for agnculturc and for indus- 
tries Bodlm^ wiWx llio cln^scs ^^ho returned tlicinfcchc^ ns citlicr field labourors 

or Inbonrcrs unspecified and fonn tbo 
ri<M bulk of labour proj)cr ^^c find tlicin dis- 

I i tnbuted over tlio countr} ns in the inar- 

already seen m Chapter 

Jll (Birthplace) tlmt the largo labour 
4(’2^1<o I’onoll cs arc found chicfl} among the loucr 

classes of the centre and south of the 
31 41 107 3^^1 country The centre supplies the tea 

' plantations and mining industries of tbo 

eastern proxmccs, the south meets tlic southern mdustnal demand and 
the bulk of the Burma and o\ersens demand, nhilc the more technical 
industries in the cities of the AAestern ProMiiccs arc supplied chiefly from 
the neighbouring agneultunl tracts Some \aluablc information has been 
gi\eu m the pronncial reports regarding the local conditions of housing, nages, 
reenntmont and so forth, vliicli will bo of interest to those who arc making 
a specnl stud\ of the subject It is onh possible m tins report to quote 
some of the passages whieli deni with (he more general aspects of the distribution 
and charictcr of Indian labour 

215 Of the diaractei of general labour m Bihar and Orissa Mr Tallents cimmcKr or intonr- 
writes — 

** lliero IS a coasukrcMe local ilcnmad lor th(‘ nii*^cilInnrous inboar rcj^riuntcd In tins 
group which requires no spccinl skill or cxpcnonct hoond whnt a cooho ran^ bo txjactcd to 
ncquiromtluiordman couist of Juscart orniconnoMon forinslancc wntlitlu roust ruction or re- 
pair of roadsand builduicsfor Go\ enuiuntor the local liodn sor with ra!lwa\ works or tlic thou- 
sand and one minor act!\ dies of the local contractor Labourers of this kind emigrate m thou- 
sands to Bengal but a considerable demand for them oMsts ni the pro\inc( It is persons of 
this type who arc n\clud< d in group 187 and in ordt r to obtain a more distinct idea of tluir cir- 
cumstancts a set of questions was drawn up and circulated tliroughoiit the proMneo to winch 
o\cr80re])bcs were rcccit ed from contractors, both sninll and great The demand and siipph 
of labour for work of this kind is ngulatcd In the seasons On the one hand the contractors 
require labour from Juh to October or Xo\ ember for consolidating ]nicl a roads and from !No- 
\ ember to Februura for npamng Ju(cha roads and other forms of earth work while bridges 
arc repaired and hiuldnigs erected most cont cniuitl> m the cold and the liot weather On the 
other hand the labourers arc not casil} obtainable inthocultnatingand harvesting seasons — 
complaints on this licad arc uiuMrwil — when tlic demand for and price of agncultural labour 
rises This fact sliows that tlic distinction betw(Mi und( fined and agricultural labourers is 
not a hard and fast one, so that if thecuisus wastnkcninsnv Jul) nconsidirabh transfer would 
probably take place from group 187 to group 5 Jn Bihar the cnstis m most demand for earth- 
work are ^unn as and Boldnih or ni some places Binds, though all the usual castes such as G Ga- 
ins, Koins, Clinmars, Dosadhs, and c\ cn Bmlimnns and Bajpiits arc mentioned For masonry 
work Muliammadans are preferred and amongst Hindus Gonrs and Tclis In Onssa, the castes 
usually craplo} ed arc the Banns, Chasas, Bans and Khandnits while a certain number of Snntnis 
from the states find cmplojuncnt in Balnsore In Cliota Nagpur the castes are more \arious 
The local abonginal tnbes do most of the earth-work In llaJMinbagli the Bliuiyas are pre- 
ferred for earth-work and the Kandus wlio are akin to the Gonrs for masomy In Banchi 
the Oraons and Mundas do much of the unskilled w ork while that whicli xequircs xathor greater 
skill 18 done by Muhammadans, Dosndlis and Loliars luPalamau, Nuniy’’aBand Oraons aro 
preferred for earth-work In Manbhum, whore the draw of the coal-field and the factories 
18 felt, Santals, Bauns, Koras and Kurniis arc most commonly employ ed The Hos m Smgh- 
bhum aro generally employed on daily labour and the Oraons on contract work — a preference 
which they show also at Jamshedpur The Santals in the Santal Parganas arc commonly em- 
ployed on earth-work while jMuhammndans and Nuniyas arc engaged for breaking ballast 
In SambalpuT it is the Gandas and Sahara who do the earth-work and tlio Kols, i e , the Oraons, 

Mundas and Khan as who are employed on the buildings Generally speaking however the 
local abonginal tribes do the earth-work, while the lower Hindu castes and the Muhammadans 
do the work in which a rather higher degree of skill is reqmred The labour is mostly local 
In South Bihar some of it comes from North Bihar and in both North and South Bihar some 
of it comes from the adjacent distncts of the TJmtcd Provinces In Onssa the labour is local ) 
labourers drift from Cuttack to Pun and from Pun to Cuttack, but as a whole Onssa supplies 
its own demand for labour of this kind In the Chota Nagpur Plateau also the labour employed 
18 of local origin except that the Shahabad labourer finds his way into Palamau and the Cuttack 
labourer into Angul Labourers can usually bo obtained without the assistance of a reormting^ 
agency but if any difficulty is experienced an emissary in the shape of a mate or gomasiha is sent 
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<)cit armed tdrUM* to look foi m«D. Adrasoet abo are ooctmMiilT grrm eren -wliea the 
iabxtr oomet of it* on accord aod raij irom tlie equmlest of a ntira to a suaitt » nfpm 
the Urgei coctractoia tometone* rmi^oj nb-ecmtiaeton and in that caae the adrancea are made 
to them. Where a eontraotor n in the hahit of taking contiaoti erorj j^ear in the tame imgh 
bcnorhood, th tame laboanrt aid often come and wo^ for him from year to year Int there 
« nothing to bmd ftnjJoyed to employee except local cooTenicDce,’’ 

Of couditione m the Central Provmcee ilx Roughtan imtee — 

There ate three mam Ubom recroitmg gronnde for thit prormcei. In the north Rearah 
'Hate mppbee Kda, the traditianal earth worker*, and other cartoe m the aovth-eaet Qondb 
od Chamar* are reomlted from the dateieti and etatee of ChkettiyA and m the aozrth a 
nambes' f Tehigii oaetee leaTe the Nuam domiiLiana for employXMnt on the coal 

mine*. In addition a eertam amount of laboto ts bron^it frocn -ranoua parti of the United 
pTOTmo». Theae aroaa are the jAaeee from which labour u roennted for ipeeifto porpoaei. 
The eotton uvhiitry dexw not u a role lend ontsde for rearm ti, but to emilla obtain their roppbea 
from applicanti at then- gatoi who may or may not be natiTei of th datect 

Two lyitemi of leeiuiUitent are employed Ageoti may b« lent to the rearnftrng ueu 
who are l erranti of rwcrgittng ^tibhihmeati theypay thelibomwr theaxpoareofhujcrarQ^ 
md abo advance hrm * mm of money ai an mdnnerneiit to leave hu heune or lalxnr may m 
booght from a private oontraotor at lo nmoh tmw head. In one of th fTKauifi. ecwl imn« a 
j(ang of Hob wai working iinds a Paihan head man. Thb gang wmi reoentlT working on th* 
Ifal^rad Canal head wtuki m toe Raipor dtetnet, had then been employed on railway earth* 
work in CSianda, and finally had reached the eoal mine. Ai raeh traiufer ocomred, the head* 
man receiTed a turn which wmamppovodt repieaect the loam outatamlingigainitth labooreta 
in their pceviooi work. In thia caio it ii dcmbtful if the Uboorem themaolTe* ever reoeivwd 
any of the advmnoea in oato. Where advance* are dnoetly paid to the Uboorwi the anwnmt 
nde* eonadarwily In the Chanda ooaliWda aa mnoh ai Ba. M) pec Ubooror i* paid for Im- 
ndgiMta from the United Prormoei, and Hi 10-10 for Uboum* from Hyderatad State, 
Ri. 60 peiheadmaybepaidforChhattugaiiIahoarmmto manganoie minea Th advaaee 
vatem u a Tieloui one, which u to to advantage nerther of the labouren nor of the wnpkiyori. 
The advance ii leldom if ever repaid, and though the nure reputaUa empioyen have agree* 
moxta by which they dioEne to employ labooreti reemrted bjr other oonoena, there la aJ^yi 
a namb« od tzoaHer and leas lorupoloui employer* who avad the expeiw* of Impoitatioii of 
labour by bribing the labocrer* of a netghboonng conocm to deeart to them. Prom th pant 
of new id tot lahounr abo the lyitMii U omatuuetoiy aa It faatem bout fui « Io«d of 
deb* to toe avadanoe ot wkieh he devote* much inganaity At pr ea e at, however ft la to* only 
uMthud by which labour can be recruited from a dutanee, and even if vragai wire rabed to aa 
to attract labour without advancm it ti the expenence of mo*t employer* the labourer 
when he bai rece i ve d tolBciant for hu mamtaeance, ceaae* to work, to tlv<t ^ xi*a of wage* fa 
g*ii«*IIy aooompamai by a oorrerpomlmg deervaa* m the work don*. Apart from thelaiw* 
advanoe* n iworuitmant, the labourer generally teeki to get advajKtw dtmng toe oourae odlda 
employmant- In manv of the cotton mill* monthly wage* ar* paid 3 or * weeki after th* end 
of toe month m wklob tb«y were earned. If the labouier wuh^ for aa advance loon, b* ob- 
tained It againrt to* leourity of hi* earned wage*, and inteceet generally t tie rat* of 37I 
per e*nt wa» charged to kmi. The charging f lalereet howerer ha* now be*o dbeontfaued, 
probably as a e«ah of thi organisation oflaboui m the Bombay mTH* , 

.At toe tune that the cema wastak*nthe*npply f laboor had been V«iy Mrioody donl 
naked bv to mortality of the Infl tnia op* d *0110, aid ft ndglit ha v* been expected that a poa 
uon would have adbm m which the mpjJy of labour waa totaliy inadequate 9 ach,boacTor 
was CO* tos case. Bad h be«n so th law f supply and demand would inevitably ha c«s*ed 
wage* to na* moi* than prices, while the companson tn*d in Chapter I sboa that tka b no* 
V}. Owing to the lystem common in mdowtrUi eentm f pavmg labowr partly by of 

grain mpplied bdow toe market puce, it a dlffienlt to estonate toe real increase in induatiial 
wag**. Cask wage* however hare aeldom ruea hr more than fiO per emt. That the total 
■in^y of labour b not inadeqoats m shown by th* fact that agriculture, on which to* maiotrty 
of to population dspendt for Its Eving does DO* employ labour fully all to ysarrouixL nere 
re large portioTa of the province m a hick to* lian/erop a hkh a reaped at the end of the lains, 
nthe nJy etup of unportanc* toat i grown, sod when this crop gathered, there vaicarelty 
of employment nnt 3 shortly before the break f the next monsoon. Usd there been a rrw] 
toorUgo of labour *0011011110 ooniBtiou wrmld har compelled a more ictentifie cEstnbutkin of 
work. U 1 f course tm that there a hwivy seasonal demand suck a occar* In Berar at 
th tim of cotton pkting or a th* north foe the aheat harrm, but thb »s met by a convs. 
ponding movwment of tke population. Tk flow / industrial labour natariDy depentb oca 
ajtnculttcral demands. If tkere b a pood cotton crop th* gin* In tke M ratba Plain eonntiy 
cerapet* for labour from Ebrembet until well nto tbs hot weather Certain lad ostries ala y* 
aniftr from lack of labour owing t cast prsjudics against work of iwrticub kind to* 
real asiar* eft a are short of work a* the aambrr of cs tei wkiei aiD work beoeatk to ratioe* 
dth earthbbtmt<^ ‘timllariy nmngxne«eroin*-i d not depmd Urpdy on local labotrr abteb 
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Is Olll^ on\plo\od oil Iiglitir noik Thin, thoroforo, koL]) ii jieriuaueiil hupjih of labour At 
the time of the census tiu larj;i r nuius nore ki epuig u]) tlieir output al)o\c the donmncl, which 
was slack, lu ordtr to ntain their labour In the Tubbulpore mdustriul centres labour was 
umdcqnate at the time of tlie census but has siiue bctu forthconunf^ in su(hcicuc\ In the 
cotton couutn the situation of tlie null or pn is an important factor in the labour supph lu 
Jlineanghat and Burhinpur, throujth which places labour passes from Chanda and thoFOUth, 
and from Bomba\, the supph is sildom ]imd<H]imte, while in thecintre of the Maratha Plain 
iho stream of labour ma\ be jinictiCMilh dried up Indore industrial demands are satisfied But 
the p ueril conclusion Is that althom:h the labour snppl^ nun bcinaduputi at certain seasons 
of the Mar and teinporanh for e\tn loiipr pi nods, the supph is, on the wliole, quite sufli- 
ciont and lan be nun used b\ an improM,mtnt in wages and general conditions " 

Mr ]Ccl\c contrasts the conditions of laliounn the United ProMiiccs with tlioso 
of England in the following passige — 

* \ large jurt of this labour force ispermau* nth attached totliclnnd a\cr} small part — 
LOiisidembh Uss than 100,000 actual workers— is pcnnanontlj attached to certain organized 
mdu-stnes \Miat riniainsis mosth persons n uh to pul their hnuds to an} work that offers, 
but onh in the best resort at a distance fromtluir homes There would probabh bo sufTicicnt 
labour to met t the pri si nt iici ds of the proMuro if eiiterpnscs requiring it were dispersed o^c^ 
the count r\ ind wtre abb to time tin ir demands so as to avoid the busv agricultural seasons 
Unfortunatoh neither of thise conditions is fulfilled \s to the first, the tendenev is all to- 
wards concent rat ion pniicipalh at Ciwnpon \L'ra and other big cities \s to the second, 
the busv mouths arc March April luh , ^iptembir, Oitobir and Novembir the smaller 
ti \tile conccnis flour mills, sucar fai torn s, and rosfl and railwav ( onstnuaion are to some ex- 
tent ihh to avoid thc^e umnths Butgoiurallv speiking (V(*rv one is erv mg for labour at tho 
simt timi and tspuiallv m the told wiatlnr The hiarcitv of labour is well illustratid b\ 
lomprrison with tho st itistics of Lugland and Walts In tho lutti r i ounlrv , labourers (actual 
vsorkrrs) uumlar 71 pir cent of ill worlirs lu tins province, if it bo assuimd that of the 
live ind a half million pti^ons btlii v td to la Mipjjortul bv ‘ Labour ” tlircc million — a gene- 
rous allowano — an lu luul work« rs labourers (actual workora) number 12 })cr i cut of all work- 
« rs The fi'^in s for agrirultund labour an still more roinarkalile In Lugland and Maks to 
tvirv 1 000 farnursthere are *1 020 agnculiuriil laboun rs lutlic Lmti d Ikovinc(,sto cver}^ 

I 000 cultivators tUm irc onlv 12 1 agricultural labounrs Tin so an tin ])roportions for 
ictnal vvorki p. in cm li cast Two obvious but imjiortaut loncIuMous can bo driwn from those 
figures On the oin' liand labour in this provinct is not lutitlcd to and is never likelv to 
attain, inv considerabk political powi r On tho other hand it lias, and can exercise if and when 
It elects to do so enormous industrial power Being hcriouslc sliort of roquironn nts, it is in 
a position to diet ite to the cmplov or being numcncallv weak it is not m a position to 
dictate to the State It can then fore bring jircssure to licar on tlio State onU through the 
«mplovcr In Lnglana on the coutnirv labour being adoquateto requirements and therefore 
numcncallv strong is more powerful tis a ik the State tlianvi^ a vt^ tlie emplo}er and has 
loirnt to bnng pro'^suro to boar on the emjilov or through tlu State 

'Mr Boag writes of the ndequac} of labour m Madras — 

” V question of the first importance to Aladras winch is mainlv dependent on agriculture 
is the sufhciencv of the supph of agricultural labour The census statistics b} themselves 
do not throw much light on the subject , butb} comparing tho present proportion of labourers 
to landowners with that which obtained in 101], uc mav get some notion how conditions arc 
moving In 1001 there were 270 working labourers for every 1,000 ])ersons (workers and de- 
pendants) supported bv the other agricultural occupations , in 1911 this proportion liad fallen 
to 245 , m 1921 it was onlv 212 There is no doubt tint these figures reflect tho great increase 
in emigration which we have seen occiirnng m the closing } cars of the decade The figures 
will aflord but cold comfort to those who see in emigration nothing beyond tho fact that it de- 
nudes the diRtnct of its a gn cultural labour Casual agricultural labour is gcncrall} paid m gram, 
at tho rate of 5 to 8 annus a day for a man or 3 to 1 annas for a woman Tho farm servant is 
paid in a varietv^ of ways, his condition vanes from practical slav’^or} to comparative inde- 
pendence , but such is the custom of the countr} that tho master ncarl} always contnves to 
get his servant into his debt, and thus obtains a powerful liold over him in case ho thinks of 
leaving his service Sometimes those sorv ants are paid a fixed annual quantity of grain , some- 
tunes all the} can claim is a specified share of tho }aold of their master’s land , m other locali- 
ties these methods are combined Of late years labourers generally hav^’o begun to bestir them- 
selves to secure better conditions , and this spirit has spread in some places oven to that most 
consorvativ e of men, tho agncultural labourer Tho labour of tho East Const has for a genera- 
tion or more boon in tho habit of emigrating to Burma, Ceylon or the Straits vvhenov^er times 
were bad, or the master was more than usually troublesome, and in Tanj ore district at any 
late the labourers know well how to use tho tlircat of emigration to extort better conditions 
from the master Of late too the Government have started an organization to make a special 
stud} of labour and so far as may be possible to improve the conditions under which it works 
Labour has learnt to assert itself and nothing that the master can do will over succeed in driv- 
ing it back to the squalid stupor from which it has just been loused ” 
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SrcHon 71 — 11 1 OcrupnttonM <t TToujw, 

246, Tie occnpatjciii ciTvcncD 6H (il iliUd nr h U dicij Tetlc V Ttepro- 
porbon of fenmle to male ifOtiuB in Ite ■pi cle jcinlftun ii tio'm ai 465 p«r 
miDe TBefifforea hcfferer aie fvlptt U ll( i itttifirdcij ferltuef alifady de- 
icnied m derfmg with tie dietircticn cl utilci rrd dcjcndant and the ratio 
gives an entirelT inaccurate impieawcn cl nj itcjfilci tccncmio truth. As 
Mr Grantham (Bmuia) remadra — 

A Toman ifho giTO onlj a utiaTI jait ti her tinw to a ciLUiierated oceopatian cormia 
m it as a woctk* ] wt aa moch aa n ui uLt, tpcnda bB tia » Uaf. hcru a at ta occupation, 
Lomeafly many fenilc wmiera ahotJa I aL< l ua ooc j d pnu jaily m domcatic dabe*,. 
and haring thar rtmimfirated ootujati ni i I ‘O'- at»ona then a much fairar 
deacuptaon of thtcr oocnpatioDa monld ho clluL c It ntt il i li) a mattM of campamon 
■with lie dgnroB for malta rt ft a mattei of ■« nn I iiccHtL a tinp tune at occupa 
tiona in tho same 'way aa lues ordinanl} dli,{ if ill fU ■arlh osiy th mjoo 
■ woiglit aa thoao -who pro only a little tune. At ncunil tJ al^^it a p erha^ the moat hn 
pwrtant matance namely th 'weaimi^ mniutnia li ^ uni loi hcoarathe acmmhaTe 
a lojm ahrayt ready t r a httl woaTing to be d< a htji tune oon be aporod froin hooie- 
hold dotis Irttlo by little in odd inomenti a pitx. ) d th n mjl Ud and th ondt of tha 
tamily budget help^ to meet In other houaLt, i] nail) ahei ther re more danghteit 
than are required to m cooking etc. aome a men aiB t] enaliae m weaTing ana pTO 
up the greatar part of thnrfame to rt Stattitn ahi h iiol t diUunpujih thtte eaaea are oh- 
ytcfoaly nutleadmg and it la certain that d ah 1 tai f n al a i aero cramt d the 
flguxea would ha Tciy dLOerent frocn thoae actually tahulated. In great part of the delta the 
part takan by wtanea eren m agneoltnre aery n^UJ I rt-Lve t) j Lraj aJ conditicaa are 
held to forbid t. "Women plon^ nly rarely IL i w.t i ml 1 run- plant paddy a here 
the wmt« it deep. They take part m the reap ng L t ci.n n n.) nil tc th ertent of tying 
and gathsing aheaTOL Ther w not aa a ml nndtatoh the t hi tJung In other pwrta of the 
ooontiy eonditxina are dill vent. Inparti f Procnecliat Ml with kuiu^ acaU and ah^oir -water 
In tha nee-fiilda, tranaplantoig ia not ocmaidereda 1 pu ] t iw a man eaci pt m ape- 
(4al emnusataneea, and h will mi nak the banter h amid ncur Ly doing ft. But Ten to 
it wtmld bo f onnd that a lax { munber oJ th woewm m. jrdid u aoik a wrthaam kind of 
agncoHimt aa tlu4r prmdpal oocapation really p a m aniallpart t thaertuneto it and m 
Hagland women who only did aa much would not be regajded aa having an uornpiati on at ah. Bo 
too lot many oocopatiosa the tabolated iemaJ a orku g e a e«j amall proportion I them 
tone to the ooenpatjona ahown for them Uorco nth part a tnally tki n oy a omen b worth 
eonaidvatian. In a Utm nnmbei of the caa<a in ah ch a a nmn cUamled by Brnmau aa 
aaaiattng in hv hmbamxa work her ahare oonairta clueSy n locking th food for him and hla 
direct awatanta. Uany of tha women wera leco dod a agn nltund a rkna only beoanae 
atthetim of the prrtJnrihiaiy emiBoeration of th nnaikthi:} aei aitu Uy c&mping -with thal 
hoabanda and childreD besde th thrcahing floor ao that the a hul lam ly oonaidered ftaalf aa 
jointly en^ged in the work and in fact evw the tinnat baby a bo can toddle doea at thoae 
tmaea do ha ihaxa by heipcng to tend the catUa 

Tha flgttrta pren for female weerktn muat be interpreted lor each oecnpation according to 
tha oandiHona n^er which It a earned on. 1 h anm ^tai io ah occupationa of the recorded 
flgnrea laclodea -women who p-re weiy diflvurt proporti ni f thecr time to thoae occQpationa> 
and in fact it inchidea many who gl e no moT tun to th m thi ndid other acmtnah didnok 
oouidvtha oceaaional help they gave then haabaiwf conctrtut d an cpcmpati n, ao that it fa 
reaDy meanlnglfaB. An tteinpi waamade t get L ttii italatK Lj hat ne airrtod mad of 
women wk «Te the major part of thtcr tbeet hioaih k it It w iJdth n ha\( leen 
poaaibiat tahnbte female a cuken who gara Irtti tut to bouilcld dull oa g nrune workua 
of whom th occnpataonrecordedwaath prmcjj Jtcttjtfi mar f< al a th tcmjatJiBa re- 
corded for tha othaia aa anhaidbry to houae-keej up llnj u WB t d fl tUtiia m iueh caaii 
aaaman nd wife running chop tonther ana tak sp qtil ] t liL tc k until th wllehaa 
to oook dinner to tha ermngwhll herhcal edkei (.1 titi-bdancl I ut thraamf^hthav 
been left aaronghneaaea in th atahitic*. Th realdifLcuJty wti. that the Ijfct f th record 
waa not appreciated, and cocaequenlly enomerato a ciiuiaUj Udly ualmct d and 
tha record waa too badly made t be worth ctunpalatJin ao that the J ro] rt had to Le given 
up after aianuning tha tecorda of aotne onajl anaa in dotneta f r which th Deputy 
Commbajonerw had reported that th rtetrd Laa In n* ar mat Ij 

Bunllariy of the tribel wtunan Major Fowls (BeJachiftnn) wrrite* — 

"Ofthetnhwl woman it w»a noted in the 1011 Report — In theerr the baa no oecuration 
at all ah b a mere dependant on th family int which the waa Lorn or nt which aU baa 
marned Inaetnal/actah aoorofth ha d at w rl ra ntt f n dj tloijh ffiat fbirwoik 
i hcmaehold drndgetr and oth r lowly ULoor that ibe tnUvmaa eonaidera beoaath hb dignity 
If for Inatance It la the man who pJoogha th toil aowa th wedandwat a the crop itaUni 
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^oman who assists m the reaping and threshing, and '^hose special duty is the grinding of the 
daily corn, and the making of the daily bread Amongst the nomads the flocks and herds are 
the man’s special care, while the woman pitches the tent, milks and churns Whether nomad 
or villager, the woman is the unn ersal hewer of wood and drawer of water In fact, without 
her the tribesman’s life would not be worth Imng, and apart from other considerations it is 
no wonder that there arc so few indigenous bachelors in the Pro\*ince At the same time ask 
a tribesman to enumerate the workers in his houseliold and he will only give the number of 
full grown men deck mug to dignify his w omen folk with the title of workers, though she pro- 
bably often works a good deal harder than he does, and the difficulty remains as to how — 
from the census point of view — to classify tlus maid-of-all-work ” 

Dealing at present with occupation record in the population census we find cer- 
tain categones m which women workers are more numerous than men In the 
textile mdustnes spmnmg of cotton, wool, silk and other fibres is largely done by 
women, and both m cotton and wool spinning there are more than three tunes as 
many women workeis than men, while among the total number of textile workers 
the proportion of women workers per 1,000 men workers is as high as 642 
Another large mdustry m winch women workers exceed the men in numbers is 
the food mdustry where there are 1,259 females per 1,000 males The number of 
women who pound nee or grmd flour is more than five times the men and women 
are largely emplo 3 "ed m the tobacco trade The classes of nudwives, nurses and so 
forth and that of procurers and prostitutes naturally contam mostly women and 
among mdoor domestic servants women are numerous viz 519 per thousand men 
In the classes of unsloUed labour the proportion of women workers is high, viz 934 
among field labourers, 1,268 among grass sellers, 571 among fuel collectors, etc , 
while among the miners the proportion m the coal fields is 564 women per 1,000 
men Among ordmary cultivators the proportion is 396 but it nses to 898 on 
the tea, coffee, etc , plantations 

In comparmg the figures of the present census with that of last m respect of 

the proportion of women workers we have to re- 
member that the ratio of women m the population 
generally has dropped and that there is m parti- 
cular a shortage of young adult females The total 
number of women workers m the population m 
1911 was 466 agamst 455 m 1921 The compara- 
tive proportions m some of the mam mdustnes 
employing women are given m the margm Wo- 
men workers have dropped m proportion m al- 
most all the large female mdustnes In view 
of the change m the sex-ratio and the diffi culty 
m any case of distmguishmg between women 
workers and dependants it would be dangerous to draw any economic conclusions 
from the figures Similarly any comparison of the proportion of female workers 
would have to take mto consideration the sex-ratio and age-distnbution of the 
countnes compared Mr Thompson pomts out that, as compared with 141 
female workers over 10 years old m Bengal per 1,000 male workers, the propor- 
"fcion m England and Wales was 325 m 1911 The comparison is subject to the 
defect pomted out above, but there is no doubt as to the loss of power to the com- 
munity m India by the seclusion of women from productive employment other 
than cluld-bearmg Wntmg of economic conditions m the Punjab Mr Calvert 
on his book Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab ” remarks — 

“ There is a vast waste of female labour, due primarily to custom and prejudice In 
most other countries the proportion of female labour to the whole is high , while its efficiency 
IS equal to the tasks performed , the contribution to tbe national dividend resulting from this 
forms an appreciable part of the whole If there were in Western countnes a movement aim- 
ing at the exclusion of female labour from all except purely domestic tasks, that movement would 
endanger the whole economic fabnc, and, if successful, would involve those countnes in nun 
The Punjab discards what in England and elsewhere is an absolutely necessary element in the 
maintenance of their oivibsation The fact that there are tnbes, such as Brahmans and Baj- 
pnts, which do not allow theix womenfolk even to work in the fields is alone sufficient to explain 
their poverty The work of women as clerks, shopkeepers, post and telegraph operators, factory 
hands, etc , and in connection with the fish industi^, market garden, pit-tops, etc , has no counter- 
part hero In the course of generations the loss from this waste alone must have made material 
•progress almost impossible No European country could maintain its present standard of 
IiYiTur without the assistance derived from female labour ” 


Occuiwitlon 


Ordinary cnltlratonj 
PIrld labourers eto 
Plantatlona (61 
Coal mnes, etc 
TextUM 

Food Indnstrles 
Trade in foodstuffs 
Bealcrs In crass etc 
fuel 

Md wives eto. 

Indoor Kcrvnnts (181) 
Labourera unspecified 
TJnprodu<'tlve 


I\o of women work { 

ers per 1 000 men | 

1921 

1011 

890 : 

308 

840 

007 

898 

894 

52 

542 

642 

05" 

3 250 

3 047 

B27 

694 

1,208 

1 204 

1 827 

3 800 

2 141 1 

2,708 

519 

622 

780 

740 

501 

BOO 
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CHASTUt xn, — OCCUPATIOX 


Sedloii YJl — Occu.^J4U<ou 6i/ JBaca nnd Oommunity 
247 In deftlmfl with the vanou* occnpetums and gronpe of occnpatioM and 
efipecialh m deeciuxmg the mdnrtrud distribution of the people we have indi 
cated m many case* the class of people who are chi e fh engag^ in the vanous ooea 
petiflQ*. A comprehenatve survey of the fonctronal distribution of the population 
By religion or by social community for the whole of India is of little rain© even 
if rt were possible to prre it Imperial Tablao XX and XXT were designed to shotr 
respectiv^ occupations by ** Bchgien and by Haco or Caste but they are 
both optional taWei and have not been prepared by all Provmces except m the 
case of the occupatioiis of Europeans and Anglo-Indjans (Table XXI) In a social 
organmtion which is ao largeiv based on functional groups it would be of mteieat 
to ascertain from the statnrtuai how far traditional qccupatums are being abandonetL 
The figures, however ate for vanous reasons of very doubtful value. 'Where the 
traditional occupatHin, as m some of the lower group*, cames a stigma there is 
a reluctance to retom it so much so that m lladras it was decided to abandon 
anv reference to the traditiQnal occupation and the column was omitted. The 
terms cultivation agncaltorBl labour and labour unspecified are of 
such general mdairTeness that the^ form unfathomable reaervoin of doubtfol 
cases and their ramtiaiis dominate and obecure those of the less numerous cste- 
gones. Even where the table of occupation by religion and caste have been pre- 
pared they have frequently been presented without comment on, or analysi* of, 
the figmea and I am not prepared to discuss figures of this aort, which depend so 
much on local conditions, without the aasistance of local anslysis, Eor these 
reasons 1 have not had tables of occupation by communrty prepared for Tndm. u a 
whole and Imperial Table XXI shows the occupatians m general categones of 
Europeans and Angfo-lndians only Of the 105 40B male Europeans, 6J 538 
belong in some capacrtr to the category of Public Farce ».r the Army Navy Arr 
Force and Police over P 000 to Transport, i.©. largely railway officials and about 
6 000 to Public Administration 4 500 to Mines and Industne* 5 POO to pro- 
fessions 4 600 to trade while there are about 4,200 imperfect entnes, a number 
which together with the known deflaeucy m the census of European* generally 
somewhat detract* from the value of the detail*. The abnormal oonstitufHm 
of the foreign European population m exhibited by the imall number of depen 
dants. n* 62,000 as against 111 000 workers, whereas the number of Anglo- 
Indian dependants i* just about double the number of tbeir worker*. E early 
one-third of the Anglo-Indian males are eiiq)lo%’ed on Transport, i.e chiefly Bail 
w*^ and the remainder moatlr find emploYment as clerk* and upper snbordi^ 
nates. 
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SUBSmiARY TABLE L 


General distribution by occupation. 


Vumnn ter 10 000 or total Populatios 


Class. Bto ^vd Obler 


PERCBirrAiF rff FACHOLACT BOB-CLifiS 
AiH) Order cf 


PerMJW supported Actual 'Workeii. I Actual 'Worirars. 


Cepesdanta 


TOTAL 


10,000 


A -’FJtODJrOTIOK OF SAW JIATEHIALS 

« 

I — Expldtalion ol admah and Yesetaiion 

Pasture nud Agriculture 
(a> OrdinoTv cultinriton 

^^) OrojrtTf 0/ spfcial jvoducU and marlci gardening 


(<j) Forettry 
1(0 Pat of farm ttocb 
(«) Raidng of fmaU animnlM 
Fishing Qud hunting 

n. — Expldtitlon of minerals 

Mine* 

Qourrica of hard rocis 
Salt etc. 


B ^FltEPAFAnON AITD SUFFTT OF JTATEBIAr 
SUBSTANCfES 

HL—Indoftt? 

TextUea 

Hides aklna and hard materials from the animal Kinedom 

8 Wood 

9 Metals 

0 Ceramics 

1 ' Chemical products paroperly so called and analogous 

2 Food Industries 

3 Industde* of dress and the toilet 

4 Furniture indostrles 
Building industrltt 

6 Construction of means of transport 

7 Production and transmission of phyiicaUorces Ihoat light electricity, 

motive power etc) 

8 Other miscellaneous and undefined Indostrles 

IV — ^Transport 

9 Transport by air 

0 Transport by water 

1 Transport hy road 

2 Transport by mil 

3 Post office Telegraph and Telephone services 

V — Trade 

14 Banks, establishments of credit exchange and Insurance 

16 BroLcrago commission and export 

:8 Trade In tertllcs 

17 Trade in sk!n<s leather and furs 

18 Trade In wood 

19 Trade in metals 

B Trade In pottery bricks and tUea 

H Trade in chemical products 

2 Hotels cafds rcManrants, etc- 

3 Other trade In food-stufia 

4 Trade In clothing and toilet articles 
Trade In furniture 

Trade in baUdlng materials 

Trade In means of transport J 

Trade lu fuel j 

9 Tradolnartlclesof luxury and those pertaining to letters and the arts | 
and sciences, 

0 Trade of other sorts • 

0 — PHBiZO BIBEBAX ABTS 

VI — Public Force 

Army 

Xnw 

3 Air force 

t4 Police 


107 1 

48 

137 i 

63 

24 1 

11 

63 j 

32 

30 1 

17 

6 1 

2 

673 1 

266 

32 

11 

8 

1 ^ 

41 

16 

7 

! 3 


Vlf — (Order 45) Publie Admlmitratlou 

VTTT — Vrofessions and Uberal arts 

ItcU^ion 
T an 

Medicine 

Tnrtnictlon 

T/'tteri* and arts an\ sciences 
1 J>— inACfBLB-fXrOHS 
IX. — (Order 51) Persons Uving principally on their Income 
X — (Order 62) Domcstle • rvice 

XL — Insnffldentlv described occupatloni (Order 63.— General t'-rra't 
•which do not indicate a definite occnpat\on ) 

Xn — Unprodnetire 

Inmatca df jails, asvinms and almshou«e< 

Beccarj* vagrants and pro ♦Itutes 
Other unciasslfled non prodnctlve Industnei 


« nxa xaasi iBOta t 



\ xwB 1 a m i « is X a«ta 19 -t eg^gt £ S ti3i B I K gata aS^a ul I 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Occnpations of females by orders and selected groups 




^ranT'n of Actual 

Number 



NuinjEE OP Actual 

Number 

o 


■WORKEM 

of 



Workers 

of 

«?; 

Occnpatlon 



1 fcnvales 





females 

C4 

3 



per 


Occupation 


1 

per 

£ 

o 


ilalcs 

Females 

1,000 

males. 

D 

2 

o 


Males 

I Females. 

1 000 
males. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


1 

2 

D 

4 


TOTAL POPIILATION 

100 609 843 

46,803 719 

455 


7 — Hides, skins and hard materials from 

£50,2U 

59 002 

230 





the animal kingdom 


A,~PR0DU(Jri0H OP HAW MATEEIALS 

72,334,610 

33 701,112 

460 

30 

Ihnncrs, curriers Icatlujr dressers and 


37 2SD 

258 


XrTOIT4TIoy OF AM 





leather dyers etc 

144 733 





40 

Makers of leather articles such as trunks. 





HALS iKJ> T FGETATXOy 

7i? 099,033 

33 3SS 420 

4GG 


water bags, saddlery or harness eta, 
excluding articles of dress 

98 970 

21,380 

210 


1 PE5tTir« anfl Agrictilhire 

71,626 809 

33,416 903 

467 

41 

ForriCTB and persons occupied with 
feathers and bristles brush makers 

874 

276 

316 


(a) Ordtnarff atJitratlon 


42 

Bono I\ory horn shell etc workers 


OJO 

1C9 


6S nr, J27 

32,180 510 

472 


(except button) 

5 028 

1 

Income from rent of nprlcuItarrU land 

2 000 F7 

1 010 528 

3So 







Ordinary coltlN’atora 

63 474 170 

21 190 716 

300 






3 

Agents, mana guru of landed estates (not 
^planters) clerks rent collectors etc 
Tartu servants 

239 010 

29 220 

122 


8 — Wood 

1,230 192 

341,814 

276 

4 

2 252BOO 

1 007 753 

474 

43 

Sawyers 

02 813 

6 340 

68 

5 

Field labourers 

0 400 210 

8 805 284 

034 

44 

OftrpontCTS turners and Joiners etc 

834 485 

42,809 

61 






45 

Basket makers and other Industries of 





<6) Grotfcrff of spccfdf produdt and martd 





woody materia] Including lea\’cs and 
thatenonj nnd builders working with 



042 


gardening 

siG nr 

002 775 

712 


liamboo Feeds or slmllnr materials 

311 894 

293 059 

0 

Tea coffee cinchona robber and indigo 
plantations 

Fruit, floivcT vegetable betel, vine 

628 S30 

474 020 

603 


0— Metals 

637 625 

87 002 

137 

7 









1 

nrcca not, etc. growers 

317 917 

128 140 

403 


10 — Ceramfes 

743.463 

341 882 

460 


(e) Forestry 

170 045 

78 027 

404 

62 

'iaken of glass and crj-stal ware 

2,172 

850 

391 

8 

9 

• 

10 

Forest ofllccrs rangers gnflrdf etc. 
'Wood-cutters fire- wood catechu 

rubber etc. collect on and charcoal 
burner* 

Xao collectors 

34 452 

131 803 

3 730 

2,103 

75 300 
1,420 

04 

571 

3S1 

65 

57 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl 
makers 

Others (mosaic talc mica alabaster 
eta, workers) 

601 043 

2 376 

304 003 

1,412 

^14 

695 


(d) Fauting of farm ttoct 

C, 350,238 

541 413 

230 


11 — Chemical products properly to called, 
and analogous 

375,987 

204,217 

B48 

11 

12 

18 

14 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers 
Sheep goat and pig breeders 

Breeders of other animals (horse* ranlcs 
camels, asses, etc ) 

Herdsmen shepherds, goatherds, etc 

343 4S0 
134 272 

9102 
1,809 324 

105 286 
37 449 

2,075 
300 603 

307 

270 

220 

212 

01 

04 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable 
oils 

Others (soap candles, lac cutcU per 
fumes and miscellaneous drugs) 

339 154 

11,070 

100 380 

4.100 

679 

376 


(e) Raising of smaTl animals 

7 352 

4 278 

582 


1£. — Food Industries 

732,059 

921,405 

1,250 

15 

Birds, bee* etc 

8Dk worms 

1 703 

014 

301 

05 

Rico pounders and buskers and flour 


\ 


16 

5 040 

3 004 

040 


grinders 

110 670 

616 977 

6 284 






67 

Grain parclicrs ota 

117 404 

ISO 3~4 

1,687 


2. Fishing and hanUng 

673144 

171,617 

£99 

''1 
73 1 

■Makers of sugar, molasses and gur 
Browers and distillers 

20 305 
4 471 

16,026 

2,422 

767 

542 






76 

Manufftoturers of tobacco opium and 




17 

18 

Fishing 

Hunting 

644 424 
28 720 

162,170 ' 
0 347 

208 

325 


ganja 

22,027 

25 230 

1 116 







13 — ^Induitries of dress and the toilet 

2,498,204 

906,638 

363 


II^^FXPFOITATION OF aU^Fn 
AZS 




70 

Hat cap and turban makers 

3 796 

1 302 

343 



112,002 

480 

80 

Washing, cleaning and dyeing 

024 049 

478 3o0 

706 






82 ' 

Other industries connected with the 





3 — ^Bllnes 

179 783 

85 489 



toilet (tattooers ahampooors bath 



1,978 


478 


honaes eta) 

3,562 

7 046 

19 

20 
21 

Coal mines 

Petroleum weHs 

Hines and metallic minerals (gold Iron, 

131,247 
11 310 

74,024 

790 

664 

70 


14 — ^Fumlture indoitrlM 

10 382 

1,664 

162 


manganese etc.) 

37 220 

10 060 

287 

84 

Upholsterers, tent makers etc 

1,609 

700 

60i 


4L — Quarries of hard roek»— 









•22 

QUAUniES op HABD BOOKS —[Other 





16 — Building industries 

607,942 

204,003 

336 

minerals (Jade, diamonds, Umntono 
etc.)] 


14,026 


85 

Lime bumera cement workers 

23 397 

14 493 

619 


31,011 

444 

80 

Excavators and woU-Blnkers 

120,944 

03 780 

609 


B — Salt, etc. 

£3,263 

13^77 

666 






23 

24 

Bock, sea and marsh salt 

Extraction of saltpetre, alum and other 

0 462 

3 944 

417 


16 — Oonitmctlon of means of transport 

22,081 

813 

37 

substances soluble In water 

13 811 

0,233 

669 

! 03 

17 — ^Production and transmission of 






B — PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OP 





pbyiioal forces (heat, light, electricity 





MATERIAL SUBSTANCES 

18,027 043 

7 717,216 

428 


motfvopowBT eta) (Gus works, nnd 
electric light nni power) 

0 814 

1,700 

173 


in ^IKDflSTRT 

lO,aS3,37S 

3,040,001 

472 


18 — Other miscellancons and undefined 





6 — TextHei 

1 

' 




Indostrles 

1,106,128 

393,963 

356 

i 

1 

2,455 £98 

1,676 378 

642 

99 

Makers of bangles, or beads or necklaces 




26 

20 

27 

Cotton ginning cleaning and pressing 
Cotton spinning 

Cotton siting and weaving 

148 240 
11B030 
1,639 784 
2o2,974 
90167 

87 434 
352,670 
732,004 
62,932 
114,134 

590 

3 060 
475 
299 

1 206 


of other material than gloj* ond 
matBrs of spanglra, rosaries llngams 
and sacred threads 

32,000 

20 37o 

02., 

28 

20 

30 

Jute spinning prcRslng and weaving 

Rope twine and string 

Other fibres (cocoannt, aloes flar, hemp 






31 

32 

straw etc.) 

Wool carding and spinning 

Weaving of woollen blankets 

22,405 

4 018 

50 034 

67 113 

12 704 
2'3S3 

1 719 

2,539 

3,184 


ir ---TRAXSPORT 

1 7G3 392 

204,808 

no 

33 

Weaving of woollen carpets 

5 087 

403 

287 

2, 29 
1,072 
1,447 





31 

35 

30 

37 

SOk spinners 

Silk weavers 

Hair camel and horse hair 

Dyeing blenching iwlntlng preparation 

''001 

1 27 033 

SSO 

1" 706 
23,082 
5a0 


20 — Transport by water 

21. — Transport by road 

336,406 

S57 770 

13,316 

162,955 

39 

178 

38 

and sponging of textiles 
liOce erfipe embroldcrle' fringes etc. 1 

* 04 540 

33, ./02 

610 


22.— Transport by rail 

496 086 

36^60 

73 

and insufllclentl) described tortile in 




120 





dusttics 

118,014 

6j 345 

473 

23 — ^Poft Office, Telecraph and Telephone 
lerrices 

75,088 

2,383 

32 



Note. — T bcarc 

arc no female work'eri In Ord 

r 19 —■ Transiwrt by air 
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APPENDIX I 


Extracts Jrom the P)ovincial Reports on the attitude of the Public and the influence of 

Nofn-co-operaiion 

The public w'ere generally indifferent to the census Onl} in a feu veiy remote places the Assam 
idea survived that the numbering of the people was a prelude to some new imposition The 
non-co-operation movement caused httle trouble Man} educated people gave loyal co- 
operation, especially in towns Supervisors and enumerators often objected to appoint- 
xnent — not unnaturally, as the posts were unpaid and expenses had often to be incurred 
from their own pockets for writing and house-numbering materials Many (including one 
tea -planter in Kamrup) had to be uarned of the Census Act provisions and some few were 
brought to trial, but the usual result uasacqiuttal or discharge with a warning In 
Kamrup, however, four enumerators were fined Ea 10 each under the Census Act, one case 
being for refusal to accept an appointment letter the other three for neglect of duty 
One enumerator, a dismissed tea garden employ^ v as fined Es 5 in Lakhimpur for destroying 
hi9 papers 

In all admimstrative measures which concern the indigenous population of the Province, BoluchlBtoii 
the co-operation of the leading men of the tribes is always sought and secured, and the same 
principle was followed m regard to the present census as it was done on the two previous occa- 
sions The special schedule used in the Tribal areas was the one which had the approval of 
His Highness the Khan of Kalnt, the Jam of Las Bela the principal chiefs and the District 
Officers In the Administrative areas the work was done h\ paid officials of Government, 
chiefly fdtwans, under the supervision of local officers and no difficulties were experienced 
owing to the hearty co-operation of officers It was lucky that Baluchistan was not affected 
by the non-co-operation movement in India and no objections were raised nor any difficulties 
arose throughout the Operations An} representations that were made by the local com- 
munities were immediately attended to Special care was taken to meet the wishes of the 
Sikh Commumty, the Arya Samajists and the Shia section of Muhammadans, with respect 
to recordmg their religion, sect and castes, etc , the lines adopted by the Punjab Census Depart- 
ment bemg followed in every respect 

The attitude of the general public towards the census was one of indifference except when BengoL 
the records of caste aroused excitement There was in general no obstruction and little provoca- 
tion offered to enumerators except b} a few Marwaris and others who held the opimons of non- 
co-operators in Calcutta Many objected to the lecord of their castes by the name in common 
use and a few to the record of their occupations, the Baishnabs of Nabadwip for example refus- 
ing to be recorded as beggars and their occupation being ultimately entered as “ Ran nam 
Ktrton,” singmg of the name of Han Although followers of the non-co-operation movement 
did not, even before the pronounoement of Mr Gandhi in favour of co-operation with the 
oensus, go to the extent of refusing to give information regarding themselves and their 
famihes, and the movement therefore did not in any way vitiate the proceeding of enumerators 
there is no doubt that it prompted manv who had been selected as supervisors and enumera- 
tors, to discontent at their appomtment, specially in towns In almost every distnct there 
were enumerators whose refusal or objection to serve is traceable to non co-operation Some 
said so openly but the large majority took refuge in excuses A burst of activity m the move- 
ment coming after the enumerators had been appointed caused some slight dislocation in the 
preparations especially m places where it had been intended to employ students, e ^ , in Knsh- 
nagar and in Calcutta One District Census Officer reports that amusement expressed the 
attitude of individnalfl towards the census in some parts, and they got it in attempting to avoid 
being counted or to be counted more than once, giving foolish answers to questions, etc This 
was in Bankura Such an attitude is not often found in Bengal and la never likely to cause 
serious trouble as it might in other countries 

The general standard of accuracy in enumeration is reported to have improved down mfiaj. qjjj orissn 
to the year 1891 when it “ left but little room for further improvement,” and except m the 
case of some of the Feudatory States it is improbable that any noticeable improvement has 
taken place since then so far as the exhaustiveness of the enumeration is conoerned On 
the present occasion a special difficulty was experienced The census fell at a time of much 
pohtical excitement when the non-co-operation movement, the avowed object of which was 
to paralyze the activities of Government, was m full swing In these circumstances it was 
inevitable that anxiety should be felt as to the success of the census which is taken under 
the orders of Government but which depends for its success and accuracy on the voluntary 
co-operation of a host of unofficial and unpaid workers A few days before the census 
Mr Gandhi puhhshed a notice to the effect that it was the duty of Indians to co-operate with 
Government m the matter of the census, but the notice, while it made it clear, that opposi- 
tion to the census was not part of the non-co-operation programme, was pnbhshed too late 
to produce much effect Although howe\ er the mo^ ement was not avowedly hostile to 
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tiw txiwu, it ere4t«d aa atmorpLen m wUeli rt waa di£oalt to mala headway with the 
prdiBUBary ananguniBitf PenocM teltoted aa nperriaoa and eaameratani wen only too 
to b« able to lay that it waa against then- eoiadeoea to aeeept appointment, and mooli 
Tabaable tune waa wasted in finally ttdeotmg the staff. Uonorer aren after appomtment. 
uMny of the staff stni fimnd it dimcmlt to take any interest m thesr wxirk, and the Bistnct 
C«ira OJEiMts had a very ardnons task In keeping the work up to date. The fear that the 
jrablio might “ go «i itriko on the oensus night and refuse to anrwor the questions prescribed 
prtrred quite mifcranded and tbers wa* hardly a tingle ease of dtiibcrate obstruotaon by 
membm of the oensus staff ne ecmmeiator tn Gaya bomt his enummaticm book, bot 
rt was quickly re-wrrtten and the man prored to bo rnad In Palamau one sirowriior ddi- 
berat^y cauaed dday in handing otot his papen These were the only oases of obstroctKin 
ropcrrUd, The danger of the non-co-opeffatioii moToment therefore lay not In aotlrc attermita 
to wreck the census, but in the indifference it enocrucaged in the staff. In Patna &ty 
tbs ddRooity was perhaps greater and the prelnnmary arrangsmerrU more ddayed tbse 
anywhere elie the gtntlemen originally selected (with some honottraMe exeeptxms) showed 
su^ a lack of mterest that t was foo^ neoe«azT at the last moment to tramfer the ehiel 
rssponsibflrty to th polios and tlm derenth hour change natuiallj did not tend to efflewsioy 
m enumaiaUon, Trt eron here rt is doubtful if the omaauma exceeded a thouaand or two 
The town WSJ msreifiilly free from plague on the present oeoaahm which had been the memy 
at pcenoTH oonnisos and, if one dtSouity m sat against th other it may bo said that the 
eaumeratjon here, if no better was t least n worse than t» preTicros ocoaaioos Ekowbere 
aUoth difficultiea engendarsd by non-co-operation weregenecaDy greater in the towns where 
peopl* are more politieallT mmded than in th Triages But the proportiOD of pfrrons 
wh lire in towns is Tory small, bmng only 37 per mill of the total popolatiorL 


At prenoaa oensnsca t had always been poaaiUe to secure th ssrrlooa of prirate persow 
as sapemsoT Bat t this eensns the non-oo-operatioii movocnant *twI the rise in the eoat of 
bring rendered it most difficnh and m many oaaea impcwibW to btaln them. Uarsorw svem 
where they did corns forward th j were in many eases msro piqjprts, oontant to bo entered on 
paper as supemsors, but nnwfUing to d anything t alL In the matter of enumerators the 
two great obstacles were th non-oo-operataon movdnsnt and ths strike of Talatts. Tlie 
former caused a widmpread withdrawal of manT who had oonssnted in May siWi June to hays 
their namea pot down m the General Tillage Bagtster It waa no* worth while to obtain 
from djatneta complete return of withdrawals. But they nrnst hare amomitsd to 
In one Tahika sIom 60 withdrew m ona week, and the whole pcooew went on gradually 
throughont the autamn and winter It oommencad with an artiele m tha Kaaazi tn which the 
Editor to whom the point seema to hawe been refirred by a oocrespoident, dailared hia 
opinion that, while information legally demandable by law could not be refused, no 
person onght Toluntarily tn awst GorrerTunent bj undertaking ewns duttw. On the other 
naad it afterwards beeams known thsrt Mr Gandhi in Gnjtat had priTatelysxpTeMed his otanion 
that the census was an important national work nd hould be assisted Ihls wwa <Botom 
prommabiy became known sarher in Qnjrat than in the Deooan and KimVap , sinoe the dilBonlty 
of seeming etsdi was I«n kaenly fait in the Korth than m the Bonth. The Taiati ttrfke waa 
reaUr mon sedous than the political moTement. It took placi in the ntumn Just when house- 
numbering work waa to be d ne, and m some of the Exrai^ distneta randersd t unrfwn i j to 
fleet the numbering and wnta np tha House and Block Issta by paid agency Portnnataly 
the itnke was OTex before the re^y cntioal emumeration tima, (Jthsrw&e there migM b^Te 
been ao eanans t alL 


((sbal riwiaicai From the prehnunaty stages of tke cenaas up to tbs takfng of the census the non 

saSServ oo-operati nnuTementgaTenaetoeoctsulerafaleanzsaty As a* toa preoading census «ium«a 

tors ware asked to do thwr work out of puhlio spent and without any monatary rsvard. It was, 
therefora, not diScnlt to persuade number of them that a ready ocatudaa for embamsaang 
Goremmsut had presented tseU It was only to wards tke close of tha opera tfons that the leader 
of the nsoTeraeiU announced that non-oo-operaden should not inteefaee with tie rooTwnent, 
od aa Mr Gawlhi actually held pobtloal meeting in Nag;^ tthennnszialhoizr of 11 rJW. on 
the oensus night, whan it was important for the ace araoym the oewsos that tha bulk of the 
pondaboB thould rsmaia in their honsea, t esn be hnagmad that tha ank and file of his 
foilowers were p«acrrdr ii not acdraiT hostile. Anangsciaats ware made beforehaial for 
appcuxiinateflgarea to Mobtainadln^sTast of any organised rsfcsal to giro inf armadon,bnt 
snoh refusals were bttla in eridanoe. Tha inhabitants of one rfllsga in the Bhandara 
drrtno* tndst^f on daaenbtag thems^res as non-oo-operstors in tha ooctCTtiocsl ctJamjw and 
a faw of the Nagper Kortw or wearers, srho, only law days after tha imal day of tha te at ns 
broke out into open riot, decHned to ^a pardc^n of themaalrea and theu' fsmibc*. In 
Kamptae the inlu hitants of one asokalls dzmng tke prelimleary enamarsticn dedined to answer 
qaatdOQs, but they wars elkmateiy wen round by tha fistrict officials. TbajHtinTrif of the 
Chluadwsm and Chanda dKtrlots want on stnke shortly balor* tha cansus day twrt completed 
thair oeasns work under threat of tha penalties of tha Cannui Act In gensrsl, tha attltnde 
oftkepubCe in tbosa plaoei wkars pcUbeal propaganda hcwtil to Ocrernmeat ware moa^ 
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powerful, was more one of apathy than of actual hostility, and the constant efiorts of the dis- 
trict officials were necessary to keep the consus staff up to the mark As the work was 
voluntary, prosecutions under the Census Act were kept as low as possible and only 
numbered 31, but the number of people who cither decbned to act as enumerators, or after 
agreeing to act gave somewhat transparent excuses for ceasing to do so, was considerable, 
and it was only by providing a liberal reserve of enumerators that the final enumeration was 
ultimately carried out successfully It may, however, be doubted whether this would have 
been possible if the census had been taken a few months later 

The attitude of the public was generally friendly , “ non-co-operation ” affected the work to ^ladras 
a surprisingly small extent, though from several districts I had reports that enumerators were 
reluctant to do gratiutous Avork Except, however, in one or two districts, e g , Guntur and 
Coimbatore, it Avas expressly stated that this was not due to non-co-operation but was merely 
dismohnation to undertake v ork for Avhich no remuneration was offered The pubhc, however, 
made no difficulty about suppl 3 ung the information required of them , and though Collectors 
found it necessary to sanction 39 prosecutions under the Census Act the offence, in almost every 
case was that of refusing to do the work of an enumerator There is no doubt that it has been 
on this occasion more difficult than over before to got the work done gratmtously The offer 
of a certificate for good Avork no longer proves an attraction strong enough to induce men to 
sacrifice their leisure, and in some cases their cash 

The masses are now familiar with the institution of census, which recurs every ten years, Fronllfj 

Avithout any harm resulting to any body On the whole the attitude of the public towards ProTlnce 
the operations was all that could be desired It was apprehended that non-co-operation 
moA^omont, which was in full sAving at the time of the census, might give trouble in connection 
Avith it, but the fears proved groundless, and the attitude of the people was as friendly as is 
possible under the circumstances, m an educationally backward proAonce like the North-West 
Frontier Provmoo 

The Indian Census Act of 1920 provided the necessary authority for making all enquiries runjab 
necessary to the census and for appointing census officers , similar enactments were passed in all 
the Punjab States Throughout the operations no punitive actions under the Act were found 
to be necessary, and more threats of putting it mto operation in the few cases where census 
officers or others appeared to be obstructmg the census proA^ed sufficient to convince them of the 
futilitv of their attitude The general public are apathetic as regards the census and its objects 
but are quite accustomed to its decennial repetition and answer the questions readily Avith- 
out any absurd suspicions as to ulterior motives , such opposition as there was to the 1921 
census arose, not from ignorance and suspicion, but from mere slackness and, in a few cases, 
from a desire to hinder any Government activity whateA’‘er its nature At former censuses 
it Avas thought an honour to be employed and there was no lack of assistance, but now the work 
of an enumerator is regarded as irksome and appointment is avoided rather than sought , once 
they had been appointed, hoAvever, the enumerators of 1921 earned out their duties Avithout 
contumacy if Avithout enthusiasm Active opposition to the census was at one time 
thought to be possible on account of the large numbers of persons who professed allegiance to 
the political discontents who termed themselves non-co-operators, but the non-co-operators 
never turned their orgamsed attention to obstructing the census, and one of their most promi- 
nent leaders of the time pronounced in favour of assisting it a few days before it took place, 
that announcement may have affected the attitude of the general public on the actual date but 
came too late to affect the census administration as all census officers had been appomted and 
trained long before The most senous obstacles were encountered in urban areas where the 
spirit of slackness Avas most marked , some leading men m Delhi city showed an extremely bad 
example in declining to undertake census duties but their services wore dispensed with and they 
were doubtless disappointed to find that their example was not followed by any considerable 
section of the community , m Lahore city the enumerating staff at first selected showed such 
indifference to their duties that it was thought Avise to replace many of them by more pubhe- 
spirited substitutes, unfortunately some of the substitutes were appointed so late that they 
had not gained a full insight into their duties by the time of the final enumeration At one 
time the revenue staff was slightly affected by a ripple of agitation, and attempts were made by 
outsiders and discontented spirits amongst them to use the census as an opportumty for 
pressing their claims to higher remuneration, fortunately the majority recognised that 
Government was doing its best for them m the time of scarcity and high prices which followed 
as an aftermath of war, good sense prevailed, and m the end the loyal co-operation of the 
whole revenue staff was such as to deserve the same praise as had been meritoriously earned on 
previous occasions Though concerted opposition never appeared and isolated attempts at 
opposition failed inglonoualy, yet there is every mdioation that in future censuses less and 
less support can be expected from honorary workers , in the stress and striving of competi- 
tive life, which must accompany aU political and economic progress such a tendency cannot 
be deplored but it must eventually lead either to a narroAving of the scope of census enquiries 
or to a great increase in the cost of operations 

The attitude of the public towards the census was less satisfactory — m the British umted rrovlnces. 
districts, not in States — than m 1911 Much trouble Avas caused m cities and toAvns but not 
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lit Tflkp* bj kk« aon-<»-opej3U><in” moraniftat. No(W!o-op«*en •oie«TOcr«d to 
obrtnujt m two w»y» — 

(1) b;* r«toutf io «ot «j oeitfizf oiEcUl« 

(3) bj rtfgnu^ w heub c4 funtliM to fiT« tbe lafonrutkm arcfwjj to nuUe tb« 
•oltodalw to b« flllod up 

Aitoib fititlamofob«trootum,rwo»rrt*»»rirflpi««dbyaffi«l««idtliovell'di«ipc»s(J, 
cc wore iIiooimItw biouglrt to iwhcl by prooccobon or th* tluit ol proMentiQn, a e o onjlu g to 
tbo A^mnzittzstzvo moHwit idkrwvd in e*eb dntriot Am to tb« moom tarm^ tbo iafara»b<iQ 
modod out alnyi b« obUioed In otlur inji but vliero ptoMcnbon yu tnviertaktn promptly 
b YU rmTinm— IT to raort to ibcMi. Tbo moreiDcait gtvo nmcb extn 'wcsk uid uniety to 
Dirtnot Own* Oftoor*, Iw* I am oonraocd that it baa not aflectod the aoemmey of tbo flguret, 
Aa *ooTi u it YU apwrtnt that trouble oi tiii Und yu mtpendnig, Govotwnrat at my InrtanM 
lBitrttotedl>i»tn 0 t OficwY to proaocnte for obaknicUon under the Ceoaoa Aet dueetly H 
o omii ' e d and aa a matter of eonrae 
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ExUact j) 07)1 Chalkier lY of the Baroda Census RcpoU hy Mr S Mtilerjea m the 
P)esent-day tendencies in the Behgious spheie 

In Ins chapter on the religious distribution of the population of Baroda Mr Mukerjea, 
the Census Superintendent, has some interesting remarks on modem tendencies in religion 
He writes — ‘ * Evor3nvhoro the tendencies of rebgious unsottlement arc apparent Hinduism 
perhaps, more than the other faiths, show s m its social side and m its rohgious practices increas* 
mg signs of disntcgration Temples arc mostly m disrepair Bhajans, KiTlanSj and puran 
latJias loom much less largely in the life of the present day Hindu than did formerly Perhaps 
the very mdividualisod character of Hindu worship has helped this process Also the too 
ngorous insistence on forms and rituals, the significance of which has come to be lost on the 
modem Hmdu brought up inthout a knowledge of lus ancient Sanskrit, has led to the senous 
depletion of true religious emotion The present-day rcbgion of the Parsis whose lives are be- 
coming more and more of * an eclectic ensemhh ’ half European and half Asiatic, also partakes 
of this tendency, although Navsan, where the bulk of our Parsis reside, is still the stronghold of 
orthodox t«o{;cfl?-ndden Zoroastrianism Islam is more a In e tlian either, and there are dis- 
tinct signs that the immediate future will wutness the inauguration of a great Jam re^aval 
But the bulk of Gujarat ^Musalmans and Jains are still m the grip of Hindu influences The 
average Jam is a belio\ or m caste s> stom and c\ cn Hindu gods claim a place — though snbor- 
dmato to their Tirthankaras — m their worship In regard to their attitude to the unclean 
castes, the Jams share to the full — and e\ en certain sections of 'Musalmans and orthodox 
Parsis as well — the prejudices of the unredeemed Hmdu 

[a) Behgious Naltouahsm — But li the general idenccs mdicate that great ignorance of 
theixrohgion at present exists among Indians, there is on the other liand a ver}^ strong and grow- 
ing ' sentiment ’ for the old faiths, which has been now reinforced by the political nationahsni 
of the present tunes Dr J H Farquhnr very aptly calls this feeling ‘ Eohgious Hationahsm ' 
It 18 expressed generally m educated discussions m undisguised hostility towards what it calls 
the matoiahsm of Western Cl vibsati on This spirit of antagonism is not entirely of recent 

ongm It perhaps began witli Da} anand’s violent disputations w ith Christian Jlissionanes 
and Jlushra Moulvis, brought on as mucli religious patriotism, as by the ignorant attacks 
of the latter on the cherished ideals of the Hmdus Since his time, Aryas,* Theosophists and 
Dharma Mnhamandal propagandists ha\ e fanned the flame Much of this feeling is ignorant 
and oven msensate For out of a hundred that come to religious gatheimgs and applaud the 
petfervid patnot, only one makes a smcerc ollort to study lus own rebgion The Brahmo- 
Samaj has however consistently set its face against this extravagant teinpons acU 

As a result it has been reviled as pro-Christian, denationalised Its success has been also se- 
nouslv hampered by its tolerant and receptive attitude towards aU religions Formerly this 
\nolent religious chamumsm of the general bodv of educated Hindus was directed not only 
agamst Christiamt} but also Islam Now the new orientation in politics has brought about 
a rapprochement with Islam As a result, the Jam and Musbm are at present accepted with 
much good will, the Parsi also but perhaps a little more doubtfully The Christian however 
is still barred as the Mctim of alien ideals As the Revd C F Andrews pomts out m his 
Renaissance %n India, this upnsmg of feeling m behalf of the traditional faith set itself m 
link with a general awakenmg of the East when the Russo-Japanese War resulted m the 
victory of an Asiatic race ’’ 

Speakmg of the influence of Mr Gandhi on rebgiousthought he proceeds — “ In British 
India, his pohtical programme has been the cause of profound disagreement amongst the 
%nielUgcntsia In this State we are chiefly concerned with the rebgious and social imphcations 
of his movement, and m these respects, it is idle to ignore the fact that most of the people here 
have been unmensely moved at least by his personal mfluence With the vast majority of 
GujarartiB, he is regarded as a saint Not the least tribute to the purity of his motive and the 
lofty smeenty of his character was contamed m the recent judgment which has sent him for 
a political oflence to mcarcexation The special turn which his movement has given to the 
religious life of the people was to rescue it from antagonism towards Islam, and 
secondly to set men’s minds towards the removal of the tamt of untouchability and 
the uplift of the depressed classes In its special attitude towards Christianity and 
its Founder, the Gandhi movement provides also a refreshmg contrast to that spirit 
of bigoted mtolerance which characterised the early stages of Hindu revivalism 
Hjs own genume reverence for the Personahty of Christ and the teachings of the 
Bible has done much towards softening the old bitterness How far these conse- 

quences will be permanent, tune alone can show One wishes that the entente with 


♦ There is no suggestion in this statement that Aryaiam is an anti Bntish movement That charge has been, 
effectively refuted byMT Blunt vidtU P Ptjtori pp 13^136 
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Ttltirs were lotmded Im on tlie uigrj pofitia of the momeiit ud more on the tuicei* re* 
^jo^pirtkm of the oolinrml AffliihiM of tl» m» gre*t ijitmi of AnAtic rabfliojL BeportoTMT 
to the rwoha of the ipecul <mmp«lfn igtlnft mrtoaehmbfbt^ It b ateted that m Sooth 
Qfljaat, where this part of the progHunme wm tenonilj jrarfoed eTcn the Ehiblas refused to 
Imre anTthmg to do with Kanhu, iiter the Utter deaded to kt in the Dheda to their houeea. 
Whhm State, the moTeio^ b of mnrdi older date and haa alwaja had the actrre ajm 

pathy of the aothontiea. The Dheda are admitted into phbbo afflcea and coorta and taken 
mto the attbordmate tanka of the aemcea Bat the bat a|;ainKt them in achoola and Ubianea 
atni oantmnea. Ai pointed oat abore, eren the Paiab are at one with the orthodox Hmd oa 
in tb« matter. It is one of the iroxuea of the nbgiooa aitoatian in Qajaiat that Tabhnaviain, 
whmh in other parta of India haa CQncemed itaelf with the npiift of the depreaaed and the lowly 
haa here become the atamahold of obacarranlasirL Coming to the third point, Ha attitoda to- 
warda Chnatmiirty rt b beliered that the reaction of this new national conawnaneaa will roanlt 
m the derelopmeiit of an Indian Gtnatianity The endearema made m Bonth India and m 
Bengal toward thm end hare had only faint echoes anwngat Qajarat Chnatiana. Perhaps 
when a type of edncatioo baa doreloped mdigenona leaderah^ amongat them and en 

abled them to do without the leading atnnn of mmumanea, then will be the time for work In 
tins drreotian The Clhiiatiamty of Inma aare BaviL E J Thompson, one of the acntest 
Chiiatian mindj that hare been engaged on th modem Indian problem, when it haa aloi^hed 
rta prei«it apathy and mendicancy and porerty of manlmeis will bwlp Western ChrirtianitT 
which haa made so many miatakes to know God and Chnat better The Gosp^ tesch a im 
plinrty of life and of access to God which Wertem ChriatianitT haa oreiUid 
We can aee and, teeing re^^oioe that Indian Ohnataanity will nave at least a Vodantfit tinge." 
It IS to that nmpbcnty and along with it to that apiiitaality which ilr Gandhi conoeirea 
to bs tha Bpeoal ncntage of India, to which ho haa exhorted his (fasapleB to farm Bat m hb 
teachmga thsrs la also an nnlorelT aojtenty of mood which wrruM role out all semlar onl- 
tnral s&irt and all modem mdoenoes. This is sooght to bs /ostided by hia foBoweis on th 
ground that the urgency of moral rsformation so great that there n no tame for amamcntal 
aotiTitT 

(c) Zsknuo and Jfatna r^orwu 'j' — As in Hindaiam, to abo in other reBgiom, " thU nuantang 
pint of nataonaliam and commonity spmt" haa alhed hseffwitha geosial moreroent back 
to ths origins, the apint which imdeTliea the orarUying tiaditicm, the present piactwes and 
enb of the old religiana. There la talk of the “ Spurt of liUm, the ^ Bpsrrt ^ of Jainism. 

1 Umie reform haa generally oonosmeditaeif with the task of freemgthe rel^on of Ifahammad 
from ths excrstoeceea that hare chnig to it throogh contact with BhidaiszQ. The reforming 
ac ti v it y haa thentfore emcemed taelf mamly with th removal of the tamt c£ man warship 
caste'syatem and Id Utnma t«ul«mea. In ^larat these tendmdet are seen in the orthodox 
hcstflity towards Pirins aectanes, the growing desm for knowledge f Urdu, end the sniiety 
to provide ihroogb its mesne religions inatrnataon for irTiaalmaTi chOdreiL Jain reform 
taken malnlT the ihape of a powsrfnl literary moremenrt in which H haa been ble to teeore 
the eo-operaiion of learned Jain IfHau like T jaym Dharmaann and Nyays ViJayaJL Kavi 
Eijc^andia BAvTibhai of Eathiawad was the drat modam leAirmer to wake up hii comumnlty 
to the need of serurua reform. Aa resnlt, th laat ten yeara hare seen much bieraiy and 
propaganda* aotaTitr The hisf methods omplored are aoctanan confsrsnoos, matltaitiona f® 

tarstningof SadAasandpnesta,bostelaforitndents,nowapspeTslntiievemacalsrasndmEiighah, 

ths pnbliostion of litanataire and partsoolarly of anc ent sacred texts, the estabbihment of 
assoaationa like the Bharat Jam ^lahamandal whh headquarters at Lucknow and the 
Inteniafaonal Jam Uteratnrs Society and the Hahavtr Brotnethnod m Laadon to engage ths 
irmpathr and coUaboration of European samals and lastly rebgioEV reform endenced in 
ih deure to deanss tempi management of the arils that hav crept Into rt, and to 
reiiim to ths pristine form of Jatntim. Throng the ByidmahAndTaUy and Yaaovijajs 
Jam Mthaala both t Benares, they hare tnod to eatabhah a Jam AJ garh. Th ftcntrel 
Jam WUishlng Hooaa at Arish (esUbbahed ten yeara ago) and the Jak 3IHra tl«nd.l 
Delhi are the <micf bterary ageoaee The rebgioaa reform b pnmarilT aimed to free Jamlsm 
from the ranibua of Undn doctrmes aoeh aa Sankara ■ atolsAa. It aho alow at ths 
deatractlcn od ths power of Ignorant SniJua The ccaaecration of the Jam temple at 
in 1919 wa a rsmaikahl triumph for the re/cnnecs. Th unprecedented in ccewi of th 
occasion was due to the inence of ssAas and proferslonal psadit 

(d) C tdal Pa fy — One of ths mott nnpcrtant ccnaoquwaces of these new stirrings b ths 
drslr^ mooe prommenBy xmeved m Hbramam, than in the other rebgxsis, for a eredal 
snb^oratleaatlorharmreiybetweentbaBscta. In ha ^ht with th cUaj-cot, posHrvs tb ekuis 
( CnnstaarutT Idam and the Ary Simaj orthodox Hlntlnwn finds Its weakest point in Ha 
▼agnenessanAlackofdellnrtlon. Asa result, t b slow! r but aorelr fi rmg waT4 Thmking 
frit Aw tMriirmnt T^trr p. lOI 

t lumsAkxMWdlcirtAbwctKwt TnL A. 0 Widny Nr Mtiif M UA« >cWs Iims Am fortAMtaf 

t TVt Iwfwwl T U* VI tor sH U4is sow tsUsUt mn lAst BnAswaJ* HivNIsm As derOanl, «Ult 
Jdim. ChnattscHj csd tA* Ajts Sswr] 1uT» 0 Umpsird kTt*<7 I tb* rxfrew rf tkor d»w|niwd sad ssaw 
'phcpsi rtrat 
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Hindus liave realised the truth of this statement The estabbshment of the Bharat Dhaima 
]\IahaTnandal as a central organisation m defence of orthodox Hinduism m 1902 vras a bold 
step to ‘"gather together the lyhole of the Hmdu people m a smgle organisation, partly in self- 
defence, partly for further instruction in rebgion The-pubbcation of tu*o excellent text- 
books — one advanced and the other elenientarv — on Hindu religion and ethics by the Board 
of Trustees of the Benares Central Hindu College m 1916 registered a considerable advance 
towards the formulation of an unsectanan Hinduism on the basis of vrhich rebgious mstruction 
could be given to all BbnduB These books ha^ e been translated mto Gujarati and have attracted 
much attention In regard to the sect divisions and conflict of doctrmes much has been done 
m the direction of harmonismg Two problems confront Hinduism — the problem of recon- 
cilmg the three ways of attairong salvation — J iiana BliaJ h and Karina — o\ er which sects have 
wTanglcd for centuries, and secondly the problem of co-ordinatmg an intimate personal theism, 
V hich 18 the rebgion of the common man, with the mtellectuabst momstic position With 
regard to the latter question as Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan, one of the greatest Inung 
Yedantists, says, “ Rational rebgion seems possible onl\ on the acceptance of the doctrme of 
umty in difference Duabsm by separatmg the subject and object of worship makes commu- 
nion impossible Momsm, by denpng their distinction, makes worship unmcanmg Not 
only bJialh and seva, but evenjnana is impossible under the monistic theory for Icnoidcdgc 
also is based on the distmction of the knou er and the knouii * A great deal of the rebgious 
thought of the decade has been devoted to these problems Two remarkable books — the 
Gita Ttahasya of the late Bal Gangadhar Tilak and the Giianjalx of Eabmdranath Tagore — both 
of which m Gujarati translations have influenced Gujarati thought profoundly — are con- 
tributions towards this synthesis Liberal Hmduism seems also to ha\ e come into a closer 
understanding A Theistic Conference held generally every >ear in connection wth the 
Indian Congress brings together Brahmo and other theistic workers Enbghtened Ari as 
also Tocogmse the need for common orgamsation vith other reforming sects On points of 
diffoionce with the Brahmos, the} seem at present to emphasise that Dayanand*s insistence 
on the authority of the Vedas was based also on that other doctrme that although the^ u ere 
rep osit ones of true and eternal knowledge, the mterpretations of them (mcluding Dayana nd s 
own) were not authoritative nor binding f In regard to such practices as lioma, the Aryas 
insist that they are merely of hygienic significance It will be remembered that Kesha vchandra 
Sen m his Nababidhan section of the Brahmo-Samaj also mtroduced the symbobsmg of homa 
the waving of bghts (aratz), hliajan hrtan and other Vaishnavic details mto the Bra lima 
w orship 

(e) Demand for an educated jiriesihood — One last jioint has to be mentioned before thi’^ 
chapter is concluded Along Avith the grov th of rebgious patriotism there has also dev eloped 
the desire for rebgious instruction and an educated priesthood In para 171, wo have seen m 
the rebgious organisation of the Cit^ how the Jams and the Iluslims are more abve 
than the Hmdu m the matter of rebgious mstruction of their voung Wth the latter the cr^ 
for religious instruction is little more than mere moral text-books Unless the Hindus are 
agreed on what mmimum basis the religious instruction can be given nothmg further can be 
done In this respect the Arya Samaj must be given the credit for showing the lead Their 
guruLid system of education with the intimate personal mfluence of their teachers on the taught 
IS an admirable adjunct to their religious propaganda As to religious mimstration, with tlio 
progress of education it is obvious that the educated classes among the non-Brahmans ha\t 
begun to resent the usurpation b's one class and that not the most deserving of prie'^th 
priMlcgos In certam parts of India, notabh m Maharashtra a movement has been imtiated 
from among these classes to do without the Brahman m religious ceremonies In Madras 
the relations between the Brahman and the non-Brahnian hav e now become so embittered 
as to attam the dimensions of a social problem of the first magnitude In Gujarat we hear 
only faint echoes of this controversy parti} because the average Gujarati Hindu does not 
bother much about the land of person for his rebgious mmistration, and parti} also on account 
of the fact that here the social habits of the tv\ o sections — Brahman and non-Brahnian or 
at least the dominant classes amongst the latter — do not show so sharp a cleavage as m tlie 
Deccan or South India But still the erv for a trained priesthood is real and finds much 
utterance m educated circles m Gujarat Inpursuanccto this desire, this State always to 
the fore in social legislation, has responded bv enacting the Hindu Purohit Act The Bill 
was first published for public cnticism m 1913, and after two revisions m the light of public 
opmion was finally passed into law on the 30th December 191 j The Act evoked a storm 
of opposition amongst the Brahmans, for one of its most important provnsions was that am 
Hindu irrespective of his caste could become a qualified Hindu pnroht Amongst the non- 
Brahman Gujaratis, the Act did not also ev okc mucli enthusiasm at first, but it is now being 
gradualh appreciated Its manv safeguards as shewn below prove that although bold 
It is n vcr\ statesmanlike piece of legislation In a Hindu State where the nilcrs and the 
niled are of one rehpon the question of government mlcrfcrcnre m the peofileV religious 
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can b« dotroMad “ fxooi a ^tlom to trUcii thm eauba no pajaOd in BtiUili India. 
The Ant iaaobnportaat that no hfahation in grrbj tiie ioUowmg oxtract bins th« Btai« 

AdminUtcatian Haport of ISlft-lft, wiuth. oxpklM it« mam proTttoM — 

As tbe pnarobla itatm, tli« ob]eci oi ihit Act b io bare pxopodj c^nafified Pncobita for 
the perfonnuica of rriigwyoa ntea and abb to erpoTind thsii true algnrflcanoe, to that tbe 
Tajamasaa m»j feel aatiafled that thei; apmtoal mtenat b aafi^arded. In ordex to cany 
out thia object, the Act pnmdet tor the grant of letten of anthonty to act aa doly qoallfiod 
PoroHta to pexaona who may hare paated the Eindti FaxohH a axamlnatfaii, who may hart 
paaaed m T robjecta as m any atandatd of the Dharrauhaatra of the QuCtul lUa Dab 
mhmt axammatnm, or who may i« tpeciallT ocmaidwed fit by GoTemmenA Any Parohit, 
not to anth naed, of&ciatmx at any leUguma nU aa defined m the Ant, b Eable to be pro* 
aecirted and tned before a Magiatawte apecially empowered by GononuneBt, and tentenced 
to a fln not exooodmg twenty fire rnpeea. SeTraJ rmportant eioepbona hare been pro- 
Tided for m order to facilitate the w tttng of the Act, The fiiat oxooirUan a m faronr of im 
cnalified Pnmhita om twelre reaii of an t the date of the eommencement of the Ant. 
'Die aeoand aQowa nnqoahfied Tmohita who axa not reaidenta of the State and irh may be 
acwanpanyrng ontolaia, to officiate for them pronded that then atay doea not emeod one 
month, ihe third parmita an nnquabSad I'lntihit to ffioate in a jdaee where no qaalifled 
Parohit, idio oan by raatom officiate for a partaonlar comunmity b aradable m the locality 
or within a eartain cadioa, or where owing to the cmaltaneOTa penfosmanoe of a namher of 
OKremomea thoia a n t a aafflaent nninbet of qualified Forohita. The fourth relatea to the 
pexformance of ftmexal obaeqidcs or any other religuma nte that may bo apeoally eionptod 
by GoTemmenA The bat b m faToni at peiaon who f r any apoeial reaaon may bo apeeaaHy 
exempted from the pTOTWoita at this Act by OoTanuntot, Th pttnod allowed b^ the Act 
to petaona who are deanoui of carrying cm the profeaaion of the Pnrohik, for qnalifymg tham- 
•elrat, a 9 yaara from the date at ita pabboatinn, Thia pronafizn b ez|)ecied to gire anifi' 
ount dme to th yotmger ^eneratzon to aeqmre the aaoaaaary qaalifkaGona. Another 
Tinportant feature otf the Act la that any Hindn may qualify Mma^ aa a Puiohlt irreapective 
<d hb caate. But it doaa not toQow that Yajamanaj will have to em^oyy FuroMta of anr 
other eaate than tha on which ordinarily prcmdea Forohita to them, Tha 'Act enda with an 
important laleguard that th legality oi anr ceremony will not be afieeted becanae of Ita 
haTing bem performed by an xmanthoniea Fonhii. Tha Act wfD apply tally to that part of 
tie Btata to which OoTemmantm^ declare h to apply by nobfioatJon in th Adnyaratdka 
'or to a particular ooramnnity The reanh of thb meaanre wfQ ba watched with interaal 
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APPENDIX IV 

Account of the Terapanthi Sect of Swetemhar Jains from a note supplied by Sclh 
Kes)ee Chand Keshoiy of Calcutta, who is the Secretary of the Toapanthi 
Sahha and has given considerable assistance in the course of the census 
operations 

The founder of the Terapauthi sect of Swetemhar Jams was one Bhikonji who ^^as bom 
on Ashar Sudi 18 of Sambat 1783 (about June 1726 A D ) in the village of Kantaha in the Slar- 
war State of Eajputana His father’s name was Baluji Shukhlecha, an Os^al by caste, and his 
mother’s name Dipa Bai For some years, owmg to instabihty of Gtovemment, persecution 
and the difficulties of life, the Jam commumty had been gomg through a period of depression 
and deterioration and various reformers had attempted to restore the ancient and orthodox 
faith Bhikanji was an mtelligent and thoughtful boy and on the death of his vrde he was 
persuaded to take holy orders by Eaghunathji, an Acharya of the Dhundhiya sect of Svetem- 
bar Jams, which had been founded one hundred years previously by one Labji Bhikanji and was 
imtiated m Sambat 1808 (AD 1751) by Eaghunath But in the course of time he found it neces- 
sar} to break away from the doctrmes of his Guru and in Sambat 1817 (1760 A D ) he definitely 
separated and reimtiated himself He took the five great vows of a Sadhu and made up his 
imnd to follow those vows himself and cause others to follow them m deed, thought and speech 

There were thirteen Sadhus when he first began his new career of promulgatmg and 
preaching the true rebgion, and on this account people called the sect founded by Blnkan]i 
Swami the Terapanthi sect ” Swami Bhikanji on hearing of this epithet, accepted it but put 
a different meamng on it, viz , a sect of Sadhus who were to follow thirteen vows or rules of 
conduct (Tera= 13) or a sect of the Lord (Tera=Thme) The mam prmciples of this sect 
which distmgmsh it from the other sects of the Swetembar Jams are — 

(1) Terapanthis do not worship idols or images nor consider such worship as leading 

to salvation 

(2) They reverence only those who lead ascetic fives, absolutely ref ram from hurting 

any sentient bemg and own no property 

(3) They lay special stress on the necessity of refraimng from hurting any sentient bemg 

and they distmgmsh between worldly benefits which pertam to the transitory 
things of this fife and spiritual benefits which consist m followmg and loadmg 
others to follow the true way of fife 

The Terapanthi Sadhus preach and instruct people for their spmtual benefit only , ha\ - 
mg given up the world they have nothing to do with any worldly advantage The followmg 
are some of the rules of conduct which a Terapanthi Sadhu follows at the present time and which 
are strictly m accordance with the commandments of Lord Mahavira as contamed m the 
Sutras — 

(1) Terapanthi Sadhus do not take help from any lay-man in their work 

(2) They beg their food, water and clothing from lay-men but will not take anything 

which a lay-man prepares or is o\ en suspected to ha^ o prepared specially for a 
Sadhu 

(3) They do not eat or drink after sim-set nor before suu-iiso and do not keep with them 

articles of food or dnnk during the mght 

(4) They do not travel m any conveyance nor allow their books, etc , to be earned by 

any one but a Sadhu 

(5) The} may stay m one place for one month onl} or, dunng the ram} season, for four 

months, except m the case of physical inability to travel After one month or 
one rainy season of four months the\ ma^ not return to that place for the next 
two months or two seasons rcspectn ely The\ carry all their books and articles 
with them and do not leave anytlimg behind with anv lav-man 

(6) They do not keep any metal articles , they keep only three wooden receptacles for 

their food and water They wear white clothes and each Sadhu is not allowed 
the use of more than about 26 yards of cloth Thev do not use costh cloth and 
may not take it e\cn if ollcrcd They do not shn\c or cut their linir with an} 
metnl instrument, such as scissors or razors but t^vlcc c\cn }enr they arc to 
pluck off the hairs of their head and beards , the} do not w car am shoos nor use an 
umbrella m the summer or a cloth to co\cr the head m the winter Thev must 
sleep at night inside a co\cred place c\cn in suinmcr and keep the doors open 
even in winter Tn case of senous illness nccc'^^sitating an opcm^'ion thov do not 
tnkc help from am ph\^icmn and it i*? the Sadhu*^ onh who i an oponre m ^tirh 
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c«Mt. Tber do not t»ke mediccuie from tny ciatrUbk d»p<tu*ry or £r« 
titrrtjoo, li m«diome is rttjmrtd tliej- miuA beg it from » pnvite pmoa only 

(7) Tbej htre no metis oe roDdentu) qotrten dedie«ted to tbm bat tbe^ mxj I ' e r ii^ tg 

m tie hoa*e of t Uy-m^ii with hi* peimimoti 

(8) 13i(t do not take put m the wdmh pdihc*! or legml Afi«m of the worid but pui 

Uim tune is rehgioos diecourMa. 

(fi) Af! th Terapuithi Badhn* ud Badhna fc^ow the eomnuQdnienti of th dfAnryd 
No one u mittated >■ k Sadhn withoot the written pennuKon of hU parents cki 
grmrduua and the bdtiation at a pnbbc eeremoiiy 
(10) AnydenaUaaframtheteaadoOiernileacif candarteojomedlnkfaeftrfnrtiifttietlT 
acmtiniaed and any Sadhn who &ih to keep up th atandard loxa hit poaitfcai 
at mch. 

bnch rt the teanhui^?t nd mlea which Jam&tetemha Ten pa nthi Sadha hat to follow 
Swarm Bhiianj peaaed way on Bhadra Sodi 13 18C0 Bambat (Beptember 1803 AJ) ), 
H had nutated 48 Badhna and M SadhriK H wai aueoeededby SwumBhariinaljiat Acha 
vn wh imtiatod 38 Badhua and 44 BadhTia He breathed ha laat m Bambat 1878 (ISM A-D 
Sa mi Bajehendp wmt tie n«ji Aeharpa and dniuig ha tun 77 Badhoaand 367 Badhwa mere 
initiated n pataed way m the Sambat year 1808 (ISflJ A-D ) at the k f 95 The next 
A harya wa Swarm Jitmalj wh waa great acholar and traialated into the Temaoular mnny 
aatcM molnding the Bhagwati 10 B Badhna and 556 Badhrit were initiated by hnn- At th* 
npe age f 78 he paiaed away at Jaipur on Bhadn Badi 13 1638 (1881 AJ) V He waa 
anoceedfd by Swanu Maghimjn am Acharya who mrtiated 36 Sadhnfaiid 81 SadhTia Be left 
thia world t theage of 53 oc Chait Bad) 6 1948 (186S A-D ) tBaidanbax. klaneUalp Bwami 
waa the seat Anharya He (bed at th nanparatirely early age oJ 43 yean on Kartih JBad) 3 
1954 (1807 AD) t Snjangaih- Swami Dalchand) waa nnaaunocaly elected Aoharya after 
him- Bwami Dadiihaiidp initiated 37 Badhna and ISO Badhria and paaaed away on Bhadra 
6wb 13 1960 (1909 AD) t th age of 56 nd waa aucoeeded by the piea ent Aoharya Swami 
Kahuamii- who waabocn on Phalgnn Bndi 3 1953(ltr7AD) nd took h ly ocdet m th year 
IfiU on Aaoj Sndi (1888 AD ) be^ inftiatedbv BwamiMa^trayi H ia a profcnmd aoholai 
f gentle and tmoatentaUona nabiti and op tlU. now haa initiated 4 Sadhua and 106 Sadhyia. 
The preaent nmnbeT of Badhna under kia oGotrol pmfeaaiiig the Teiapanthi faith la 100 and th* 
Badhna number 243 The number of ha lay men i Ilowera woold be boat tw laea and they 
are to be focnd m abnoat all the prormcea of Lndn eapeouBr in Bajpntana Bengal, Aaaairu 
th Pnnjab and the Bombav FrtaBdeney 
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Extract from Clui'pte) IV of the Burma Census RepoH by M) S G Grantham, 7 0S, 

on Buddhism in Bioma 

Since for tlio purposes of tlie census the rebgion of each person is the label which 
ho claimed at his enumeration, the class tabulated as Buddhist is logically correctly 
desonbed as such But it would not follow that the people of this class are Buddhists according 
to the ordmary meaning of that term , and accordingly, having regard to the large part of the 
population concerned, it is desirable to give some consideration to the nght of those people to 
claim that label The opmion express^ by jilr Bales in the census repo t of 1891 was that 
there was reallv very httle Buddhism amongst the Burmese , he was ‘‘ struck with the very 
vague notion which the ordmary lay Burman has about the rehgion he professes,” and m each 
subsequent census report there has been quoted his descnption of Burmese Buddhism as a 
thm veneer of philosophy laid over the mam structure of Shamamstic behef ” or devil-worship 
To this Mr Lowis added m the census report of 1901 “ Let but the veneer be scratched, 

the crude anumsm that lurks below must out To the end of time the Buddhism of the 
Burmese will never be anythmg more than a pohsh ” Tliese opimons were accepted also by 
]\Ir Morgan Webb m the census report of 1911, and they have hitherto parsed unquestioned m 
official pubh cations But there is something more to be said 

It 18 mterestmg first to consider a curiously smular opimon, m which the similanty was 
imphcd even more than stated, m the reports on Chnstiamty m England as it was revealed in 
the war of 1914-18 There are numerous passages in the hberature of the time which give the 
same view s , two written from difierent standpomts are quoted here — 

Before the war it maj weU be doubted if outside certain lumtod circles there was any real and deep 
knowledge of the sacred writings among the vast majority of our countrymen Inquines made from vanous 
quarters mto the mind of the youth of our nation m the armies have revealed a start Img ignorance as to re 
ligious truth, which makes it very difficult to beheve that their nunds have over been brought mto mtclhgent 
contact with the truths of revelation Xone who have anj real first hand knowledge of the mind 

of the younger generation will mamtam that most of them have had nnythmg but the dimmest knowledge 
of the deejior meaning of the hterature of Revelation It ma\ veil bo questioned if this was not also true 
even of that fraction brought up withm the churches 

“ Europe is still considered m common parlance, as a Ginstian continent It may be doubtctl, 

however, whether m any real or deep sense, European society, or any considerable proportion of European 
men and women m any one of the seventy generations which have elapsed smeo Chnstiamty became the 
official religion of the Roman Empire, has ever accepted, or even cndea\ cured to understand and apply, the 
tcachmg and outlook of its Founder There has mdeed never been a generation without Chnstians, hut 
their influence upon public affairs has been limited and mtemnttent The ex Church school scholars 

who fought in France were found by the chaplains to be as ignorant of the faith and as indificrent to their 
mimstratJODB as their more reputetlly Godless comrades The war has often been desenbed ns 

proof of the impotence of the Clinstian churches It v ould he truer to say that modem life ns a whole is 
a demonstration that neither the world nor the churches have even attempte<l to be Chnstian ”t 

Those seem to put m a difierent liglit the “ vague notion which the ordmary lay Burman has 
about the rehgion he professes,” particularly when regard is had to the compactness of England, 
the wide extension there not only of hteracy but of the practice of reading, and the activity 
of the vanous Chnstian churches For my oivn part I ha'i e often been struck with the fuUness of 
knowledge of quite shghtly educated Burmans and even of some ordinary uneducated cultiva- 
tors about their religion Regard must be paid to va nations m difierent locahtx^'s All over 
the well cultivated parts whore the bulk of the people hvc there are numerous Buddhist monos- 
tenes and pagodas which keep their religion continuously before the eyes and in the minds of the 
people , the children go to school in the monaster}* , the monks preach and at least the older 
folk listen to them , the same older folk spend frequent days m meditation The younger adults 
may seem to bo careless and to give only a passing thought to their religion on special occasions, 
but they have in their hearts the firm intention of copymg their elders when their own time 
comes , possibly some cntics of Burmese Buddhism hn\e kno\vn other countnes in vhich other 
religions prevailed but the younger men beha\ ed m the same wav As one goes out to the less 
populated parts one finds the influence of the monks in spreading a knowledge of Buddhism 
grows less Monasteries are fewer and more widely scattered , people have less intcrcour'^e not 
only with monks but with each other , their mmds ha\e less de\elopmcnt altogether, and with 
this there is less knowledge and rcabsation of Buddhism These also are the people who m a 
superficial wav see more of the working of physical nature, for which the} are inexorabl} com- 
pelled to furnish some explanation , and if they dcvi«io or support explanations which seem to 
some to bo not stnctly m accord with their religion, thov are not the onl} people who ha\ e done 
so Thev represent a stage through which tho more advanced part of the people have passed , 
but they arc not tvpicul of the population and they are on their ws> to the stage whidi the 
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BDDDHIBU IK BUBMA 


trpic*! p«rt rttchid. W totoe cf the*© H nuj be Mjd inth eonie tnrth tii»t uihoi^ l» 
tt«r rdfiScm uid Boddbum % Teneet but tbere U ftoi U» *»nie truth in tppJjTUg th*t to the 
ty^iod Burnley TjIl*pT. Not thit he » frw Izwn iD that k not BmUhnt. An »dt*noed 
rfhflkn ybrn fiT*t grrm to * people rteret finda m thwt intndi > denn >kte to vtrte upcm. The 
of nuny gcaeiutiai* a not ootnnieteJy bhAtad out eTualn it* leeder* br an Intellectual 
to nev idm and the maaaw ol the people onlr folkrw fat behind their leailoi*, 
combinin* BttJe and a Irttle niore of the new p^i^cm with the oid. Thai no adranead rrfigMi 
la ffmtiTtie ««Tne a* it » eipomded by tt* teatheti and ai it i» regarded by the luawe a of 
fcJiowOT »rid th eiiitence of many Doo-Bnddluat beliefi aad practicei amocgat the 
Bunneae Buddhots would not be a denial of then dalm to be Bnd dhiat a. 

What raoieom i# Boddhwn i Oaotama a dorttme* were the outccroe of a derriopmont rf 
thought amccgrt Hindua which began laig bef on b* day and Boddhkm aa he taught it IhtoIt 
ed many idea* whwh had coroe down from eaifier itagoa of culture. Hk teaching wm naturally 
£r«ettd tn hi* new and ipeciflc doetnnea, and the current «lture of tha tnne waa a backgrcroud 
whlchhkteachmfiPBQeninytoob far granted «iE*pt mao far aa he propoaed to change It. After 
fUirtama s day aud dpeoaDy after the |rat prwnulgatian of M* le^fion by Aaoka, theta waa 
in laduL a continual dechue from ha itaz^pooit arid a contnmal appronimctMC of the Boddhat 
Tjew* to thee* of the other pluloaophiea and teligwa* of Inifia. The belief In a acml waa renmd 
gradually gained the iwci hand, and preientlT the popular god* and anperatrtiocii were 
tnce more ia-roured br BtudWta thcnvelTca. Bmidhttro at lait faded away and nre pUoe 
to a re-mtatement of the old po^dar Hindu pcatheoQ tranafocmed arid enlarged. It may be 
©aid that Aaoka miaonn cama to Burma before ihta deehna took place. But althou^ lo ntodh 
myitery conceal* the trua accoont of the ongm of Buddhum in Burma, it la certain uat Bocm 
waa not c unml ed in a day or in a year and eren if the on^ of Burroeae Buddhism i« asaigned 
to Aseka uuenos, it » clear that a ttream of ctber teauen must have cctne and that thalr 
nra* woold be colocied by the change* gtana on In India. In any oaae Buddhlim, erea In ita 
heyday in Indi*, fradoded much of the old naigian and culture which had preceded rt and tin* 
moat be trua of the Buddhwm which wa* broe^t to Burma and there oaine into contact with 
tha peerioui cuKuw of the Bunneae and Talain& oc tictr forbeara Thua Thaky* JCn, the 
TTmg of the ^ oil or iparda, whaterrer b* mar n*Te been befmr became tbe Bonneie inter 
pret a tMC of the old Hindu god Todra and hk ttait are the beingi that inha bit ha sphere. Than 
M bctt ccsilniwm o( thoo^ between the «*tj who are the detui ol tbe *ur abode* (in. Bui 
meaa, wat-pyi ckuuk lap) and the local ammktic tta/t, sad often a Burraan speaking of the former 
la wrtaigly auppoacd to be speaking of tbe latter or u himself ounfuaing the two Ongnial^ 
no doubt the »aU wa* th* rptiii* of th pdimbT* pm-Baddhitt rdiaoti, and thcr* are atffl 
auf» e myab eie m ereiy TilUge, forest oc field. But aenetaDy the Barmeae attrtnde to the 
nsU, aliioogb rt was not learnt from ban, a that of Ct»faona, who gare adrice Bay 
aQ TTspect to tpsrrtujl bangs, bm keep them at a distance. The Burnwaa BxaldHsi m the 
onfinary popnkted parts of the pnndnec makes oftismg* to the naU bccausa that a th* way of 
diwW>dijYg himaeft' agamst them this n not a cocizachetian of fas Baddhaia, but. Eke tbe fence 
h hn3d# around a lanrfy new fertkanent m the jur^ to keep out tiger* at night, it a to ewure 
cuntiunance of tha hie and conditKtit m whi^ Buddhism be pxactiaed. Ewm the ao- 
eoBed auf wonhip haa been modified by BniWThkm and it k d i mcuH to accept the deacripbcei 
of it aa filiainaniim with ail tbs coDnotatkma of feensy and pnestenaft which go with that name. 
There are no pewats of the ti wozihip tb* ntd* are sunpJy fesitia! facts of tbe unlTnae of 
wHch each peiaosi must take account as he does of granty friction, inertia and ftro. There 
are stiB a few at intiTmh held, aa that at Taungbyon near klandalay when certain 
women dance after w<zf« hare taken pnawaniai of them but these are about at repreaentatiaw 
of Bimneae thought a* Jack-in therGreon i* of FiHgJUh. Much of tbe wat-cuftme u on th* same 
footing as the fainr tales m the folkictie of fkaupe the rest la surpfy B e mmau aciacice. 

ArtuaQr tb* Burmau thmka and speakx as a ml* of Ms ^lole ostusial euftum as BDddhkm, 
Inilead of postakting tbe Mabanna and Hiaayana achooli of Buddhism and rejeeting aa um 
Baddhism *D that wiH noi fit thea* nawlds, we ahould rather define Buddhism in Barm* aa 
the retatKai f the Burman with ita roodification* atnoegit the Shan* ami other twEgenoos 
race*. In recect Team the owniosi has puwa, partocolariy throc^ atn^ of tnacriptioni and 
Imooe* in P gan. that tbe jlahayankt influence upon Burroese Buddhism, tboogh leaa than 
the HmaTaiUft h*^ been conodeniW greater than waa fonnerfyanppoacd. Hunaeae Bt^dhom, 
howin ct u not snnplr th leanlt of a ela^ between the Uahayana and Ednayana sehoola 
with ea h f ihow cam a who}* euftuia which was partially ahaorbed by the Bunneacai^ 
Talainpi and eumbmed with their own native coltuie* and modified by thra: outlooki and 
there bare tmcT been centime* el dorelopiaetrt m which, ahhoegh freah iaspiratKiB haa 
fie<pieittlT been aemght from India and particulaiiy from Coyloti, the watinTtal mmd haa still 
aeVeted and sifted and interpreted aQ that haa raceired. That Bunneae BoddMim a * 
nat^ product winch eannot be adequately deacribed in twma inrented to deacribe 
Buddhism m Indi*, T bet and Cerloo, But it# taaiTitiil doetriaea are thoa# paopom^ed by" 
Oautama, ew the Four BoMe Troth*, tbe Eifirtfold ICddk Path, tie Law of Canaatiem, the 
Dewt^of No«v*ell(da.rt JandKbrTM* and ha claim to bo ragarded a# Bnddhkm cannot 
therefore he denied 



APPENDIX VI 


Female Injanti(yide 

Female Infantioide^has been dealt with at some length m previous census reports and notes 
on the practice will be found on pages 243 to 260 of the Punjab Census Eeport of 1911 and on 
pages 216 to 217 of the India' Report of that census I do not propose to treat the subject in any 
detail but merely to give certain relevant figures and to preface them with a few general sugges- 
tions as to the way in which they should m my opimon be approached We are apt to deal vnib 
the subject in an attitude of mind which is peculiar to our particular form of culture and cn i- 
lization and is entirely inapplicable to the actual conditions , and this attitude of mind leads 
us, in our attempt to explain figures which indicate a suspioious shortage of female children in 
any community, to look for any othei possible cause than to a practice which seems to us cruel, 
barbarous and repulsive 

2 What are the facts apart from this sentiment ^ Infanticide is a custom which has 
been common among almost every nation and people in the world’s history, except those who 
have been brought under the influence of Christian or Muhammadan culture * It is 
prevalent among practically all primitive races as a means of hmiting the family , 
but the practice is by no means confined to barbarous races nor is it a sign of a backward state 
of culture It was common among the historic races and the advanced civilizations of the past 
There is reason to believe that it was prevalent among the Egyptians at the time df Moses and 
that the Jews themselves practised it It was certainly common among the surrounding 
nations, the Phoemoians, Aramaeans, Syrians, Babylonians and Carthaginians It was an ac- 
knowledged practice among the Greeks at the height of their civilization, the head of the family 
deciding whether a child born was to hve or die It was enjoined by the ideal legislation 
of Plato and Aristotle and by the actual legislation of Lycurgus and Solon ” It was general 
in the earlier times of Roman history and was later allowed subject to defimte legal restnctions 
Pliny speaks of it as necessary, Seneca saw nothing wrong in it and Suetomus alludes to the 
practice It was prevalent among the Arabs tiU Muhammad forbade it But it is doubtful 
how far the precepts of the Prophet (who himself condoned abortion) were followed They 
are certainly not followed by some of the nomadic races, and we know that the infant daughter 
ol a cultured and weU educated Persian family, who was afterwards Nur Mahal, Johangir’s 
queen, was exposed soon after her birth and rescued from death only by a lucky chance The 
practice is common throughout China at the present day It is in fact a practice which excites 
no feeling of repulsion or aversion among non-Muhammadan and non Christian peoples and is, 
on the other hand, deemed to be a necessar}" and natural means, along with abortion, of re- 
stricting the family within economic limits However strongly may be held the sentiment 
against the taking of life when life has fairly started, it does not seem to appl^ to the arresting 
of the incipient life of a new-born infant, just as we drown without hesitation surplus puppies 
vhen we should hesitate to dispose of full-grovn dogs in the same wa} 

3 AVith the consciousness in our mind of this attitude towards the practice among the 
uon-Christian peoples let us now consider the case of India Infanticide was probablj at 
one timo^ common over a large part of India It was certainl} common in recent times in 
Central India, Eajputana, Gujarat, Oudh and among certain primitive tnbes such as the 
Khonds of Madras, the Nagas of Assam and was specially practised m Northern India among 
the Sikhs, Jats, Khatris, Rajputs and Gujars An account of the special legislation which 
was instituted to deal with the practice among these people is given in the pages alrcad\ 
cited in the Punjab Report We have to remember (a) the fact that among these groups of 
people the custom is an ancient and recognized tradition and that the Indian is notonousl} 
conservative of his traditions, (6) the ease wnth which, under the conditions of childbirth m 
an Indian family, the practice can be carried out without the possibilit} of any definite 
suspicion m an} mduidual case such as would justif} official interference, and (c) the fact 
that the registers of births arc not kept b} caste and that the suppression of female births 
IS a well-known fact m parts of the Punjab f The Table below shows the number of 
feiudos per 1,000 m vies m certain castus which ha\o the tradition of female infanticide 
and, for comp iribon, in others of the same region which have got this tradition The 
latter e iste^ in tins T iblc lia\ o been selected to show different reprcseiitatn e strata of pcojde 
Man} other castes will be found tabulated m Table IV of Chapter M of the Pro\nncul 
Reports and it will be seen that there is no question of selecting those m wliieli the s< x- 
ratio IS parti cularh high 

* The subject w m dcUil by Carr Sounders in bi3 boot “ The Populatton Proltcm^'^ Iron) which 

I have borrowi^ a pood deal of the mformation tet out m this paragraph, 

t AcluaJly observed bv Mr Jacob when he wm Dcpal^ Co m mm i oner of the Tullocdpr m^tnet puiyr 
of Uic Punjiili CrnAVK Lfp jt of 1021) 
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Umm putioalAt e ommomtiM H toms to b« qinte uuIm and qmt4 unMOtMuy to uturt 
upon mion* to the tow ux tmUo othtu than that irhlch thexe flgiiro mg^eat fU^ the 
oonuaned. dehbecate dwtruetion of female jnfant hfe nther by aotfre ot by puuTe inomt, 
and (j) the exutenoe of a praotioe f tin* tort iti oeriaui lar^ aectiQui of the people moat 
be generally knoem and nmti neoeeeanJT indnenM the eentunenta of o^en toaai^ tne ealoe 
.utd HerahMea of infaiit life. We ahonid expect therefore, and we aotoaOy find that the 
eex rati la generally loT in traota arnere infanUeide may be preenioad among certam eeetlona. 

TabU aAowutf fyw* o/ fot-TOha A &f froytp* ta wboA btere u a Uai\t*o of femaU ta/n- 
(eade sad B tavmcAtAmt eo awcAtrodifw* 
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APPENDIX VII 


The size and sex constitution of the average family and the fertility of marriage life 

1 In connection 'With, the Census of 1911 I attempted to obtain some statistics m the 
Central Pro'vinces bearing on the size and sex constitution of the average family and the 
fertihty of mamage life By means of an enquiry made through an mteUigent agency on a 
special questionnaire I obtained some returns which constituted, subject to certam defects, a 
fairly satisfactory random sample These returns 'were tabulated in the census office and the 
results were recorded m a note appended to Chapter VI of the Central Pro'rmces Eeport of that 
census On the present occasion I suggested that enquiries of a similar nature might be taken 
up m pro'vinces where it seemed possible to obtam through a competent agency sufficiently 
trustworthy material Investigation on these lines was made in the following provmces, 
Bengal, Bihar and Onssa, the Central Provinces, and the Punjab and m the Baroda and 
Travancore States, and the results, 'which are of considerable mterest, are recorded in detail 
as appendices to the Pro’vincial Eeports It will only be possible to take note hero of the mam 
conclusions reached, and the student is referred to the account of the indi'ndual enqmnes 
for further details 

2 It "Will be readily understood that in the special conditions of Indian social and family 
hfe such enquines are not conducted 'without considerable difficulty The habitual reti- 
cence of the Indian regarding the female portion of his household, even where he docs not 
entirely seclude them, makes any investigation into the more intimate aspects of family life 
full of obstacles The return required in the English questionnaire from married women 
regarding the number of children borne by them would m a general population schedule be 
impossible in India, and oven in the'^e limited samples it has usually only been possible to 
obtam the information through the husband or father of the family The actual method 
adopted varied m different Provinces In Baroda and Tra\ancoro States the mforma 
tion was ob tamed by a special staff direct from the women themselves In the other ProvmccB 
various de'vices wore used for ensuring that the family was that of a smgle married couple 
and for caloulatmg the duration of married life For the former condition clear instructions 
were issued that the return was only to be filled up in the case of married couples both of 
whom were marned once only and were still alive The calculation of the duration of mar- 
riage ofiors considerable difficulty "WTiere knowledge of age and of the passage of years is so 
vague it IS hopeless to expect to obtam any direct information on such a point It can be 
assumed for all practical purposes that every woman is in the married state at or imme- 
diately after puberty and that cohabitation, therefore, begms m o^ ery case with puberty 
If therefore her present age is recorded by enquiry or guess a rough inference can be made as 
to the duration of her effective mamed life with her husband For the assumption of com- 
pleted reproductive hfe a dofimte age has to bo taken, say 40 to 46 , or according to the 
method adopted in Bengal it was assumed that where the youngest child was five years or 
over the family was complete 

3 In Bengal the mvostigation was made by mteUigent persons who were mterested m the 
snbjcct and the number of returns tabulated were 34,686, the schedules relating chiefly to the 
middle class section of the population Usually the family has between five and six children 
bom, the mtormediato fraction being rather higher m the case of Muhammadans than with 
Hindus, the ratio of still-born children was 8 3 per 1,000 for boys and 7 1 for girls per 1,000 
which IS about twice the proportion in England It was found that a larger proportion of 
children died imder the age of fi\ o 3 ears m families where the mamage was of long duration 
and that more girls died than boys 

4 In Bihar and Onssa the enquiry was made exclusively by medical officers and 12,693 
ebps were tabulated In the families m^ estigatcd it was found that the most usual number 
was five children born, that there were always more boys than girls, especially m one cliild 
families and that 37 3 percent of those bom had died, the female death rate ha'ving nsen 
during the last ten years In these families 114 male children v ore bom per 100 females and in 
the case of the first-bom the proportion was 131 males 

6 In the Central Provinces enquiry 167,181 sbps were obtained The avemgo number of 
children bom varied botv cen 6 and 7, but about 40 per cent of the children who were bom had 
died The statistics indicated that the beginning of mnmed life by males before tbo} had 
reached full matunty was Ukch to result in small families but otherwise the age of the husband 
has V ery little effect on the number of children 

G In th«. Punjab data were obtained for 166,419 famibes The} were divided mto the 
following professional groups, clones, ngncultunsts, traders, artisans, mcninls and cnminals 
AMiiIo the proportion of female to male births is about 9 to 10, (he proportion of females to males 
among first-bom children is only 8 to 10 In the mnjontv of mamages the first child is bom 
in the tliird year of cffcctn c ninmage and there is an indication that the first child, when 

2 Y 
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It K 150131 m tbe wriy and late remt* of mArritg^u more Iikelr to be boy titui m tiie inWdl* 
(5-10) yB*r» of mamed life. The moat fertDe boneeliQlda ire thoee In wtieithe woman b 
b«twe«i 16 and so yean old on maraa^ Tot completed mamagw (o! 30 yeaa duration) 
the nnmW oi aterfle cmaeab km (6 pet cent.) the bgbeat nnmbor (7-7 per o«tt.) being foxmd 
among meniab and the kmaet (“I 7 percent ) among tadera. The moat tanal iiae of the lanrily 
m completed mamagae u from 3 to 6 eiadrea, except among ** denes for trhom a /amDy of 
a b mota oommon than any other Artiaana have the higheat gror^ fertility (6-5) and 
oJerioa the kmaat fertiSty both groa* (5 1) and net (3 7) ( .c deducting ehfldrwi who <Bed), 
Ti nting the ftrit few yeaia of mamod life one child b born roughly m erai^ three yeaa. Tba 
cate of child boanng with dtrration of mamage and piactioally Tan it h e e, for 

otdmaiy Ponjab oonditaona, after thirty-an yeora of mamed life, Coinin marriagoa are 
Tery oommon (fpecaally t fimt mamage) among Jloaalmana, 

7 In Baroda, tba eaiqmij waa apociaUy oarefnHy conducted throng an intdligect clan 
of both ™n and women anil 181^35 thpe wore tabulated, 1 per oont, c3 which ware fo com- 
pleted mamagoa and the reit for coatmmng mamagaa The normal hoTwehoId aTOiagei m the 
St^ at 1 1 periona. The aixa of the complete family moat faTtmred five cMldreii, General 
Ubonrera (6 8] aiwl tredan (5 S) had a higher avaiage while cnltivataEa of all tinda (6*2) and 
held bbomara (i 8) a brwar nveiaga tb^ the mean of the State (6 8). The cue of family in 
drff wT^it iocbl diTbions vuiea from 51m the oa«j of the foreat tnbee to •1;'9 among the KoEa 
The number of female* born u alway* lee* than the nnmber of malae bom, the ratio Tuying 
from a high maaonlmity of fliat birthe (1,30^ male* per L 000 femalee) to a lower aTeraga pro- 
portion ml 099 male birth* per 1 000 feinale birth* m mbaequeiil hrEthi, The ratio oi maa- 
cnSnlty (1,613 male* per 1 000 femolM) m on* ohild famibea U eren higher than that of drat 
haith* in mnhiplo lamibei, Tb# rart majon^ of aflectiT* umoaa m the State take place 
when the gill b 18 or areo younger and rt wa* nmnd that, where the marriage b poetponed 
fmm the thnteeath year by about four yecra, not only do« the ret* of fartiBty n#e by bon* one 
hm m three familia*, but the eua of ^e mamed family’ Iw mareaaea from 8 1 to 3 3 

8, In TiaTanooto ST 64J retom were obtained thxongh the oomerranny atwB. Thw iba 
of the family (where the arie ha* oon plated twenty Teari of married He) among Thw.hma.-na 
to whom mamage i* oompolBorr wm* five chfldren jmong non-Brahnians *ntl Unham 
madans between nre and aia and among Chrwtiani 6 3 The pToporteon of nlake among ftiat- 
bom per 1 000 femalee waa 1 ,203 and among thoae who oame rrrrier ikillod midwibry L,1B3 
The 6gme* abow aoma preanmptmii m favour of female ciuldren a* the family geta larger 
and the age of the parents mciawie*. 

9 The oncloeioii* which are moat itrongfy soggested by thn onguiiy are the 
( Bowing 

(1) The rate of maaoohnitv la higher fctth fimt bom than for aobaequeiit ohildTai, 

(2) Th oanal nnmber of oluldren bom » from fire to •ovwm-rtbe mnnber being higher 

in the Bouth than the north and m the lower alasn tb*n the higher cleatea. 

(3) Beitween ird and |tha of the children bom die. 
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